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HEN Mr. Wilson announced his decision last winter 

to bring the League of Nations before a great and 

solemn referendum, there were any number of valid reasons 
why the thing could not be done. The reasons, as one 
rehearses them now on the eve of the campaign, are still 
valid in the field of pure logic, and yet the League of Nations 
is the outstanding issue to-day. People asked last January, 
as they may well ask now in June, how two political parties 
could join issue on a League which both accepted in principle 
and both frustrated in action; or how public interest could 
be invoked in midsummer in behalf of a League of which they 
were already sick and tired six months before. The Senate 
and the President might go through the motions of furious 
combat over an unreal issue, because the Senate and the Presi- 
dent meant politics. But the people, as voting time came 
nearer, would put aside the League and give themselves 
to questions on which they did differ and of which they were 
not sick and tired. The people would turn for real issues to 
high prices and high wages, the need of Government econ- 
omy, the need of Government efficiency, the need of turning 
out the Democrats and putting in the Republicans, tariff, 
taxation, military policy, the ex-soldiers, immigration, capi- 
tal and labor. The hard-headed citizen would brush aside 
the unrealities of the League dispute and turn to real things. 
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Only, as it happens, the people on the eve of the campaign 
are not thinking very hard of any of these things; and with 
the possible exception of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead law, they will not be thinking of much else but 
this League of which they are sick and tired; a League con- 
cerning which there is little to choose between the two parties 
either in the way of praise or blame; and a League of whose 
ultimate triumph in principle, there is very little doubt. 
The situation presents an extraordinary mixture of reality 
and unreality. Real enough is the hold which the League 
has secured upon the popular mind, though that mind is 
constantly reproaching itself that it ought to be thinking of 
other things. Real enough are the partisan and personal 
passions that have been brought into play. Real enough is 
the fact that the most striking figures among the Republican 
aspirants have been Johnson and Hoover, against the League 
and for the League. And basically it is all unreal when we 
consider that the difference between Hoover and Johnson is 
the difference between acknowledging now that we shall have 
a League and acknowledging it a year from now. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary phase of a situation 
rich in contradictions, in anomalies, and in confusion is that 
the most determined and the most effective opposition to the 
League should emanate precisely from two sections of the 
American public among whom, if we were dealing with 
realities, the League should have found its most ardent 
supporters. These are, first, the adherents of what has 
come to be known as Liberalism, and, second, the German- 
Americans with their allies, the Irish-Americans. It is not 
always easy to separate the two. But in a general way we 
can speak of those who have declared war on the Treaty 
and the League as evil things in themselves, and those who 
feel particularly the iniquity of the Treaty and the League 
with respect to Germany and Ireland. 

A favorite phrase in the Liberal vocabulary is that which 
speaks of life as a great adventure. The differentiation is 
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here from the principle of timid inertia which is supposed to 
control the outlook and action of the un-Liberal masses. 
Liberalism believes in bold experimentation; in progress 
through daring everything and testing everything; in looking 
towards the far-off interest of travail and tears. Liberalism, 
for example, would accept Soviet Russia with sympathy, 
because Soviet Russia is an experiment possibly laden with 
magnificent values for society. But this Liberalism which 
believes in progress through trial and error, even if the trial is 
hazardous and the error costly, this Liberalism which is 
professedly ready to launch itself from the springboard of the 
present into uncharted futures, this Liberalism has rejected 
the League because Article X of the Covenant may somehow, 
somewhere, and sometime get the American people into 
difficulties! Mark Antony holds that the world is well lost 
for love, but declines to keep an appointment with his heart’s 
desire in the rain without his rubbers. 

The figure is not quite fair to the hostile Liberal in one 
sense and more than fair in another. The idealists have not 
really rejected the League because they are afraid, but be- 
cause they cannot have their own way. They will have 
nothing to do with a League that does not really prevent war 
and promote international co-operation. They want a real 
League. But at bottom they will accept peace and in- 
ternational co-operation only on their own terms. If I can 
have the kind of world I want through peace, then I am for 
peace. But if the kind of world I like is to be had only 
through war, then I am for war. In this respect the Liberal 
is quite like the favorite jingo of his bad dreams. He will 
not consent to submit his own vital interests and questions of 
honor to arbitration. He will not go into court on issues of 
obvious right against obvious wrong; himself being obviously 
in the right. The real thing he wants—the real League, 
the real democracy, the real peace and disarmament—is 
his own League, peace, democracy, disarmament. The 
trait is common enough. Lenin’s real League of Nations is 
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based on a communized world; otherwise ijt is not real. The 
moderate socialists’ real League is based on a league of 
““peoples’’; otherwise it is not real. For the Sinn Feiner a 
real League must be based on an independent Ireland. For 
the moment, to be sure, it must also be based on an independ- 
ent Egypt and India and South Africa. But let Ireland have 
her independence and the rest may turn out to be unessen- 
tials. For the German sympathizer a real League means a 
rewriting of the Treaty of Versailles. Once that is obtained, 
the case of Ireland can no doubt be peaceably adjusted. 

How really do the champions of a “real” League want an 
end of war? Let one specific example testify. There is a 
radical American journalist of reputation who assailed Article 
X of the Covenant from the first. He would not have the 
League guarantee the territorial integrity under the new na- 
tional apportionment. He said: Take Italy. If the Jugo- 
Slavs who are left under Italian rule should rebel, as they 
have a right to, and if their brethren of Jugo-Slavia should 
come to their help, then this country would be bound to 
come to the aid of Italy because Italian territorial integrity 
would be assailed; whereas our writer’s sympathies are all 
with the Jugo-Slavs. Or if Poland should go Bolshevist and 
a Soviet army should come to its aid against the Polish 
government, we should be bound to come to the help of that 
government against the Bolshevists; and our writer prefers 
the Bolshevists! Obviously, the real kind of League is the 
one that protects the territorial integrity of the people I like. 
The real kind of peace is the one that my pet cause requires. 
It is a poor League that works both ways. 

There is still another test—and a fundamental test-—of the 
sincerity or logic of Liberal opposition to the League. It is 
to be found in the counter-proposal of an International Court 
of Justice to do the work for which an unreal League is 
manifestly unfit. The question arises: What guarantee 
have our Liberals that an international court, based pre- 
sumably on the same kind of a world that a League would be 
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based on, will function any more closely to the ideal? What 
is a court of justice? It is a mechanism, just as the League 
of Nations is a mechanism. Courts are a device for the 
application of law, just as the League is a device for the 
regulation of international conduct. From the mere struc- 
ture of a tribunal of law there is no inevitable conclusion as 
to the nature of the law or the degree of justice which the 
court will apply. Courts have administered the primitive 
law, and the Mosaic law, and the Roman law, and the com- 
mon law, and the statutes. Courts have decreed an eye for an 
eye, or money compensation for a life, or death for stealing a 
sheep, or acquittal for passional murder, or six cents for libel. 
But the courts have always been the courts. That is to 
say, there have been judges, and there have been plaintiffs, 
defendants, witnesses, and enforcement of judgment. In 
other words, there has been an instrumentality of the law. 
The law itself has varied with time and civilization. 

The present Liberal argument against a League of Na- 
tions should run just as well against an international court. 
Certainly Liberals are not so greatly in love with the courts 
in general as to justify their acceptance of an international 
court without inquiring what sort of law that court will 
administer. They have rejected the vessel of the League of 
Nations because of its contents. They have not stopped to 
ask what will be the contents of an international tribunal. If 
they were consistent they should be saying that they are for 
an international court if it will rule on the freedom of the seas 
in one way, but against a court if it will rule in another way; 
for a court if it will deal gently with cases arising out of the 
Russian Soviet experiment, but against a court if it deals 
gently with cases arising out of the Polish imperialist experi- 
ment. Guarantees should be demanded that the court will 
be forward-looking always and backward-looking never. 
In other words, guarantees should be demanded that the 
international court shall be as ‘“‘real”’ as the League of Na- 
tions must be “real” to be acceptable to Liberalism. 
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I am not aware that such demands have been put forward. 
And, therefore, if Liberalism is nevertheless content with an 
international court to be organized in part by Elihu Root, 
but rejects the League of Nations organized by Woodrow 
Wilson, the suspicion is strong that any kind of court is a 
good enough stick for Liberals to beat the League with. 

If I am not allowed to save the world in my own way, then 
let the world go to perdition: to this tragic formula Liberalism 
has tied itself. It believes in the real League that is to come 
when Wilson’s shoddy League of Nations has disappeared. 
But in the meanwhile Liberalism should worry. 

For instance: Whether we go into the League or not, there 
are very real contacts between America and Europe which 
must persist, and notably economic and financial contacts. 
There is the matter of Europe’s war debts to us. There is 
the matter of resuming trade with Russia, an issue of great 
concern to most Liberals. There is the duty to fight 
Bolshevism, according to the Liberal formula, with food and 
raw materials and machinery. There is the whole problem 
of reconstruction. Ifthe American people and the American 
Government are to have no voice in all these vital matters 
through membership in the League of Nations, by whom will 
America be represented? Obviously, by those Americans 
directly concerned with loans and credits and trade. Amer- 
ica will be represented by Money, by the Interests, by Wall 
Street. When the American people have completely washed 
their hands of the children of Vienna, of the typhus victims in 
the Baltic, of the dazed millions sitting everywhere with 
folded hands amidst their ruined factories, when Liberalism 
has thus been vindicated, then America’s bankers will step in 
and, of course, for a very serious consideration, will help to 
set the Viennese to breadwinning once more; will send cotton 
to the Polish factories, for a consideration; will send ships to 
the Baltic docks, for a consideration. But Liberalism will 
have saved its soul from the guilt of partnership in an im- 
perfect League! 
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Emancipated thinkers will remain more than ever con- 
vinced that war is bred by the bankers in a scramble for 
world markets and is fostered by the armament makers, 
and they will regret the painful necessity of leaving Amer- 
ica’s contacts with Europe to the bankers and the armament 
makers. They will remain more than ever convinced of the 
need of a world programme for the regulation of labor in- 
terests, and they will leave the shaping of international labor 
policies to Wall Street. They will remain more than ever 
convinced that America’s immigration policies are of concern 
to Europe as well as America, and they will leave the study 
of immigration to the scholarly and impartial representatives 
of the steel trust, the coal trust, and the railway trust. 

What does anything matter until Liberalism gets its 
“real” League? 

When America entered the war it became common to 
speak of the tragedy of the German-American. And—why 
deny it?—it was a tragedy. Not all the preachments con- 
cerning one hundred per cent Americanism can do away with 
the fact, which at heart we must recognize, that the Ameri- 
can with German blood in his veins could not have entered 
into the battle in the same temper or with the same certainty 
of conviction as Americans of a different strain. The pull 
of race and tradition might not be conjured away. And to 
the extent that feeling shapes our judgments it was inevitable 
that many German-Americans should have had their own 
views concerning the inevitable necessity of the war or the 
complete righteousness of the Allied cause. Such sentiments 
were not translated into action. Americans of German blood 
responded as readily to the summons as other Americans 
and fought as faithfully against their own kin. They were 
one hundred per cent Americans in every outward claim 
that the country held upon them. But we could not de- 
mand a conscription of the heart. And now that we read in 
the war memoirs of how Englishmen did their full duty to 
their country, though their souls revolted against the hide- 
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ousness of war, and Frenchmen, and Americans of non- 
German blood, it cannot be made a reproach to German- 
Americans that they went into the war and fought the war 
with mental reservations. 

What were those reservations? One German-American of 
copious notoriety, who had done little good to German- 
Americans by his antics, has recently put the case in words 
which, for all their blatancy, contain a fair measure of truth. 
When America went into the war—or was lured into the war 
by British guile, as our authority has explained it to his own 
complete satisfaction—Americans of German descent re- 
sponded loyally to a command which they felt to be wicked. 
They went out to battle firmly resolved that when the war 
was over they would come home and square accounts with 
those—meaning Mr. Wilson—who had brought the heavy 
trial upon them. Their double duty, as they conceived it, 
was to beat Germany and punish Wilson. The first part of 
the programme was carried out. The second part is now 
working itself out. 

And again, in all fairness, it cannot be denied that the 
German-American who has thus reasoned and acted has 
been fully within his rights as an American. No doubt a 
good many Americans of non-German blood have reasoned 
and acted in the same manner. Provided the citizen obeys 
the law, he is at liberty to work through established methods 
for the abolition of the laws which he dislikes. Provided a 
man pays his taxes, he is at liberty to work for the abolition of 
unjust taxes. Provided a man fought for America when the 
issue was unavoidably presented, he is at liberty to seek a 
reckoning through the ballot box with the men who sent him 
to what he considers an unnecessary war. 

German-Americans and Irish-Americans who have now 
turned upon Mr. Wilson are acting within their rights. 
They took orders from the American majority when it spoke 
for war. It is their privilege to work for the creation of an 
American majority that shall deny the righteousness of the 
war, or shall undo its results, short of injury to America her- 
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self. Rejecting the war in their hearts, they are privileged 
to work for the rejection of the Treaty that terminated it, to 
work against the League. Hating Mr. Wilsonthe war-maker, 
they are consistent in rejecting Mr. Wilson the peace-maker. 

They are consistent, but it is only the consistency of a 
blind wrath. In this surrender to passion they are enacting 
what I consider the second, and perhaps the more lasting, 
tragedy of the German-American. Hatred against Mr. 
Wilson has swept them into paths that can lead only to 
Germany’s hurt. They have lashed out against the League 
of Nations because it is Wilson’s League. They have not 
stopped to think whether Wilson’s League might not offer 
them the chance to undo much of what they consider the 
iniquity of Wilson’s war. 

Let us suppose—it is a good deal to suppose with human 
nature what it is—that German-Americans who resented the 
war and hated Wilson, refused nevertheless, after the armis- 
tice, to give way to their emotions. Let us suppose that in 
calm fashion they said: “‘What is done is done. Germany 
is beaten in a war which we think neither necessary nor just, 
but beaten. Germany is in the dust. How can we best 
bring relief to this kin’s land, for whom our hearts ache in her 
despair? Clearly, the first thing to do is to dissipate the 
hatreds which have grown up against her. Clearly, the 
first duty is to bring about appeasement and reconciliation. 
Clearly, the need is to lead Germany back into the family of 
nations, where she may speak as anequal. Here is a League 
of Nations which Wilson has created. Into that League of 
Nations Germany should seek entrance at the earliest mo- 
ment. The alternative to the League is an alliance of the 
powers that brought about Germany’s defeat and a continu- 
ance of the policies that spelled her ruin. Relax the war 
tension as soon as may be. Get Germany into the League 
as soon as may be. Get America into the League as soon 
as may be, for without America this League in name will 
only be the old enemy alliance in fact.” 

To get the League going and to get America into the 
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League—that is the task to which German-Americans should 
have bent all their energies. Get America into the League, 
because to us Germany may look for the moderation of 
spirit which she cannot expect elsewhere among her late 
enemies; because through America—quite frankly —German- 
Americans can bring to bear a powerful influence for justice 
to Germany such as in the nature of things they cannot exert 
elsewhere. For two and a half years America kept out of 
the war largely because of the belief—this man Wilson said 
it more than once—that for America was reserved the réle 
of pacificator and conciliator. The impetus of war was too 
strong. But now in peace America can resume the réle of 
mediator. Germany needs very badly an advocate at court. 
America is the destined champion. Never mind if the 
League is the work of Wilson. Use him. Get America 
into the League first and punish Wilson afterward. 

That would have been the counsel of reason. But, in- 
stead of reason, wrath has had its way. German-American 
effort has gone into delaying the peace; into keeping America 
an idle spectator while the fate of Germany was being settled 
in Paris and London; into blockading Wilson and leaving the 
operation of the Treaty of Versailles to Millerand and Lloyd 
George! With the United States in the League the entrance 
of Germany into the League would have speedily followed. 
And with Germany in the League she would no longer be a 
defendant at the bar of justice—she would be a debater in 
counsel. But that could not be. Wilson must be punished. 
He must be punished through political opponents who have 
discovered the iniquity of the Treaty in a campaign year and 
the wickedness of the League in the light of Presidential 
aspirations. Germany had a trump card to play against her 
European enemies, and that was America. The card has 
been rejected because it bore the Wilson design. 

This is the tragedy. And it is all the deeper because, un- 
like the earlier tragedy, it was not brought upon German- 
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Americans by the compulsion of war. It is a tragedy of their 
own choice. 

Or is it, after all, only tragi-comedy? The harm which 
German-Americans would inflict upon Germany in their 
anger against Wilson is, after all, not a lasting injury. And 
for the simple reason that this work of Wilson which they 
would destroy cannot be destroyed, but only hampered. 
They will be saved against their own will; after a year’s 
delay, to be sure; after much unnecessary tribulation for 
Germany, but they will be saved when the next President— 
even if his name be Johnson, and certainly if his name is 
Hoover or Lowden or Wood or McAdoo—brings America 
into the League of Nations. It is tragi-comedy if German- 
Americans expect to see President Hiram Johnson really 
keep the United States out of the reconstruction of Europe. 
It is tragi-comedy if Irish-Americans expect a Republican 
President to recognize the independence of Ireland. 

One satisfaction they will have gained no doubt. They 
will have punished Wilson first and taken the League after- 
ward, if that is what their hearts are set upon. But more 
than that they cannot expect. They have Wilson’s example 
before them. Wilson was elected in 1916 to keep the coun- 
try out of war, and the inevitable forced Wilson into war. 
They may elect Hiram Johnson this year to keep them out of 
the Treaty and the League, and the inevitable will force 
Johnson into the Peace and the League. 

Thus the League of Nations enters the campaign: at- 
tacked by those whom it would particularly serve; accepted by 
the great mass of Americans who seek no direct advantage 
from it; rejected by “idealists”; accepted by plain folk; now 
a flame and a symbol, and now kicked about from pillar to 
post; favored, at heart, by Lodge, and exposed to destruc- 
tion by Wilson; an issue entangled in unrealities and an issue 
paramount. 


THE ART OF JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


By 


HE English novel has reached in this year of grace, 1920, 

one of the most interesting crises of its eventful 

history. In a sense there is no crisis—that is, no more 

of a crisis than there was in 1832, the year of Walter 

Scott’s death; in 1861, the year of the publication of ‘ Rich- 

ard Feverel’’; in 1890, the year of the first appearance of 

“The Yellow Book.” In a sense there never has been a 

crisis, because in spite of certain obstinate and precipitantly 

determined mourners the English novel will never die—so 

long as the English tongue is spoken and men and women 

| are willing to catch a moment’s pause from their business 
and listen to a story-teller. 

But, if there are not crises, there are at any rate moments, 
such as I have named, when the novel seems to begin a new P 
chapter in its history. Such a chapter I believe the year 
1920 and its immediate successors are now writing. 

In England the case is fairly plain. The war has quite 
definitely marked off the novelists who began to fascinate us 
sometime before 1895 as of an older generation. That does 
not mean that they no longer interest us—far from it—but 
Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad, George Moore, Rudyard 
Kipling, and, in some degree, H. G. Wells and Arnold Ben- 
nett, are now definitely accepted figures. We know what 
they can do. “The figure in the carpet” is, in each case, 
finally marked out for us. They have staked their claim 
for, at any rate, some fragments of immortality. 

These men were followed in England by a group of writers 
who suffered the misfortune of definition when they were 
still in their literary cradles. Somewhere about 1912 Henry 
James critically delivered himself in the “Times Literary 
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Supplement” concerning the younger generation of English 
novelists. After discussing the work of such seniors as 
Joseph Conrad, Arnold Bennett, and H. G. Wells, he grouped 
together comparative children like Compton Mackenzie, 
D. H. Lawrence, and Gilbert Cannan. This started a 
fashion. These unhappy ones, with certain reluctant addi- 
tions, were, before they had escaped from their literary teens, 
christened the New Realists, or the Younger Novelists, or the 
Neo-Romanticists. Until the war buried their youth in a 
common grave they were estimated with a critical serious- 
ness that both their immaturity and their own hesitation 
should have forbidden. The war has at least destroyed that 
grouping, although I perceive, once and again, belated strag- 
glers like Mrs. Gerould make lamentable attempts at some 
reassertion of it. Some of those younger novelists have 
already ceased to entertain us; two of the ablest of them, 
E. M. Foster and D. H. Lawrence, have published no fiction 
within the last five years. On the other hand, new and 
admirable examples of the younger fiction have appeared— 
Frank Swinnerton, Ethel Sidgwick, Brett Young, Frederick 
Niven (the best Scottish novelist since the author of “The 
House of the Green Shutters’’), Clemence Dane, Virginia 
Woolf. Books so opposite as J. D. Beresford’s “God’s 
Counterpoint,” Swinnerton’s “Nocturne,” Brett Young’s 
“Crescent Moon,” Compton Mackenzie’s “‘ Poor Relations,” 
and Clemence Dane’s “Legend” prove quite clearly at this 
moment both that no general grouping is possible and that 
much work is being done in England that is valuable and of 
important promise. 

Camps are formed, battles are fought, criticism is active 
and alive. The future of the novel so far as England is 
concerned should be eventful and dramatic. 

What of the novel in America? Here, also, there are 
pessimists. I believe there to be small justification for that 
pessimism. It seems to be true that the American novelists 
of the older school are, with the definite exceptions of Booth 
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Tarkington and Ellen Glasgow, scarcely maintaining their 
earlier standards. Some of them, like Owen Wister and 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, have apparently said their say. 
Others, like Edith Wharton, have been interrupted by the 
war. 

No visitor can be six months in America, however, without 
realizing with an eager sense of excitement the new literature 
which the country is now producing. It is not my province 
to speak of poetry or belles-lettres, but the novel offers exam- 
ples enough. There is, for instance, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
who has received in England a more eager critical attention 
than any American novelist since Stephen Crane and Frank 
Norris. There is Miss Cather, whose “O Pioneers!” and 
““My Antonia” are masterpieces of American life and ideas. 
There is Sherwood Anderson’s “ Winesburg, Ohio,” and Mr. 
Fuessle’s “Flail.”” Add the stories of Harvey O’Higgins 
and Fannie Hurst and Edna Ferber, and the humor, abso- 
lutely new, utterly American, of Don Marquis, Ring Lardner, 
and George Ade. I mention writers who have given me 
pleasure in the six months of my stay here; there must be 
many others whose work limitations of time have hindered 
me from approaching. Here, at any rate, is sufficient 
challenge to any pessimist, and such critics as H. L. 
Mencken, Burton Rascoe, Francis Hackett, and others are 
making the challenge sufficiently audible. There is a new 
American fiction—fiction that has burst the sentimental 
bonds that so long bound it. Foreigners need no longer 
hesitate in despair between the slushy stupidity of the 
imbecile Far Western story and the innocent melodramatics 
of the New York chronicle. Here is now God’s plenty at 
last, and it will be a happy thing for the world outside when 
the full discovery of this is made. 

There is also James Branch Cabell. No one travelling 
around the United States of America during these last 
months, no one at least who is interested in literature, can 
escape the persistent echo of that name. It may be since 
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the stupid and entirely ludicrous censorship of “‘Jurgen” 
that Mr. Cabell has floated into a new world of discussion. 
I don’t know. I am definitely speaking of the period ante- 
rior to that censorship. I had not been two weeks in the 
United States before someone said to me: “Well, at any 
rate, there is Cabell.” That was a new nametome. I was 
given “Beyond Life” to read. My excitement during the 
discovery of that perverse and eloquent testament was one 
of the happiest moments of my American stay. I spent 
then a wild and eccentric search after his earlier master- 
pieces. Inside the cover of “Beyond Life” there were the 
titles of no less than fourteen books. I could see from the 
one which I held in my hand that Mr. Cabell was no careless 
writer. He had been writing then for many years and he 
was unobtainable! ‘“‘No, he has never had any success,” 
a bookseller told me. ‘‘No one ever asks for his books.” 

That situation is now changed. There are, I imagine, a 
great many more persons in the United States of America 
asking for “Jurgen” than are likely to obtain it. That 
good, at any rate, an idiotic censorship has done. 

I have now, after six months’ hard work, secured all the 
works of James Branch Cabell save only the records of his 
Virginian ancestors and relations, the chronicle of whose 
nativities and mortalities is not intended for a visiting 
stranger. I have read them all, and I am amazed that this 
remarkable and original talent has been at America’s 
service for nearly twenty years, its patient waiting entirely 
unrewarded whether by the public or the critics or even the 
superior cranks. 

Let it be said at once that Cabell’s art will always be a 
sign for hostilities. Not only will he remain, in all prob- 
ability, f forever alien to the general public, but he will also, 
I suspect, be to the end of time a cause for division among 
cultivated and experienced readers 

His style is also at once a battleground. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to denounce it as affected, perverse, 
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unnatural, and forced. It would be at once an artificial 
style were it not entirely natural to the man. Anyone who 
reads the books in their chronological sequence will perceive 
the first diffident testing of it in such early works as “ Chiv- 
alry” and “Gallantry”; then the acquiescence in it, as 
though the writer said to himself—‘“‘ Well, this is what I am 
—I will rebel against it no longer”’; and the final triumphant 
perfection of it in “Beyond Life” and “Jurgen.” 

Mr. Cabell began to write when the romantic movement 
was in full swing. Stevenson had left behind him a fine crop 
of cloak and sword artifices. These were the days of Crock- 
ett and Weyman. Of “When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
of “‘The Heart of Princess Osra,”’ of “Richard Carvel,” and 
“Janice Meredith,” and finally of “The Forest Lovers.” 
In the fierce swing back towards realism that followed we 
were carried, it may be, too far in the opposite direction. 
It is probable that Cabell was conscious in the very beginning 
of this impending reaction. In both “Chivalry” and “Gal- 
lantry”’ there is a note of irony far indeed from the innocent 
sentimentalities of his romantic competitors, but it is, as 

et, irony very slightly enforced. “Chivalry” need not 
ba us, although it seems most strange that there were 
so few readers of that volume to detect in the swing of the 
prose, the brilliance of the coloring, and the gay movement 
of the figures something exceptional and arresting. 

“Gallantry” is a more serious affair. At first sight, with 
its “‘Proems”’ and pictures by Howard Pyle and “ Explicits” 
and the rest, it seems to be of the Maurice Hewlett school. 

“Cabell has inherited these paraphernalia, and it looks now 
as though he will always retain them. A kind of defiant 
flag flung against the camp of the realists—irritating them, 
indeed, quite as sufficiently as the author can ever have 
expected. 

“Gallantry” is in its inception a string of stories about 
the Jacobean period in England and France. It has all the 
right furniture; the masculine heroine scorning the effemi- 
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nate hero, the eavesdropping behind screens, the duel in the 
woods, the magnanimous man of iron, the flippant exquisite, 
the last moment’s rescue. Cabell uses these with a delight- 
ful gusto, but they are old tricks, and some of them are 
allowed a too frequent repetition. Nevertheless, here for 
the first time some of the author’s peculiar gifts are appar- 
ent. The stories are quite definitely independent, with the 
very slightest links connecting them, and yet, in these links 
and in the abundant and amusingly mock serious politics 
scattered about the pages, there is Cabell’s first hint to the 
reader that he is building something more than a merely 
imposing erection. If the reader will follow all the stories 
in the volume in their given sequence, he will gradually per- 
ceive that a world of politics and permanent history is 
passing before him, and behind this world there is a deeper 


7 world still, a world that has no boundary of material time, 

a background against which the figures of the mythology of 
i Greece and Rome and Egypt and the Middle Ages, of the 
| eighteenth century and the twentieth, mingle with equal 
sight and equal blindness. 


The two chief masculine figures of these tales, the Duke of 
Ormskirk and the dastardly Vanringham, demonstrate the 
) first placing upon the stage of Cabell’s two dominant actors. 
These figures are recurrent through all the later books, and 
I have heard it urged in adverse criticism that the author is 
monotonous in his use of them. I believe the exact opposite 
to be the truer judgment. The author, as is apparent in his 
later inclusion of all his novels under the single term “‘ Biog- 
raphy,” is engaged in the history of the human soul. His © 
books, the reader gradually perceives, are simply varying | 
chapters of the Wandering Jew. He may appear as Orms- | 
kirk or Vanringham, as Wycherley or Pope or Sheridan, as( 
Jurgen or Falstaff, as the modern Charteris or Felix Kennas- | 
ton; behind the ephemeral body the features of the longing, 
searching, questing soul are the same. There is here, as I 
think there has never so deliberately been in the work of any 
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single novelist before, the history of an eternal, ceaseless 
quest. 

So soon as the reader discovers this intention, the books 
fall quite simply into line. From “The Soul of Melicent,” 
one of the most beautiful and moving of the books, to “The 
Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck,” the most modern of the novels, 
it is scarcely so much a series of stories as a succession of 
instalments in one long history. The volume of tales known 
as ‘‘The Certain Hour” gives this most plainly. Outwardly 
and for the casual reader, these are stories concerned 
with the hour when the poet comes into sudden, flashing, 
blinding contact with beauty. From the mists and bizarre 
splendors of the Middle Ages, through the Elizabethan 
seventeenth and the Queen Anne eighteenth centuries, 
through the humors of Sheridan and nineteenth-century 
Grub Street to the modern Virginian world the poet’s quest of 
beauty persists, hoping, suddenly exultant, ultimately 
defeated. The stories are told with varying success. The 
Shakespeare story, like all Shakespeare stories, is disappoint- 
ing; the Sheridan episode definitely poor; the Herrick chron- 
icle, to one reader at any rate, puzzling and obscure. But 
the two mediaeval histories are excellent, the Wycherley 
comedy delightful, and the Pope adventure surely one of the 
best short stories in the English language. “The Certain 
Hour’”’ is, I believe, the only book by Mr. Cabell yet pub- 
lished in England. It fell, I am informed, dead at its birth. 
Was there not a single critic in England aware of that chron- 
icle of Mr. Pope’s love affair, and were the bookshops of 
London and Edinburgh so overloaded with masterpieces 
that there was no room for a new one? And, more serious 
thought, are we now missing, year by year, other books that 
would do credit to our literary history? And yet I am told 
continually that never has there been a time when original 
talent was so easily recognized. I wonder. 

The most casual reader, at the close of “The Certain 
Hour,” must feel that he has been reading something more 
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than a series of pleasant stories. Mr. Charteris, dreaming 
under the battered statue on the green campus of his Alma 
Mater, has obviously some kinship with the figures of 
the distant centuries that have preceded him. It has been 
then a story of reincarnation—Kipling’s “ Brushwood Boy,” 
Arnold’s “Phra the Phoenician,” and the rest. And yet 
not that entirely. In most reincarnation stories it is the 
contrast of the backgrounds that gives the interest to the 
performance. Here, it is the central figure that matters. 
The pathos of the poet, his frustration and still, at the very 
last, his persistent hope, makes the varying centuries of 
scarcely any effect, so immortal is it. 

“It is only by preserving faith in human dreams that we 
may, after all, perhaps some day make them come true.” 
This text from ‘“‘The Cream of the Jest’’ is at the very heart 
of all this long chronicle. In spite of its qualifying clauses 
it is Cabell’s final assertion of immortality. His hero is, 
after all, even now, only in the midst of his quest. 

We come, then, to the modern novels, the modern frag- 
ments in the long, as yet uncompleted history. These are 
“The Eagle’s Shadow,” Cords of Vanity,” and “The 
Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck.”’ These three of all the books 
are the most vulnerable to attack. They must seem to the 
reader who picks them up casually, confused, unpleasant, 
and uncompleted. ‘“‘The Eagle’s Shadow,” which is an 
early work, need not detain us. ‘“‘The Rivet in Grand- 
father’s Neck”’ remains a very admirable example of Ca- 
bell’s modern work. It is, superficially, the familiar story of 
the old husband and the young wife. It has pathos, humor, 
a pleasant background of modern Virginia; but, when it is 
read without any sense of thé general scheme of which it 


forms a part, it must appear unsatisfactory. Mr. Cabell is ) 


always more deeply interested in the stream of life that | 
flows beneath his characters than in the characters them- 


selves. In the accepted, conventional sense of the word he / 


is scarcely a novelist at all. He takes shocking liberties 
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with his individuals as human beings. He is not, I think, 
very deeply aware of the motives that move ordinary minds. 
He is not, in the debased Freudian sense, a modern psychol- 
ogist; we may thank heaven that he is not—there are plenty 
of others. It follows that the heroine of “The Rivet” is 
irrational and spasmodic. 

She loves and she loves not, she accepts and she rejects, 
and the reader must simply take the author’s word for it. 
Mr. Cabell here is too ready to cover up weak spots with a 
motto, an epigram, a footnote. ‘This is really not my game 
at all,” he seems to say to us. “I don’t understand the 
stupid female. I have to include her because my Eternal 
Hero meets her at this moment, but I know very little about 
her and she is not important.” 

All this is simply to emphasize that Cabell is not a modern 
realist. In “Beyond Life,” which is his magnificent, 
unequivocal, defiant testament, he proclaims again and 
again that he is not. We have had quite enough in modern 
criticism of the determination of critics to force writers into 
some shape or form that they could never possibly support. 
There is no need to commit this crime over Cabell, but it is a 
legitimate criticism, I think, that, being what he is, he 
would be wiser to leave alone themes that demand realism 
and psychological analysis for true revelation. Neverthe- 
less, the very limitations of “The Cords of Vanity” and 
“The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck” make them remarkable 
books. They are unlike any other novels in the English 
language. The nearest in kind are “The Halfway House” 

\and “The Open Country” of Maurice Hewlett, but those 
‘comedies have nothing of Cabell’s peculiar qualities and are 
orderly and straightforward histories compared with these 
_odd Virginian ironies. 

“The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck” concluded Cabell’s 
middle period. It is with these latest works—‘‘ The Cream 
of the Jest,” ““Beyond Life,” and “Jurgen’—that he has 
reached the full command of his talent. Among many true 
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and many false things that George Moore has said in the 
course of his self-revealing history there is that admirable 
verity: “All except an emotional understanding is worthless 
in art.” That is so true that it is astonishing that so many 
honest critics should be able to forget it. But the converse 
is also true, namely, that there is nothing so blinding to true 
criticism as an emotional understanding. 

I am very conscious of this same converse in my estima- 
tion of these three books of Mr. Cabell’s. I know that they 
are not perfect. I am aware that greater than they have 
been written in the past and that, in all probability, greater 
than they will be written again. I am aware also that con- 
temporary criticism must be, nine times out of every ten, a 
case of blind leading the blind. Nevertheless, with the 
single exception of Joseph Hergesheimer’s work, I know of 
no three books by one and the same author written in the 
last ten years that have given me so vivid a sense of a new, 
defiant, and genuine personality, whose arrival on the scene 
must make a definite impression upon English literature. 
Whom have we had within the last ten years? Mr. E. M. 
Forster ceased to write with ‘“‘Howard’s End,”’ which was 
published, I think, in 1910. Mr. D. H. Lawrence? The 
impression made by “‘Sons and Lovers” was not confirmed. 
Edgar Lee Masters? To me, at any rate, the author of one 
book. Mr. Lytton Strachey? So far only one _ book. 
James Joyce? ‘‘Ulysses”’ is surely a poor second to “The 
Portrait of an Artist.” Virginia Woolf? “Night and Day”’ 
is not quite so good as “The Voyage Out”’; it ought to have 
been better. Sporadic works of individual talent, quite 
a number; and there are the poets—Robert Nichols, Sas- 
soon, Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, and many others. 
But I am only the more strongly confirmed in my confidence 
after such a retrospect that no writer, new to us in the last 
ten years, has revealed, in English, so arresting a personality 
as has James Branch Cabell in these three books. 

What do we ask for in a new writer? Individuality, inde- 
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pendence of thought, courage, and above all what George 
Moore (to quote him once again) has called “the great 
realism of the idea.’’ All these things are in the three books 
absolutely displayed. You may dislike “Beyond Life”; it 
may irritate you profoundly. You may curse the man’s 
affectations and poses (they are of course not affectations 
and poses at all). You may condemn him as narrow and 
pedantic and far from life as it is. He acknowledges all 
these things. He calls his book ‘Beyond Life,” and it is 
on the world beyond life that his gaze is resolutely fixed. 
That will naturally irritate you whose duty it is to number 
the holes in the spout of your neighbor’s gardening watering- 
can. But at least you must admit that he has been truthful 
with you. His man Charteris says at once: “It is by the 
grace of romance that man has been exalted above the ether 
animals,” and in close connection with this: ‘“‘The corner- 
stone of chivalry I take to be the idea of vicarship; for the 
chivalrous person is, in his own eyes at least, the child of 
God, and goes about this world as his Father’s representa- 
tive in an alien country.” 

“Beyond Life’ directs this gospel especially towards 
literature, and in a series of statements, Charteris, the au- 
thor’s mouthpiece, examining the art of Marlowe, Congreve, 
Sheridan, Dickens, Thackeray, brings us finally to our own 
day. In his indictment of modern realism he goes, as the 
author is delightfully aware, beyond the bounds of truth 
and plausibility, and the later chapters of the book may be 
read side by side with Frank Swinnerton’s indictment of 
romance in his study of Robert Louis Stevenson. Here is 
a piquant study in contrasts. But Mr. Cabell knows well 
enough that his Charteris is going too far; a delightful irony 
pervades the book and involves Charteris himself in its atmos- 
phere. In his final pages he is concerned perhaps too closely 
with ephemeral literature. Need Mr. Charteris disturb him- 
self so deeply over the popularities of Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright and Mr. Zane Grey? Moreover, towards the last, 
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the crabbed and irritable personality of the little jaundiced 
author separates itself quite deliberately from its creator. 
Charteris, in these determinate paragraphs, is the villain of 
“The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck.”” We are aware of his 
earlier history and are uncomfortablein contemplation of him. 

“Romance,” says Charteris, “‘is an expression of an atti- 
tude which views life with profound distrust, as a business of 
exceeding dulness, and of very little worth.” 

That was never Mr. Cabell’s judgment, and we cannot but 
feel that at the last it is the author rather than Charteris that 
we would prefer to hear. 

And, after all, it is in the final paragraph Mr. Cabell him- 
self to whom we are listening: 

‘““We are being made into something quite unpredictable, 
I imagine; and through the purging and smelting we are 
sustained by an instinctive knowledge that we are being 
made into something better. For this we know, quite 
incommunicably, and yet as surely as we know that we will 
to have it thus. 

“It is this will that stirs in us to have the creatures of earth 
and the affairs of earth, not as they are, but as ‘they ought 
to be,’ which we call romance. But when we note how 
visibly it sways all life we perceive that we are talking about 
God.” 

After finishing ‘‘ Beyond Life,” the reader should at once 
move on to “The Cream of the Jest”’ to observe how pre- 
cept “may be turned into practice.”” This work, although 
“Jurgen” is more entertaining, more various, more complete, 
and more humorous, is the best summary of Mr. Cabell’s 
art that we have. 

In scheme it amplifies the machinery of “Chivalry” and 
“The Certain Hour” and reminds us of Wells’s ‘Time 
Machine” and many another less able fairy story. Ken- 
naston, the author, whom we have met before, from whose 
works Mr. Cabell has frequently quoted, adequately but 
unromantically married, finds a piece of metal that transports 
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him, through dreams, back into certain existences. The 
metal is the Nessus shirt of “Jurgen,” the talisman that 
Mr. Cabell must always carry with him in order that dreams 
may begin so soon as possible. 

In this story there is nothing very striking and, as always 
in Mr. Cabell’s books, the story is most certainly “‘not the 
thing.”’ What is the thing here is Kennaston’s passionate, 
poignant longing for the active realizing of his fugitive 
dreams. Again and again, as I have said before, this long- 
ing has been Mr. Cabell’s theme, but he has never in any 
other work expressed it so clearly, so dramatically, so beau- 
tifully, so truthfully. 

From the merely technical point of view the little cameos 
of vanished moments in past civilizations are admirable. 
So often this has been attempted, so often the attempt has 
failed. How vivid for instance such a vignette as this: 

‘“* Again Kennaston stood alone before a tall window, made 
up of many lozenge-shaped panes of clear glass set in lead 
framework. He had put aside one of the two great curtains 
—of a very fine stuff like gauze, stitched over with trans- 
parent, glittering beetle-wings and embroidered with tiny 
seed pearls—which hung before this window. 

“Snow covered the expanse of housetops without, and the 
sky without was glorious with chill stars. That white city 
belonged to him, he knew, with a host of other cities. He was 
the strongest of kings. People dreaded him, he knew; and 
he wondered why anyone should esteem a frail weakling such 
as he to be formidable. The hand of this great king—his 
own hand—that held aside the curtain before him, was 
shrivelled and colorless as lambs’ wool. It was like a 
horrible bird claw.” 

Kennaston, his hero, thus pursues through the centuries 
his dreams and so resolves himself as another manifestation 
of the eternal Cabell figure. 

The physical trappings do not matter. In himself he is 
less than nothing, in his purpose everything. Of him the 
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author says: “He could face no decision without dodging; 
no temptation without compromise; and he lied, as if by 
instinct, at the threatened approach of discomfort or of his 
fellows’ disapproval: yet devils, men, and seraphim would 
conspire in vain in any effort to dissuade him from his self- 
elected purpose.” 

So when we come to Mr. Cabell’s final and at present most 
famous figure, Jurgen, we find him to be a dirty little paunch- 
bellied pawnbroker of the Middle Ages, tied to a shrew of a 
wife, of a niggardly, cowardly nature. 

Jurgen’s history has been accused of many ancestries. 
From Rabelais to Lord Dunsany authorities have been 
quoted and emphasized. I don’t think that any reader of 
the book need worry over this. Jurgen is born of a mind 
teeming with literature; he is the descendant of many cen- 
turies, many libraries, many stories and chronicles, but at 
the last he is his author’s own child, original and defiant in 
his own right, owing no man anything for his ultimate 
personality. 

Nor do I think that the reader need worry himself here 
about symbols, metaphors, and philosophies. ‘The his- 
tory of Jurgen” is precisely what any reader chooses to 
make it. It is not for every reader any more than are the 
earlier Cabell books. Some will find it heavy, some tedious, 
some puzzling and wayward; and some, as it appears ac- 
cording to the Comstockians, find itimproper. This censor- 
ship quarrel is an old one, but while the Bible, Rabelais, 
Gautier, Fielding, and the rest are open before us, and while 
the latest Midnight Revues are delighting New York, it 
seems something absurd and not a little pathetic that one of 
the few original works of literature that the English language 
has furnished us lately should be taken away from us. This, 
however, is a matter of no lasting importance. Jurgen 
will survive no matter what the Comstockians may do to him. 
He has the gaiety and beauty of permanence about him; the 
Nessus shirt is not easily destroyed by a policeman’s baton. 
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This at least may be said: If “Jurgen” is read simply 
for amusement, for the humor and brilliance of its episodes, 
for the drama of chapters, like the adventure with Guinevere, 
the fall of Pseudopolis, the episodes in hell, and, above all, 
the meeting with his grandmother’s God in heaven, there is 
benefit and happiness enough to be gotfromthebook. Noth- 
ing can be harder to write than fantasy of this kind, and yet 
for one reader, at least, the story never flags, the interest is 
never dropped, the humor and beauty and very gentle irony 
are everywhere present. 

Finally, it is the crown of Mr. Cabell’s work. He is, as 
writers go, a young man. He has, in all probability, many 
years of fine and successful labor in front of him, but, were 
he never to publish another line, he has, with three books, 
staked his claim and taken his place. Jurgen is the most 
triumphant manifestation of that travelling soul who re- 
mains, from first to last, his unfaltering subject. 

And, with the ending of Jurgen’s chronicle, we can ac- 
claim with no uncertain voice the definite arrival of a talent 
as original and satisfying as anything that our time has 
seen. 
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PROLONGING HUMAN LIFE 
By LyMan Fisk 


T has been well said that every physical problem involves 

a metaphysical problem which can neither be solved 

nor evaded. In discussing the group of phenomena which 

we term “life’’ we are compelled at the outset to recognize 

our absolute ignorance of the origin of life, although we have 

even now light on the means by which it can be indefinitely 
extended in lower organisms. 

That a considerable number of scientific men have held the 
belief that the life cycles of living organisms are more or less- 
fixed, that is, apart from the slow operation of evolutionary 
forces, is evident throughout the literature on this subject. 
This attitude has been particularly rigid and resistant with 
regard to the human life cycle. While no one has been 
seriously startled to learn that there has been some change 
either in structure or the duration of life of individuals of 
lower species, there has been a disposition to accept the 
suggestion that the human life cycle could be greatly modified 
as either sacrilegious or in defiance of some so-called “‘natu- 
ral” law. In either case, dogma and not evidence is be- 
hind such opinion. Man, in his egotism, in his traditional 
belief that he is made in the image of his Maker, has sep- 
arated himself from other living organisms not only psychi- 
cally but physically, and is continually assuming that some 
special consideration has been extended to him in the natu- 
ral as well as the supernatural world. It may seem like an 
extreme statement, but it is my belief that this attitude of 
mind has had much to do with retarding the progress of 
scientific medicine and interfering with a thorough study 
of human ills and the means by which they may be prevented 
or mitigated. It has likewise halted the study of latent 
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human capacities and the means by which they may be de- 
veloped, and the human life cycle not only extended but filled 
with more satisfying experiences. 

For the sake of argument, let us assume that man, at least 
so far as his physical make-up is concerned, is just plain 
animal. Let us bear in mind his relationship through his 
white blood cells to the humblest form of animal life, the 
amoeba. By studying the characteristics of lower organisms 
and the changes that can be brought about among them, 
both as to structure and life duration, we are led step by step 
to some fundamental truths which must be reckoned with in 
discussing the duration of human life and its adjustment on 
the highest plane of well-being. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated in the laboratory that 
the life cycles of lower organisms can be profoundly modified 
by artificial means. The life of the unfertilized egg of 
the star fish, which ordinarily has a brief existence, can be 
greatly prolonged by reducing the supply of oxygen. Legs — 
may be made to show prematurely in the tadpole by feeding 
thyroid extract. This may seem like a matter of infinitesi- 
mal importance to the human race; yet these and similar 
experiments establish a principle that is closely related 
to the reduction of the death rate on the Isthmus of Panama. 
In other words, such experiments establish the fact of the non- 
fixity of life cycles, their response to changes in environment 
or culture, and, in the absence of proof to the contrary, war- 
rant the application of this principle to human life. The 
material extension of the life of any organism, significant as 
it may be, is, however, far less important in its implications 
than evidence tending to establish the principle of the pos- 
sible indefinite extension of life, that is, the perpetuation of 
life without reproduction. The practical immortality of 
protozoan forms, which are perpetuated by subdivision, has 
long been a commonplace idea, but this after all meansa 
termination of individuality in each generation quite as 
definite as in the case of sexual reproduction and is not com- 
parable to the continuation of the life of the individual. 
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Some seven years ago, Dr. Alexis Carrel apparently solved 
the problem of the maintenance of life in a group of tissue 
cells for an indefinite period without reproduction. The 
profound philosophical significance of this remarkable ex- 
periment seems not to have been generally recognized. Its 
relationship to the Einstein theory may not appear at first 
glance to the casual observer, yet there is a very definite 
relationship. Einstein, in his development of relativity in 
physics, has given emphasis to the truth long since recog- 
nized by earlier philosophers that time itself is not an entity 
and can have no influence whatever over living matter. 

For those who are not familiar with Carrel’s experiment, 
it may be stated that he secured some connective tissue cells 
under aseptic precautions from the heart of a chicken em- 
bryo. These cells were placed in an aseptic nutrient me- 
dium—chicken plasma; he protected them from infection or 
adverse external factors of any kind, and he periodically 
washed them of poisons arising from the metabolic processes 
in the cells. Not only has this strain of tissue been kept 
alive, but it has grown. Like Topsy, it was never born, 
but “just growed.” I recently observed in a few minutes of 
time the growth of a fringe of new cells from this tissue that 
had occurred in the course of a period of seventy-two hours, 
the process being shown in an accelerated moving picture 
film. Carrel himself, in commenting in his first report on 
this experiment, stated that these cells had apparently been 
removed “from any influence of time.” Of course, this 
was a mere figure of speech and carries with it the misleading 
implication that time has something to do with the aging 
process in living organisms. What Carrel has positively 
demonstrated is this: that these changes are not due to 
time but to the very factors which he has successfully com- 
bated—infection, poison, injury, starvation. 

Loeb and Northrup, although working along different 
lines, have recently demonstrated the factors responsible for 
so-called “‘natural death.” While in their experiments they 
did not confer immortality on the organisms with which they 
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were working, their results are in confirmation of the prin- 
ciples established by Carrel’s experiment. Loeb secured 
aseptic eggs of the fruit fly and, by subjecting them to vary- 
ing degrees of lowered temperature, was able definitely to 
influence the life cycle. It was assumed that in such an 
experiment the well-known chemical principle that chemical 
reactions are retarded by lowered temperature would operate, 
and that the metabolism of the fruit fly would be slowed 
down by the lowered temperature, and the life cycle of the 
organism prolonged. Inasmuch as these organisms were 
protected from infection and other external injury and were 
properly nourished, their final demise was described by the 
experimenters as constituting natural death, or more prop- 
erly—physiological death, since any phenomenon that is not 
supernatural is natural. 

Loeb advances the theory that so-called “natural death” 
is due either to the cumulative effect of poisons formed in 
the organism or the loss of substances, such as hormones, 
which are required to stabilize the tissues in a state of health. 
The use of terminology in these relationships is extremely 
important, as terminology exerts a tremendous power over 
the trend of thought. What actually occurred in the case of 
the fruit fly was pathological, not physiological, death. In 
other words, some inherited fault in the organism which 
rendered it unable either to manufacture the necessary 
hormones, or excrete the poisons formed in its tissues, 
actually brought about in the final analysis a pathological 
state ending in acidosis or death. The life of the fruit fly, 
by means of a reduction in the temperature from thirty to 
ten degrees centigrade, was prolonged nine hundred per 
cent. Loeb figured that if by any means it should be possible 
to lower the temperature of the human body to 7.5 degrees 
centigrade, human life could be extended to nineteen hundred 
years. This was, of course, not a prediction but simply a 
logical principle derived from these experiments. He quite 
clearly states that the human organism cannot take on the 
temperature of the surrounding air, as does the fruit fly; and 
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even if it could, life at that low temperature would be wholly 
undesirable. 

Nevertheless, the principle of the non-fixity of the life 
cycle has been demonstrated by such experiments, and there 
are many conceivable modifications of environment other 
than temperature reduction that could affect the human life 
cycle. Indeed, very important modifications have already 
been made through the intelligence of man; and there has 
actually been a profound influence already exerted upon the 
average duration of human life, although it cannot be said 
that the span of life has been greatly extended, since most of 
the benefits conferred by sanitary science have been experi- 
enced in infancy or early adult life. There has been little 
effort made to combat the insidious changes occurring in 
middle life or later which we describe as “‘aging,”’ or the 
more prominent changes which are dignified by the term 
“disease,” which affect more particularly the circulatory 
system and the kidneys. Even without such evidence as 
that supplied by Carrel’s experiment, it is possible to derive 
a priori theories of the causes of diseases, old age, and death, 
theories which the experiments fully uphold. 

When we proceed to scrutinize the actual condition of 
living human bodies, we have still further confirmation of 
these theories, and we are led to a knowledge of the ways and 
means by which many of these causes of physical deteriora- 
tion can be met and neutralized. It is even possible to 
group under certain categories every conceivable form of 
influence that could operate to shorten human life or lessen 
its power. These categories are as follows: 


Heredity: always influential and sometimes definitely and hope- 
lessly limiting the life span. 

Infection: acute or chronic, by bacteria or parasites—probably 
the most potent cause of disease, old age, and death. 

Poison: from within or without; drugs, occupational poisoning, 
endocrine (glandular) or other organic disturbances releasing 
poisons or interfering with their elimination or destruction; 
protein sensitization. 
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Food Deficiency : general, as in a lack of sufficient food; or specific, 
as in a lack of some particular food substance—mineral, 
vitamine, amino acid, regulating food, and so forth. 

Food Excess: general, as in over-eating; or specific, as in excessive 
consumption of meat, sugar, starches. 

Hormone Deficiency: as in endocrine, or other organic deficiencies. 
(Hormone deficiency is probably the greatest immediate 
factor in limiting the life cycle. It implies a lack of some 
substance or group of substances not yet identified, whose 
function is to stabilize the tissues in a state of health.) 

Hormone Excess: as in the opposite states of endocrine over- 
activity. 

Physical Trauma: an obvious factor in life destruction, yet even 
physical over-work is not so often the cause of organic strain 
or injury as was formerly thought. The yielding organ is 
probably already damaged by infection or poison. 

Psychic Trauma: this is becoming more thoroughly understood. 
While here, too, we must look for underlying physical insuffi- 
ciencies, inherited or acquired, it is no doubt true that the 
psyche may become so profoundly injured as to react upon 
the physical state and shorten life. Fear, grief, and emo- 
tional excess are, however, more destructive than mental 
effort or mental work. 

Physical Apathy: lack of muscular effort and faulty muscular 
development are justly charged with degenerative effects. 
Psychic Apathy: this is evidently the cause, as well as the result, of 
failing physical powers; lack of interest in life induces physical 

apathy with its attendant evils. 


As to the degree to which the factors grouped under these 
categories are at work in deforming and shortening human 
life, there is much evidence available. During a long experi- 
ence in medical selection for life insurance, I was impressed by 
the large percentage of individuals, suffering from fairly ad- 
vanced organic impairment, who applied for life insurance 
with every confidence of receiving it. I was also impressed 
by the many instances of early death after fairly thorough 
physical overhauling had failed to reveal any serious disease, 
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showing the extent to which important tissues could degener- 
ate without giving any prominent manifestations of such 
changes. During the past six years, the supervision and 
analysis of the examination of about one hundred and fifty 
thousand people for the special purpose of prolonging their 
lives, has added a wealth of data to this evidence, and we 
have also the figures from the draft examinations in this 
country and other countries, showing the high percentage of 
physical defects and deteriorations that exist in the general 
population even in early adult life. Most impressive are the 
figures from Great Britain, showing a rejection rate of 22 
per cent at the age of 18; 48 per cent at 23, and 69 per cent at 
41. In this country, about 47 per cent showed defects 
worthy of record, and 34 per cent were actually declined for 
active service at from the age 21 to 31. In Great Britain 
four-fifths of those examined at from 18 to 41 showed defects 
worthy of record. 

These are, of course, minimal figures, since the draft ex- 
aminations were necessarily lacking in thoroughness and 
only the prominent defects were recorded, especially as af- 
fecting those rejected. There was no military necessity for 
carrying the examination further than to ascertain that the 
subject was unfit for service. Various modifications of 
practice were instituted as the draft proceeded, but these 
comments in the main hold good. It should be remembered, 
also, that many thousands of men were accepted for military 
service who were actually diseased or were far below par, 
with the expectation of remedying the defects or disease by 
treatment. Considerable work was actually done along this 
line until the demands on the medical resources of the army 
were too great to permit of the continuance of such activities 
on a large scale. Apart from these sources of information, 
we have the census records, showing that in the period of life 
when man is supposed to be in his prime, the death rate 
mounts rapidly. For example, at 40, the death rate among 


white males in the cities is more than three times what it is 
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at the age of 20, and the lowest death rate is found at the age 
of 12. From then onward it mounts with increasing rapidity. 
All this means that even in a fairly long lifetime the period 
of exuberant vitality, when man is in command of full phys- 
ical reserves, is very brief. It is this situation with which I 
quarrel and which offers a real appeal for scientific and 
sociological effort, rather than the mere prolongation of the 
life cycle. Unless we can extend and improve the period of 
high vitality, unless we can lift the physical handicaps that 
are now imposed upon us as age advances, there would be 
some logic in the proposal that has been made—that life be 
shortened as to its later stages. What we must vigorously 
combat is the all too common medical attitude towards this 
problem, the disposition to regard the defects and impair- 
ments at each advancing decade as “normal to the time of 
life.” They are never normal, any more than the former 
death rate in the Canal Zone was normal; and to set up such 
standards is to bar the way to scientific advancement. 
In the reports of the Life Extension Institute on men who 
were able-bodied workers, examined without selection and 
therefore reflecting the general condition of their age group in 
the active working population, the following conditions were 
found: 
Industrial Commercial 
Average age 34 Average age 26 

Class 1. No physical impairment 

reported and no modification 

of living habits required. 0% 0% 
Class 2. Slight physical impair- 

ment or defects requiring 

observation or hygienic guid- 

ance. 10% 10% 
Class 3. Moderate physical im- 

pairment or defect requiring 

some form of hygienic guid- 

ance or minor medical, den- 

tal, or surgical treatment. 41% 52% 
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Industrial Commercial 
Average age 34 Average age 26 
Class 4. Moderate physical im- 
pairment or defect, medical 
supervision or treatment ad- 
vised, in addition to hygienic 
guidance. 35% 27% 
Class 5. Advanced physical im- 
pairment or defect requiring 
systematic medical supervi- 
sion or treatment. 9% 9% 
Class 6. Serious physical impair- 
ment or defect urgently de- 
manding immediate atten- 


tion. 5% 2% 


Such people as these constitute the group in the population 
who are most in need of study. They are drifting without 
scientific control or analysis; they are not sick enough to be 
moved to go to a physician, but they frequently dally with 
pseudo-scientific health cults, patent medicines, self-treat- 
ment, fads; and, in the long run, they land in the hospital or 
doctors’ offices too far advanced in disease for the full cor- 
rection of their troubles. 

As to the possibilities when such people are secured in time 
for hygiene to remould their lives or for medicine or surgery 
to correct their obvious physical defects, I may cite a group 
of cases that have come under my observation. It was pos- 
sible to follow the saving in mortality in a group of several 
thousand life insurance policy-holders who received periodic 
health examinations and counsel based upon the findings— 
that is, counsel as to the correction of their hygiene or sug- 
gestion as to what form of medical, surgical, or dental 
treatment to seek. In that group, extending over seven 
years, the mortality was reduced one-half. 

As to ways and means of utilizing present scientific know]l- 
edge in prolonging or, what is really more worth while, 
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filling up the cycle of human life with better things physical 
and psychic, there is a wealth of opportunity, which may be 
classified as follows. Eugenics should be made operative 
in transmitting highly adaptable characteristics, so far as 
such an influence can be made so. There should be periodic 
physical examination for the purpose of ascertaining the 
trend of the individual and affording opportunity to correct 
physical and psychic defects. Physical education and 
training should be given in schools, public and private. We 
should institute physical training and military training for a 
brief period in order to bring the entire young adult popula- 
tion at maturity under intensive physical analysis and 
thorough instruction in hygiene and good citizenship, as well 
as in the fundamentals of military training. A National 
Department of Health should be organized, with a cabinet 
officer at its head who would see to it that the health of citi- 
zens receives as much consideration as the health of hogs. 
The present health activities among life insurance companies, 
which have a business interest in the longevity of their 
policy-holders, ought to be extended. Industrial medicine, 
already developing rapidly along these lines, should ulti- 
mately provide machinery by which the whole working 
population will be under medical supervision and guidance, 
as well as physically examined. Much work has already 
been done in this field by the United States Public Health 
Service, the Life Extension Institute, and the Association of 
Industrial Surgeons. State and city health departments 
must receive adequate support and the hearty co-operation 
of citizens in their efforts to broaden public health work and 
carry it beyond mere sanitation and food inspection. Medi- 
cal schools can develop more highly the special instruction of 
students, undergraduate and postgraduate, in the science of 
keeping people well, in the detection and study of the more 
insidious forms of physical degeneration and their prevention, 
as well as the joyous work of evolving higher physical powers 
from those latent in the individual and the race. 
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No one who has critically examined the evidence can deny 
the possibility or even the probability that science will be 
able within the near future profoundly to influence human 
development. No one who has studied the remarkable 
changes that occur in the human body when certain specific 
substances—such as vitamines in our food, or the hormones 
manufactured by the ductiess glands and other organs—are 
either withheld or administered in excess, can doubt that 
along these lines alone, entirely apart from the other factors 
I have mentioned, it will be possible to influence both the life 
cycle and the physical type of the human organism. 

Regardless of such special developments, however, we may 
confidently expect a very definite improvement in the physi- 
cal condition and in the longevity of individuals through 
meeting such influences as mouth infection, or focal infec- 
tion generally, syphilis, and a long range of troubles that 
come from neglect of personal hygiene and failure properly to 
regulate exercise, activities, and diet. 

In a series of 1,800 X-ray films of teeth, 62 per cent of the 
individuals were found with root infection. Inasmuch as 
root infection can cause organic disease, arterial degenera- 
tion, kidney degeneration, and the like, we can see the 
possibilities involved in meeting nothing more than the 
attacks of streptococci and allied bacteria. 

We are at liberty to take the data and the thoughts herein 
presented and allow the scientific imagination to play upon 
them for a while without being accused of frivolity or fantas- 
tic exaggeration. The first question that confronts us is 
that of the probable trend of scientific discovery and effort in 
the matter of prolongation of human life. If the effort is 
applied chiefly along the lines of the correction of persona] 
hygiene, eradication of infection, and protection against 
poisoning, the progress in the lengthening of life will be very 
deliberate because it will be confined to people who have the 
ideals of conduct involved in a thorough carrying out of such 
plans. There would result in the course of generations 
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higher ideals of living, better adjustment to environment, 
and no great social or political dislocation or disturbance. 

We are, however, at liberty at least to discuss the possibil- 
ity of the development of specific means of maintaining 
health and vitality, apart from those involved in the mere 
regulation of conduct. While it would be inaccurate to im- 
ply the probable discovery of a veritable elixir of life, it is 
within the bounds of possibility that a combination of speci- 
fic substances adapted to the needs of certain types of indi- 
viduals may ultimately be discovered, which will make the 
prolongation of life a simpler matter than regulation of 
conduct alone. 

In this event, many startling possibilities would confront 
us. It is quite possible that the struggle for the materials for 
the prolongation of life would supply the basis for wars of 
extermination. We cannot deny such a possibility when 
we recall that recently a great nation, highly organized and 
backed by a wealth of scientific culture, started one of the 
most ruthless wars in history, merely for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a commercial place in the sun. Such wars might 
operate to keep down the population, otherwise the popula- 
tion would continue to increase even if the birth rate were far 
less than at present. We should then be confronted by the 
choice of either race suicide carried to the nth power, or 
what might be termed “selective euthanasia.”” Unless we 
practically abolished the birth rate, we would be under the 
necessity of scientific regulation of the death rate, and it 
would then be “‘up to” a jury to decide as to those who were to 
live and those who were subjects for euthanasia. There 
would, of course, be a wide scope here for human feeling and 
prejudice. If the “drys” were in power they could not be 
expected to render a wholly impartial verdict as to the fitness 
of certain “‘ wets” to live, and the converse would apply if the 
“‘wets” were in power. By that time, of course, communi- 
cation with other planets, which is now being more or less seri- 
ously discussed, might be carried to a point of relieving the 
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world of surplus population by means of express projectiles 
directed to some more (or less) favorably situated planet. 

It is difficult to conceive of a world fit to live in where there 
would not be the music of children’s play and laughter, 
where there would be no fresh young lives coming forward to 
struggle with the light and shadow of existence. However, 
we must not forget that if the human race ever reaches an 
adjustment to a life cycle of indefinite length, all such pos- 
sibilities that we now view with horror would necessarily be 
neutralized by other factors, or such a life cycle could not be 
attained. In other words, we must view the possibility of a 
super-existence in which there would necessarily be struggle 
and suffering and conflict, but an enormously amplified in- 
telligence and living capacity wholly beyond the criteria now 
in our possession for judging the worth-while-ness of life. 

It may be asked: Could a man retain any illusions after two 
thousand years of existence? Would woman still be an 
enigma? As to the latter query, it could be answered that 
in so advanced a social state woman might not have any 
further biological value, in which case she would be either 
selected for euthanasia or deported to some other corner of 
the universe to bewilder and to charm. 

I am not making a prediction, far less uttering a wish, as 
my predilection and hope is wholly against such a monstrous 
hypothesis; nevertheless in a purely scientific discussion 
sentiment must be excluded. As Huxley long ago pointed 
out, some people seem to think that personal distaste for a 
logical conclusion is in the nature of valid evidence against 
it. To be sure, we have the reverse of the postulate of 
woman’s annihilation to consider. Some authorities have 
actually predicted a manless world. There is no cumulative 
evidence tending to establish the probability of such a trend. 

It may be added, however, in order not to make a partial 
presentment of these problems, that not only the physical 
but the temperamental and emotional characteristics of sex 
which we are disposed to accept as indices of fixed personali- 
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ties are in fact subject to modification and transformation by 
bio-chemical means. The phenomena arising from trans- 
plantation of glandular structures, as well as the removal of 
glandular structures, point the way to tenable hypotheses of 
the obliteration of sex differentiation without recourse to 
either deportation or selective euthanasia of either sex. 
Recent studies in physical types reflecting glandular differ- 
ences in human beings and experiments on animals in the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital have given some definite testi- 
mony on this subject; they show the possibility of profound 
changes in animal types by the control of bio-chemical activ- 
ities. This again is a plain statement of evidence and not a 
prediction or a counsel. Man’s intelligence must work out 
the final solution if permitted to do so, and it is to be hoped 
that it will move along non-malignant channels. 

At a time when there is a veritable hysteria for dissociating 
the personality from the body, it is well to bear in mind that 
personality in its most important characteristics can be 
wholly transformed by bio-chemical or physical changes and 
that much digging around in the psyche may bring no results 
unless we explore the material state of the body. 

Assuming that science is not checked in its researches, I am 
willing to predict, without fear of contradiction in the dim 
distant ages, that in the course of five hurdred years the 
human race will present changes as to physical condition, as 
well as environment, that will render human society entirely 
unrecognizable to those of the present era. We must, of 
course, contemplate the contingency of a complete annihila- 
tion of present culture by some political or geologic cataclysm 
compelling man again to follow the rugged trail of evolution 
from barbarism. 

Finally, we must concede the certainty that dissipation of 
energy and geologic change in the distant future will finally 
abolish all life on the earth. Anyone who desires to carry 
the scientific imagination beyond this point is, I judge, en- 
tirely at liberty to do so in this free Republic. But let such 
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who follow science in the search for final causes give heed to 
the words of Mallock: 


O rash one pause, and learn my name; 

I know not love, nor hate nor ruth. 

I am that heart, of frost or flame, 

Which burns with one desire—the Truth. .. . 
Canst thou endure the worlds of fire, 

The worlds of snow? Or bear to mark 

On each some ratlike race expire 

Which cannot leave the sinking barque? 


Having brought the reader to this pass, is it good mental 
hygiene to leave him there, confronting the certainty of an 
earthly débacle, even though it be distant a thousand million 
years? Surely not. Granted that it be quite as irrational 
to worry over that distant prospect of a dead world as it was 
for Mark Twain to weep at the grave of Adam, we must not 
take a chance. After treading the formal paths of logic 
and of scientific evidence, we can comfortably fall back upon 
the faith that is in us, and, bearing in mind the relativity of 
all our knowledge, assume the possibility of spheres of action 
and of life far above any canons or criteria derived from 
human experience or postulated in human thought. 
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BRITISH POETRY UNDER STRESS OF WAR 


By Cuauncey B. TInKER 


NONSENSICAL saying, current in 1918, declared 

that we must make the most of the war, since it was 
the only one we had. The tone of light-hearted cynicism 
in these words reveals the spirit of disillusion in which the 
workaday world ended the great struggle. It was all as 
different as possible from the spirit in which the conflict 
had been begun. At the outset there had been a disposi- 
tion to make the most of the crisis which confronted the 
world, the greatest war of all history, worthy of modern 
man—a crusade late in time. We are already beginning 
to forget the exaltation of spirit which marked the early 
days of the war, before the cup of trembling had been pressed 
to the lips of the nations and men had come to realize that 
the triumph of spiritual forces might be indefinitely delayed 
or sink altogether out of the realm of possible achievement. 
Despite the prophecy of a war to last three years, men in 
general could not but believe that the struggle was to be 
brief though fierce, and they glimpsed the glory of victory 
before a single battle had been fought. As if in prepara- 
tion, they called aloud for the inspiration of poetry “‘as a 
man calls for wine before he fights.”” More ardent folk 
seem to have expected the war to act as a sort of automatic 
redemption of mankind; priests prepared for a great reli- 
gious revival; a renaissance of art was confidently awaited. 
‘*Literature,” said a London gentleman to me in August, 


1914, “will rise like a fountain.”” The widespread demand 
for poetry became immediately apparent in the newspapers. 
The London “‘Times,” if I remember correctly, reprinted, 
morning by morning, Wordsworth’s great series of sonnets 
on England, written in 1802. Englishmen turned instinct- 
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ively to their national heritage of poetry for an expression 
of the spirit of the hour, 


For dearly must we prize thee, we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men. 


The “‘Telegraph” made much of Kipling’s ‘Hymn before 
Action” and Tennyson’s “Revenge.” Poet after poet 
expressed as best he might the prevailing mood of exalted 
endeavor. One impatient correspondent, I remember, 
wrote to the “Post” to inquire how Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
Kipling could be silent at the moment of the public need. 
When Mr. Masefield’s beautiful poem, “August, 1914,” 
appeared, it was regarded as but an earnest of the coming 
glories. Despite some fears unnamed, despite a vague 
uneasiness at the recollection of Britain’s ancient habit of 
muddling through, there was a general disposition to believe 
that this was the moment of dawn, in which it was bliss to 
be alive. I do not mean to understate the general appre- 
hension. There were enormous sacrifices to be made, but 
the people were in a mood for sacrifice. Men must die for 
England, and men were ready to die—with a song upon 
their lips. Could a poet be silent? 

It was under stress of this tremendous demand that the 
earliest poetry of the war—what may not improperly be 
called the first school of war poets—came into being. It 
was eminently practical, addressed straight to the heart of 
common men. Emotion became starkly simple, fraught 
with a sense of the awful grandeur of a world facing eternal 
issues, yet as young and glad as the youthful warrior going 
forth to battle. | There was something in the songs as simple 
and democratic as the hosts, “clad in the hue of earth,” 
to whom all poetry was now dedicate. Youth and death, 
God and country, love and home, were the theme. There 
was poetic material a-plenty and a universal impulse to 
self-expression. 

When the poetry from the front began to come in, certain 
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limitations in it were at once apparent, such, indeed, as 
might have been expected from the character of the emotion 
which was astir. It was almost exclusively lyric. Narra- 
tive had no part in it; somehow the poets of the trenches 
did not seem inclined to the telling of stories, but rather to 
the revelation of their inmost hopes and fears. One in- 
stinctively avoids the adjective creative in speaking of it, 
for the forms of art were never an end in themselves, but, 
as in all moments of dread issues, a means of expression. 
Half the mannerisms of modern poetry disappeared at once, 
its exotic phrases, its strange moods, its conscious search- 
ing after forcefulness; and with them went that new “‘free- 
dom”’ from old metrical restraint which had been regarded 
as a precious discovery of our time. For the moment, at 
least, the soldiers rang the knell of vers libre, for soldiers 
wanted only poetry. Ballad, song, and sonnet seemed to 
be the natural means of expression for those under the 
dominance of strong emotion. 

Yet in it all there was no mood of bravado. There was 
nothing in it about Tommy Atkins. The manner of the 
“‘Barrack-Room Ballads” had been laid aside with the red 
coat. It did not even suggest the famous battle poetry of 
earlier days, for there was no lust for conflict and no talk 
about the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. If any- 
thing were needed to prove the absence from the English 
heart of any imperial dreams of conquest, it might be fur- 
nished by the songs of the soldier-poets. The common note 
was one of solemn devotion to a cause, with hardly a sug- 
gestion of youthful confidence in the strength of its hands. 
Phrases like “‘red-blooded manhood,” and “strong silent 
warriors with sinews bred to battle,’’ were discarded as 


useless lumber. This battle was not to the strong. And 
so there appeared a poetry which Shelley might have read 
with ecstasy and Wordsworth with a calm satisfaction, 
since it was primarily spiritual. 

Perhaps no group of poets ever thought more familiarly 
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of death than the young singers of the campaigns of 1914 
and 1915. The enthusiasts who had expected a sudden 
apparition of orthodox religion on the fields of Flanders 
were doomed to a certain disappointment; but there was 
a sufficient interest in the fate of the human soul, for all 
that. The religious poetry of the war deserves a chapter 
to itself—the usual fate of religious poetry—but there were 
certain religious poems so new and so appealing that they at 
once transcended the limits which seemed to be perennially 
fixed for this variety of lyric. Such was the wholly delight- 
ful ‘Christ in Flanders,” the work of an anonymous poet, 
which expresses an intensity of personal faith that must 
have amazed many a colorless chaplain. Such, too, is 
Everard Owen’s short poem on Harrow, entitled “‘Three 
Hills”: 
There is a hill in England, 
Green fields and a school I know, 
Where the balls fly fast in summer, 
And the whispering elm-trees grow, 
A little hill, a dear hill, 
And the playing fields below. 


There is a hill in Flanders, 

Heaped with a thousand slain, 
Where the shells fly night and noontide 
And the ghosts that died in vain,— 

A little hill, a hard hill 
To the souls that died in pain. 


There is a hill in Jewry, 
Three crosses pierce the sky, 
On the midmost He is dying 
To save all those who die, 
A little hill, a kind hill 
To those in jeopardy. 


But this mood of serene confidence, though common 
enough, was by no means general. The old Victorian notes 
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of thwarted search and wistful regret reappeared. ‘We 
were not born to anchored creed,” wrote Sergeant Coulson, 
like a descendant of Clough or Arnold, a few weeks before 
he was killed. Yet there was too much of high spiritual 
adventure in the poet militant to permit him to rest con- 
tent with negatives. There is something symbolic of the 
soldierly attitude in the title which Charles Hamilton Sorley 
chose for his most beautiful lyric, “‘Expectans Expectavi,” 
which ends: 


I have a temple I do not 

Visit, a heart I have forgot, 

A self that I have never met, 

A secret shrine—and yet, and yet 


This sanctuary of my soul 

Unwitting I keep white and whole, 
Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst care 
To enter or to tarry there. 


With parted lips and outstretched hands 
And listening ears Thy servant stands, 
Call Thou early, call Thou late, 

To Thy great service dedicate. 


How far is all this from the mood of the age which, with 
bloody head unbowed, thanked whatever gods might be for 
its unconquerable soul! Among all the poets lost in the 
war, there is perhaps none whose death is more grievously 
to be deplored than Sorley’s. Less facile and beautiful 
than Rupert Brooke, less appealing than Kilmer, wanting 
the magnificent joyfulness of Julian Grenfell, Sorley yet 
has a largeness of phrase, an imaginative scope, and a sense 
of unrealized power which are as rare as they are priceless. 
There is something in him of the breadth and freedom of his 
beloved hills. With no lack of buoyant youthfulness, he 
was yet an adventurer in the realm of the spirit, a tireless 
and beautiful soul, with whom, one feels, even the business 
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of warfare was but an incidental experience. At the end 
of his second sonnet on death, he has written lines which, 
but for their suggestion of his own failure, might be taken 
as his epitaph: 

And your bright promise, withered long and sped, 

Is touched, stirs, rises, opens, and grows sweet 

And blossoms, and is you, when you are dead. 


From Sorley’s, as from the soldier’s verse in general, 
there is a notable absence of any adequate expression of 
hatred for the foe. The enemy is, as it were, taken for 
granted. The poets of the Allied armies felt no desire to 
imitate the Prussian hymnology of hate. The imminence 
of death seems to blast away all the uglier passions; indeed 
the soldier is the only one who can write without offense of 
an ultimate reconciliation with the foe. ‘‘You are blind, 
like us,” says Sorley, of the Germans. Such generosity of 
impulse, which I find it hard to emulate, is perhaps an 
evidence of that “redemption” which the sentimentalists 
dreamed of at the beginning of the war, but is hardly the 
form which they would have chosen for it to assume. It 
is due, I suppose, to the instinctive feeling of the fighting 
man that the furnace of affliction through which he is pass- 
ing is a sufficient purgation of the blackest crimes, a purga- 
tion in which even the enemy may share. 

When all is said, it is hard, well-nigh impossible, to judge 
the ultimate literary value of these poems. Who shall have 
the audacity to weigh in the puny scales of his own expe- 
rience such lines as these of Julian Grenfell’s? 


The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from glowing earth; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 

Great rest and fulness after dearth. 
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All the bright company of heaven 
Hold him in their high comradeship, 

The Dog-Star and the Sisters Seven, 
Orion’s Belt and sworded hip 


The blackbird sings to him, “Brother, brother, 
If this be the last song you shall sing, 
Sing well, for you may not sing another; 
Brother, sing.” 

For such lines, as for the gaiety of spirit which they embody, 
the attempt at criticism seems not merely unchivalrous, but 
futile. When the critic, like the poet, has walked with 
Death as with a familiar companion, when he has con- 
fronted, day by day, the raw savagery of unregenerate man, 
when he can lift his voice in song out of a world of dirt and 
despair, then he may have something to say of such poems 
which shall not be wholly impertinent. Meanwhile he can 
but be dumb with wonder. Much must be forgotten, 
many personal emotions must grow dim, before these poems 
can be adjudged as a final contribution to the literature. 
Even with the poems of despair and anger one is similarly 
indulgent, for one reads and remembers the dark days of 
the spring of 1918; the old agony of bereavement and 
hope deferred is renewed once more, and poetry, save as a 
consolation or a battle-cry, shrinks to a little thing. 

As the years of the war went by, the poetry from the 
front took on a harsher tone, as we should have known that 
it would do. Romance decayed. Realism had its inevi- 
table triumph. The war had lasted too long. The world 
had grown weary and disillusioned, sick of blundering and 
muddling and incompetence in high places, and divided 
counsels, all of which were paid for in young lives. There 
entered the soldier’s poetry a note of anger and defiance, 
a tendency to tell the full and bitter truth about the battle- 
field. One of the earliest to reveal this tendency was Leslie 
Coulson, a sergeant of the Royal Fusiliers, who was later 
killed in action: 
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The dripping wheels go roaring by 
And crush and kill us where we lie, 
Blaspheming God with our last cry. 


There is now no wish to spare the reader or to idealize the 
life of the fighting man. Nothing more is said of the beauty 
of sacrifice or the joy of dying for England. There is now 
no easy vision of triumph or of a God who rules in righteous- 
ness. Robert Graves, another of the earlier realists, writes 
a poem called “Big Words,” the opening verses of which 
are a fair specimen of the brave old manner, and then 
sweeps romance away with this contemptuous couplet at 
the end: 


But on the firestep, waiting to attack, 
He cursed, prayed, sweated, wished the proud words back. 


Graves is pre-eminently the poet of disillusion. ‘Goliath 
and David,” a poem on a young soldier who fell in 1916, 
is, for our purpose, sufficiently described by its title, save 
that it gives no hint of the terrible conclusion: 


Shame for Beauty’s overthrow! 

(God’s eyes are dim, His ears are shut.) 

One cruel, backhand sabre-cut— 

“T’m hit, I’m killed,” young David cries, 
Throws blindly forward, chokes . . . and dies, 
And look, spike-helmeted, gray, grim, 

Goliath straddles over him. 


Here is no poet who will belittle pain, or call quick-coming 
death a little thing; rather he will insist on his reader shar- 
ing such poor measure of the torment as may be communi- 
cated to him. 

This bitterness grew apace. Poets appeared who spoke 
with contempt of all things connected with the war, and 
caused a grieved surprise in the minds of readers in search 
of romantic thrills. Comfortable people at home, happily 
“doing their bit” by writing cheerful letters to the soldier, 
with the pleasant expectation that he will prove a hero, 
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shall see a little of the seamy side. Readers of the poetry 
of the war have had the rich wine of life poured out for 
them; from henceforth they shall be given the dregs of 
fury. God helping them, the poets of the trenches will 
say a word to the smug people at home, to the pudgy en- 
thusiasts at the club, to the newspaper critics, to the men 
with a “cushy job,” and to the swivel-chair officers, who 
find it so easy to bear the sacrifices made by others. Away 
with all the false optimism! Mr. Siegfried Sassoon chose 
for the title of his collected verses the words, “‘Counter- 
Attack,” the bitter significance of which cannot escape the 
dullest reader. He turns fiercely upon the people at home 
and all their cheap desire to be cheery and courageous. 
What does it all matter to the man who has to do the dying? 


Does it matter?—losing your legs? 

For people will always be kind, 

And you need not show that you mind 
When the others come in after hunting 
To gobble their muffins and eggs. 


Do they matter?—these dreams from the pit? 

You can drink and forget and be glad, 

And people won’t say that you’re mad; 

For they’ll know that you’ve fought for your country, 
And no one will worry a bit. 


So this is what the soldier really thought of us! This, then, 
was what came of our plucky attempt to make the best of 
the only war we had. Perhaps the only man who does not 
feel a novel sense of humiliation in the face of it all is the 
wretched desk-officer; for he had already been made to 
feel the measure of the public contempt. But here the con- 
tempt is extended to include the High Command: 


“Good morning, good morning!” the General said, 
When we met him last week on our way to the line. 

Now the soldiers he smiled at are most of ’em dead, 
And we’re cursing his staff for incompetent swine. 
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“‘He’s a cheery old card,’ grunted Harry to Jack, 
As they slogged up to Arras with rifle and pack.— 

But he did for them both with his plan of attack. a 
Those who have heard representatives of this school of 
poets read their verses aloud will not soon forget the hectic 
atmosphere of the performance. Audiences weltered in 
self-reproach as they listened; it was felt to be almost a 
disgrace to be alive and unwounded. There were but 
two classes of people, these young poets seemed to say, 
those who had been under fire, and those who had loafed. 
They impressed their hearers as a group apart, speaking 
their own peculiar language and understanding their own 
peculiar emotions, which were based on a common expe- 
rience, but flinging to the public the curt explanation that 
only those who had lived through it all could know what 
the poetry meant. It is probable that nobody who was 
not for a protracted period under fire can quite realize the 
effect of such an experience in driving a man’s mind in upon 
itself. This long-drawn association with the ranks of 
destruction begot a sense of aloofness from ordinary man- 
kind which it is difficult to estimate. All ordinary values, 
all worldly standards, were scrapped. And so Robert 

Nichols writes: baad 


Was there love once? I have forgotten her. / 
Was there grief once? Grief yet is mine. 
O loved, living, dying, heroic soldier, 
All, all my joy, my grief, my love are thine! 
None has expressed better than he this sense of a corporate 
existence under strange conditions, the freemasonry of 
common association in a new world of death. It inter- 
fuses and unifies all his poetry, and, in its less lovely aspects, 
tends to create an impression painfully suggestive of animus 
towards the rest of mankind as an enfeebled racé. 
Well, all this of course is not without a very teal value. 
It is significant documentary evidence, if nothing more. 
But it has its own peculiar beauty, a large and abiding 
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enthusiasm for the common soldier and a hatred for every- 
body who, purposely or carelessly, forgets him. And yet 
it may be doubted whether the mood of discontent in such 
verses is more than transient. It is improbable that Mr. 
Sassoon will be permanently satisfied with his own descrip- 
tion of enlisted men as “glum heroes speeding up the line 
to death.”” Nor is it possible that these brilliant young 
officers who fought their way out of Tartarus, back to the 
world of common men, can long retain their attitude to the 
rank and file of mankind as dull, indifferent, out of touch 
with suffering and what it means to its victims. Some- 
thing must, after all, be granted to the human race. Most 
of us have a sort of instinct that tells us that battlefields 
are but a symbol of life itself. Surely this is something 
more than a metaphor. The common man is perhaps like 
those earlier poets of the war who masked their sadness and 
their struggle under a front of cheerful indifference. May 
it not be that the soldier-poet was himself a little indifferent 
to the patient enduring tribe at home? There are moments 
when it is harder to endure than to act and todie. The war 
was prolific in such moments. So, ina very subtle and gentle 
way, did Miss Sedgwick reply to this school of poets in her 
beautiful story entitled “Autumn Crocuses.”” No quota- 
tion can suggest the delicate art with which the suffering of 
an invalided soldier is set over against the agony which a 
young Englishwoman has endured and mastered, until at 
length calm of mind and cheerfulness are hers once more 
and a simple silence regarding the past. 

Silence. One did not know, one could not conceive, how 
ready a master of it the returned soldier was to become. 
The tendency to boastful reminiscence seems to have been 
largely confined to the flamboyant artists of the ten-cent 
journals. Peace reigns—if nowhere else—in the poetic 
world. The soldier, after being plunged into a noisy sea of 
congratulations, has somehow contrived to give us a notion 
that his experience was beyond the reach of mere words, 
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and has, on the whole, gone quietly about his business. The 
uglier emotions, springing from the hideous anomalies of 
warfare, are silenced. And it may well be that in this silent 
dignity there mingle thoughts of companions who did not 
return, for whom the rest is indeed silence. As one of our 
own poets has sung: 


Among them, above them, around them, 
The unseen legions throng,— 
With the gold of our dreams we have crowned them, 
And their robes are the sound of our song. 
Therefore with banners burning, 
With lights and with garlands dressed, 
Honor to these returning,— 
Honor to those at rest. 


The record of poetry from the front may be regarded as 
now roughly complete. Some few poems may, as it were, 
appear posthumously, but it is unlikely that they will 
change the complexion of the general contribution as we 
know it. Even the paeans of victory and the hymns cele- 
brating the return of the troops are now written and done 
with. Is this the end? It may be so, but if it be indeed 
the end, then it is clear that we have failed to make the most 
of the war. There is no reason in the nature of things, 
why the inspiration of the day of battle should pass out of 
the literature. Even if the victory, achieved at a cost, be 
destined to disappear in a fume of politics and a ruinous 
warfare of classes, there still remains as our heritage the 
most majestic example of man’s capacity for unselfish devo- 
tion of which the world’s history bears record. Whatever 
else may be lost, however the meaning of it all may be 
smirched and spoiled by the politicians, we have seen the 
blinding glory of mankind, 


The sons of Man arisen 
Against the sons of Shame. 
In other wars, it has not infrequently proved that the 
grandest poetry has come into being after the actual battles 
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have dwindled to a memory. The spirit of the French 
Revolution found ardent expression in the poetry of Shelley, 
who was a babe in arms when that struggle ended. The 
““Concord Hymn” was written when the American Revolu- 
tion was beginning to disappear into distant history. The 
full tragedy of this war will be accomplished only when the 
spirit of the common men who fought it is forgotten. That 
so sad a result should come about is inconceivable even in 
nations whose chief apparent concern is in doing big busi- 
ness as usual, and forgetting in a rage of reconstruction the 
heroism of their past. Not until we shall have repudiated 
the spirit of our dead will poets be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity, which they have had from the beginning, of making 
the most of the war. 
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THE BLACK ROCK 
To Thomas Hardy 


By Jonn Govutp FLETCHER 


I 


Off the long headland, threshed about by ronnd-backed 
breakers, 

There is a black rock, standing high at the full tide; 

Off the headland there is emptiness, 

And the moaning of the ocean, 

And the black rock standing alone. 


In the orange wake of sunset, 

When the gulls have fallen silent, 

And the winds slip out and meet together from the edges of 
the sea, 

Settled down in the dark water, 

Fragment of the earth abandoned, 

Ragged and huge the black rock stands. 


It is as if it listened, 

Stood and listened very intently 

To the everlasting swish and boom and hiss of spray, 
Listened to the creeping-on of night; 

While afar off, to the westward, 

Dark clouds silently are packed together, 

With a dull red glow between. 


It is listening, it is lonely; 

For the sunlight 

Showed it houses near the headland, 
Trees and flowers; 
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For the sunlight caused to grow upon it scanty blades of 
grass, 

In the crannies of the rock, 

Here and there; 

For the sunlight brought it back remembrance of a world 

Long rejected 

And long lost; 

Showed it white sails near the coast, 

Children paddling in the bay, 

Signs of life and kinship with mankind 

Long forgot. 

Now the sunset leaves it there, 

Bare, rejected, a black scrap of rock, 

Battered by the tides, 

Wallowing in the sea. 


Bleak, adrift, 

Shattered like a monstrous ship of stone, 
Left aground 

By the waters, on its voyage; 

With no foot to touch its deck, 

With no hand to lift its sails, 

There it stands. 


II 
Gulls wheel near it in the sunlight, 
White backs flash; 
Gray wings eddy, curl, are lifted, swept away, . 
On a wave; l 
Gulls pass rapidly in the sunlight 4 
Round about it. 


Gulls pass, screaming harshly to the wave-thrusts, 
Laughing in uncanny voices; 

Lonely flocks of great white birds, 

Like to ghosts; 
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But the black rock does not welcome them, 


Knows by heart already all their cries; 


Hears, repeated, for the millionth millionth time 


All the bitterness of ocean 
Howling through their voices. 


It still dreams of other things, 

Of the cities and the fields, 

And the lands near to the coast 
Where the lonely grassy valleys 
Full of dun herds deeply browsing, 
Sweep in wide curves to the sea; 


It still holds the memory 

Of the wild bees booming, murmuring, 
In the fields of thyme and clover, 

And the shadows of broad trees 
Towards noon: 


It still lifts its huge scarred sides 
Vainly to the burning glare of sun, 
With the memory of doom 

Thick upon them; 

And the hope that by some fate 
It may come once more to be 

Part of all the earth it had; 


Freed from clamor of the waves, 

From the broken planks and wreckage 
Drifting aimless here and there, 

With the tides; 

Freed to share its life with earth, 

And to be a dwelling-place 

For the outcast tribes of men, 

Once again. 
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In the morning, 

When the dark clouds whirl swift over, 

From the southeast, dragging with them 

Heavy curtains of gray rain, } 


The black rock rejoices. t 
All its little gullies drip with cool refreshing showers. 
All the crannies, all the steeps, 
All the meagre sheltered places 

Fill with drip and tinkle of the rain. | 


But when afternoon between the clouds 
Leaves adrift cool patches of blue sky, 
Floating like deep stretches of the sea, 
Between floes of polar snow; 


Then the rock is all aflame: 
Diamonds, emeralds, topazes, 
Burn and shatter, and it seems 
Like a garden filled with flowers. 


Like a garden where the rapid wheeling lights 

And black shadows lift and sway and fall; 

Spring and summer and red autumn chase each other 
Moment after moment, on its face. 


So, till sunset | 
Lifts once more its lonely crimson torch, a 
Menacing and mournful, far away; q 
Then an altar left abandoned, it stands facing all the horizon 
Where the light departs. 


Massive black and crimson towers, 
Cities carven by the wind from out the clouds of sunset 
look at it; 3 
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It has dreamed them, it has made this sacrifice, 
Now it sees their rapid passing, 
Soon it will be bleak and all alone. 


IV 
Abrupt and broken rock, 
Black rock, awash in the midst of the waters, 
Lonely, aloof, deserted, 
Impotent to change; 


Storm-clouds lift off, 

The dawn strikes the hills far inland. 
But you are forever tragic and apart, 
Forever battling with the sea; 


Till the waves have ground you to dust— 
Till the ages are all accomplished, 
Till you have relinquished the last reluctant fragment 


To the gnawing teeth of the wave; 


I know the force of your patience, 

I have shared your grim silent struggle, 

The mad dream you have, and will not abandon, 
To cover your strength with gay flowers; 


Keel of the world, apart, 
I have lived like you. 


Some men are soil of the earth; 

Their lives are broad harvest fields 

Green in the spring, and gold in their season, 
Then barren and mown; 


But those whom my soul has loved 

Are bare rocks standing off headlands; 
Cherishing, perhaps, a few bitter wild flowers, 
That bloom in the granite, year after year. 
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POLAND IN THE NEW EUROPE 
By Prince Casimir LuBomIRsKI 


A WAR-WEARY world stands amazed at the human 
resilience shown to-day by two political groups 
whose peoples have been immersed in the horrors of 
devastating war for over five years. On the one hand, 
there is Bolshevist Russia, battling fanatically for the new 
imperialism of autocratically disciplined communism; on 
the other hand, the Republic of Poland, defiant and sur- 
rounded by traditional enemies, defending with a demo- 
cratic army the final bulwark between the red rule of 
anarchy and Western civilization. On the borders of 
Poland, a war that would have shocked the world before 
1914 (but which hardly drew the attention of the Western 
press of 1920 until the fall of Kiev) is being fought to its 
desperate end, and it is far from an exaggeration to say 
that the fate of civilization depends upon the outcome of 
this struggle as truly as it depended upon the crushing of 
German imperialism in 1918. 

Poland to-day, despite the clamorous propaganda of the 
enemies that fear her rise and the “liberals” with their 
vague dreams and even vaguer theories, despite the nerve- 
racking novelty of reconstitution and of self-government 
after generations accustomed to the pressure of autocratic 
government by force, stands the one protector of the weaker 
and smaller nationalities of eastern Europe. With the aid 
of struggling Latvia, the Polish army threw back the Bolshe- 
viks in the North, and then under the leadership of General 
Pilsudski kept the faith by turning the liberated territory 
over to the administration of its ally. Similarly, the 
Polish army, together with its Ukrainian ally, has wrested the 
Ukrainian capital, Kiev, from Bolshevik misrule and has 
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liberated the territory of its ally from the hereditary op- 
pressor of Ukrainian liberty of mind, body, and soul. 

New vistas of progress are revealed to the world. With 
Polish assistance will follow the reconstitution of the Ukrain- 
ian transport system and the peaceful cultivation of the 
land in that mid-European granary, which in succeeding 
harvests will prove to the world the great forward step 
taken by Poland at this time of world distress for lack of 
food. Kiev, so dramatically described in the Associated 
Press despatches as a city of ruin, dismantled shops, and 
empty market places under Bolshevik rule, will once more 
blossom with its old culture and prosperity as the centre of 
the legitimate aspiration of the Ukrainian race. The Polish 
army, under the pledge of General Pilsudski, stands ready 
to-day to protect its ally or withdraw its strength at the 
will of the newly liberated peoples. These have been some 
of the military and political plans and accomplishments of 
Poland, a state with eighteen months’ experience of self- 
rule. 

With her young men at the front, Poland is to-day 
the only one of the new political groups, recognized in their 
sovereignty at the close of the great war, that has had suf- 
ficient faith in her people to carry out a general election by 
universal suffrage and to organize a popular government, 
granting liberal institutions and parliamentary government 
responsible to the electorate, in time of war. This, in spite 
of the fact that, after those memorable days in November, 
1918, when that handful of Polish patriots tore weapons 
from the hands of Germans and Austrians to drive them 
from their territory, the new nation found itself swamped 
in a deluge of varying kinds of war currency dumped by 
invading armies, ruled by the various legal statutes of the 
three former imperial governments, facing devastated 
fields and demolished factories, without an army, police, 
or any other public organization. 

That was in 1918, when Poland drew breath again after 
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a century and a half of bondage. To-day Poland stands 
with her face sternly set to the future, holding no illusions, 
knowing that her destiny lies in her own hands, and willing 
to earn the respect of the liberal world through the sweat 
of her brow and the strength of her arms. Smoke is again 
pouring from the high chimneys of the factories of Warsaw, 
Lodz, Lwow, and Pozen; miners are working overtime in 
Dombrowa and Cracow; fifty thousand workers are reviv- 
ing once more the textile mdustry which before the war aimed 
at rivalling that of Manchester. 

How can this be explained? How can it be explained, 
especially when one looks at the huge credit book of the 
United States and finds that from the ten billions of dollars 
the American government has loaned to Europe, not one 
cent went to Poland? For a Pole, the explanation is easy. 
Likewise, for those Americans who have visited Poland 
during the past nineteen months. The explanation lies 
in the long-suffering patience of a people that had kept 
alive the fires of patriotism under the Russian knout and 
the Prussian drillmaster for a hundred and fifty years of 
bondage; of a hard-working peasant and a laboring popula- 
tion known for decades as one of the world’s greatest 
reservoirs of dogged workers. The explanation of Poland’s 
existence to-day—not to mention its support of a victorious 
army and its feat in having already sent out the first ship- 
loads of exports from the port of Gdansk (Danzig)—lies in 
the fundamental nature of its people. In spite of starva- 
tion and disease, they have kept at the front a force of over 
800,000 men and boys—the only army, by the way, that 
has faced and fought Bolshevism without suffering from 
infection and consequent political disease, the only army 
that has thrown back the Bolshevik hordes and maintained 
its gains without a retreat. 

For an American to understand the future that lies before 
Poland—the réle Poland will play in the twentieth century 
—it is necessary first to understand the Polish people; 
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and, second, to appreciate its geographical position and its 
tremendous agricultural, mineral, and labor resources. 

The economic réle of Poland in the New Europe may be 
judged from a glance at the map. Probably no other 
country is in close contact with so many neighbors or is so 
essential as a gateway to the trade between neighbors. 
On the north, there are Livonia, Lithuania, and Prussia; 
and only a short distance across the Baltic Sea, Finland, 
Sweden, and Denmark. On the west, Germany and the 
Czecho-Slovak state; on the south, Hungary and Rumania; 
and in the east, the Ukraine and Moscovy, or whatever 
may come out of Russia. To all these countries Poland 
is necessary, and it is natural to expect extensive com- 
mercial relations between them and Poland, because 
economically they are more or less interdependent, Poland 
alone being able to look forward to a time when she may be 
self-sufficing. Warsaw as a business centre is daily growing 
in importance now that it has been liberated from the ener- 
vating influence of Russian rule, that forbade the commer- 
cial development of which its position as a great metropoli- 
tan city, centring the art and history of a great people, 
made it the heir. 

In the former Russian Empire, from Petrograd to Vladi- 
vostok, from Riga to Odessa, in the Donetz, the Caucasus, 
and Transcaspia, in administration and in factories, in 
prospecting and in mining, in the army and the navy, on the 
railroads, in the universities and in the scientific institu- 
tions, thousands of Poles had been employed, frequently 
occupying the most prominent positions because of their 
efficiency and adaptability. The great majority of these 
men have returned to Poland from Russia, even as Poles 
have returned from Germany and Austria. They form 
the nucleus of the experienced men who will take the lead 
in commercial intercourse with Russia, France, and America; 
and France and America will in turn profit by the indis- 
putable knowledge these Poles have acquired of Russian 
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affairs through association with Russian business and 
development. 

Poland stands to-day as the gateway to the Russia of the 
future, and it is through Warsaw that the Western world 
will establish contact with eastern Europe. 

Raw material, such as timber, iron ore, leather, and flax, 
will be exported in great quantities from the Ukraine, cen- 
tral Russia, and from farther east, to be transformed in 
Poland into manufactured goods required again by these 
countries. The necessary foundations for a great indus- 
trial development exist already in Poland where there is no 
lack of engineers, no lack of skilled workmen, of coal, oil, 
or lumber. The great need at present is machinery for the 
factories and fresh capital to provide the impetus to make 
productive the skill of loyal, disciplined labor. To trans- 
port agricultural implements from America into Poland 
and Lithuania is simply extravagance, though it may be a 
necessary extravagance in time of emergency; but the 
building of American factories in Poland which can turn 
out American agricultural implements from Polish raw 
materials by means of Polish labor, is a business proposi- 
tion the worth of which is realized by none so greatly as by 
Americans who know Poland. Rails, cars, and locomotives 
may be imported into Poland to-day to answer the emer- 
gency call of a land denuded of rolling stock by predatory 
armies (as indeed they are being imported), but to do so 
is as extravagant as it is to borrow money at from sixty to 
seventy-five per cent. 

If a man is sick, he may be ready to spend a reasonably 
large sum of money or even to sacrifice his belongings to 
pay the necessary doctor’s bill; but generally he hesitates 
to call the best and most expensive specialist, and the 
ordinary family physician is preferred. On the other hand, 
in particular cases, a specialist—even the most expensive 
specialist—may be interested and ready to give his expert- 
ness for a reasonable remuneration. If in the present state 
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of affairs, the Old World may be compared to a hospital, 
it is certain that, among the sick and convalescent nations, 
Poland deserves the attention of the best specialists. For 
the benefit of these specialists, a statement of the resources 
of Poland will be briefly presented. 

The supply of coal—the principal source of energy, the 
backbone of industrial development at the present stage of 
the world’s progress—will be sufficient in Poland for many 
centuries to come, even if the annual output becomes 
double what it was before the war. Because of the excep- 
tional thickness of the coal seams and the great simplicity 
of geological structure, the natural conditions for exploita- 
tion are most favorable. Poland will export coal to Ger- 
many and Austria; and if the facilities of water transporta- 
tion are improved (already extensive improvements are 
under way) the Baltic states will buy Polish coal in pref- 
erence to English coal. It is accurately estimated that the 
coal beds of Dombrowa, northern Galicia, upper Silesia, 
and Karwina contain over a hundred billion tons. In 
1913, there were ninety mines, employing 177,000 work- 
men and turning out 61,900,000 tons of coal valued 
at $136,000,000. The coal mines in the district of Dom- 
browa and Cracow alone, in spite of the difficult conditions 
they faced, produced during the last three months of 1919 
an output of 1,800,000 tons, or eighty per cent of the cor- 
responding production of 1913. Poland is at work. The 
quality of the coal is good and in the western portion of the 
Silesian basin, at Karwina in particular, the reserve of cok- 
ing coal is great, thus giving to Poland a solid basis for a 
rapid development of the existing steel works. 

In Poznania, Congress Poland, Silesia, as well as in eastern 
Galicia and Volhynia, easily accessible and very rich 
deposits of brown, or lignite, coal exist. It is a striking 
fact that the output of brown coal has now risen to over a 
hundred and thirty per cent of the production of 1913. 


The miners, in an endeavor to do their part to solve the 
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problems of the nation, worked in many cases overtime 
and on Sundays in order to decrease the shortage of fuel, 
and thus increased the output from 416,000 tons in the 
month of March, 1919, to 640,000 tons in October. 

The force of running water, “white coal,” awaits exten- 
sive development in Poland, where huge resources of water 
power abound, especially in the Carpathian Mountains 
and in the meandering course of the Nieman, south of 
Kovno, where conditions are well adapted for the installa- 
tion of powerful electric plants. 

The most essential source of human energy, food, will not 
have to be imported into Poland, once agricultural imple- 
ments are restored to the peasants and the huge fertile 
terrain is once more cultivated as a whole. The result of 
abnormal war conditions and the ferocious system of 
devastation so ruthlessly applied by the Russian and 
German armies, and later by the retreating Bolshevik 
hordes, has forced Poland for the time being into the ranks 
of the food importing countries. The farmers need horses, 
agricultural implements, tractors, seeds, live stock. Every- 
thing has to be built up anew, because nothing was left 
standing in the systematic endeavor to exterminate the 
nation. 

During pre-war periods, Poland produced an average of 
225 kilos of bread cereals per head. As the annual con- 
sumption amounted to 190 kilos, the normal level of the 
agricultural output provided more than 800,000 tons of 
grain for export each year. To-day Poland’s monthly 
shortage of breadstuffs is 50,000 tons. However, agricul- 
tural production, based upon a rich soil and in the hands of 
perhaps the most frugal peasant farmer in Europe, will 
quickly recover, and within two years Poland will produce 
enough food to sustain the population. When the 8,000,000 
acres, formerly productive but now not yielding a ton of 
foodstuffs, are once more cultivated, the country will resume 
her place as a food exporting nation. 
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In particular, Poland has been one of the largest pro- 
ducers of potatoes in the world, exceeded with her eighteen 
million tons yearly only by Germany and Russia. The 
re-establishment of the starch and alcohol industries, which 
is being accomplished as quickly as circumstances permit, 
will furnish the market with first class products made from 
more than three million tons of potatoes annually. 

The export of poultry and eggs into Austria and Germany 
has already begun, and if the sugar-beet crop of the present 
year is satisfactory, there will be a surplus of sugar manu- 
factured in the extensive refineries of Poland. Before the 
war a hundred sugar factories turned out a yearly surplus 
of four hundred thousand tons for export. 

With freedom from Russian rule and the beginning of 
modern education in what was formerly Russian Poland, 
the introduction of more efficient methods of agriculture 
should greatly increase the volume of Poland’s exports of 
foodstuffs when normal conditions return. Nitrogen, potas- 
sium salts, and phosphates are available in Poland to revive 
the exhausted soil; and happily enough the reserve of 
potash, most important of all, is sufficient for several 
centuries. 

Poland looks forward to the draining of the millions of 
acres of Pinsk marshland to care for the needs of a popula- 
tion whose birthrate is second only to Russia. 

It is noteworthy that in Russia the mir, the common 
ownership of the land surrounding the village, has made 
the peasant indifferent. In Poland, the peasant is a land- 
owner, and he realizes that his future lies in his own hands. 
It may be that the Pole is not as sympathetic by nature as 
the Russian, but he is practical like the French. He may 
dream less—vague dreams created Bolshevism—but he ac- 
complishes more. It is a fundamental difference in character, 
and it may account for the statement often made by return- 
ing Americans that “Poland is less tainted with Bolshevism 
than any country in Europe to-day.” 
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The oil fields of Galicia—which are already interesting 
American and English capital—form a great reserve of 
energy. As long ago as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, crude oil was known in Poland and was used as 
axle grease; but it was not until 1853, one year before Sitt- 
man’s discovery, that two Poles in Lemberg, Lukeszewicz 
and Zech, engaged in the refining process. From then on, 
the oil industry became increasingly important until 1909, 
when a maximum production was reached, 2,077,000 tons 
comprising the output. The fields have never been ex- 
ploited; rather, they have hardly been scratched. 

Poland is also a large producer of salt, oil, ozokerite, and 
spelter, and ranks second only to the United States in its 
output of zinc. The estimated yearly production of zinc 
and lead amounts to 670,000 tons. In 1913, 44,000 tons of 
Silesian lead yielded seven tons of silver. The deposits of 
limestone, chalk, marble, gypsum, and kaolin are sufficieat 
for all requirements of the country, and in the North, clay 
of excellent quality counterbalances the deficiency of build- 
ing stone, which is confined to the South. 

Wieliczka, which contains the largest salt mines in the 
world, has a well established historical reputation. In many 
other places in the Carpathian Mountains, rock salt is to be 
found, as well as in Silesia, Poznania, and Congress Poland. 
Salt will be exported from Poland, and what is more impor- 
tant, it will be one of the foundations for the development 
of the chemical industry. 

Timber is one of the most valuable assets, covering as it 
does a huge territory. It affords a large fuel supply and the 
raw material for the wood-work and furniture factories, 
whose reputations were established before the war, as well 
as for pulp factories. Although the Germans, with char- 
acteristic thoroughness, cut down vast quantities of timber, 
the bulk of it they left trimmed on the ground, and this 
amount so cut and left behind is estimated to be worth 
more than the entire foreign debt of Poland. 
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The iron mines of Poland have never been rightly ex- 
ploited, though the production of pig iron in 1912 was 
1,441,000 tons. But the iron and steel industry will remain 
where the coal is to be found. A further development of 
the Polish steel works requires the building of canals and a 
general improvement of the waterways, in order to stimu- 
late the production of iron by affording more ready accessi- 
bility to the market. 

It is of interest to note that among the oldest canals of 
Europe are those connecting the San and therefore the 
Vistula with the Pripet (a tributary of the Dnieper), the 
Pripet with the Nieman, and finally the Nieman with the 
Naren, a tributary of the Vistula. The Poland of two 
hundred years ago had need of these inland waterways 
connecting the Baltic with the Black Sea and facilitating 
commerce with Lithuania and the Ukraine. Plans have 
been made for an extensive improvement of the waterways 
in order that they may share the burden that falls upon 
the railways. 

When the Poles regained control of their country, they 
found that the Germans and Russians had, in turn, stripped 
the rolling stock from the railroads. There are now about 
two thousand locomotives and twenty thousand cars 
operating in Poland. This equipment seems small when 
one thinks in American terms or even in terms of the large 
Polish territory that is knit together by a railroad system 
that is yet to be properly developed. But regular train 
service has been established over every mile of track and is 
now being maintained in spite of the demands of military 
necessity—a feature of which Poland is justly proud, and 
which is due, to no small extent, to the adoption of American 
railroad methods and supervision. 

At best this is a brief sketch of the resources of Poland, 
but it may give some idea of the strength of the nation even 
as a knowledge of the Polish peasant and workman gives 
some idea of the stability of the Polish state. The resources 
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for self-development exist. The man power abounds. All 
the destruction which human ingenuity can apply was 
visited upon the fields and industries of Poland by enemies 
who desired not only to devastate the countryside for 
military reasons, but to exterminate the population for 
political reasons, since a hundred and fifty years of constant 
oppression had failed to dim the national spirit of work- 
man, peasant, or prince. Yet to-day Poland, an island 
between the anarchy of Russia and the unregenerate, 
brooding Germany, stands firmly planted, the more firmly 
because she knows that politically she must work out her 
own salvation. 

The legislative programme of the Polish government 
includes providing food, clothing, and dwellings for work- 
men, the mobilization of all industry, a labor codex, general 
insurance, and the division of large estates or unused land 
so as to build up a nation of property-owners who shall 
have a rightful interest in a government by law and order. 

Foreign loans are being sought and are desired strictly as 
loans for the purpose of purchasing food to tide over the 
present emergency and for the purpose of buying seed, 
grain, farm animals, and raw materials. The industries 
require fair private credits, for which they are willing to 
give as securities their plants; these credits to purchase raw 
products, which, in turn, would be paid for by the finished 
product—a direct barter of labor for material. 

This is the condition, and these are the simple require- 
ments of Poland. But Poland requires one thing more— 
understanding. This is an era when there is much talk 
about “‘imperialism” on the one hand, and “liberalism” 
on the other. It is a language of the Western world, which 
would apply such theories as if they were an exact science. 
Sadly enough, they are not such a science. 

I have read many of the American intellectual “liberal” 
journals, and they speak a language of men isolated by 
nature’s boundaries and safe from harm, They view the 
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world as an abstract, intellectual study, and they are well 
situated geographically so to view it. It is easy to be 
“liberal”? with another man’s life, when your own is safe. 
It is noble to talk about “imperialism” but not dangerous 
when your shores are lapped by two great oceans. It is 
difficult, indeed, for Poles to understand the “‘liberalism”’ 
that forbids Poland to take the only course possible to pro- 
tect those homes she is now rebuilding after having heard 
the roar of enemy guns on every front for five years and 
after having felt the heel of the tyrant for a hundred and 
fifty bitter years. Poland has promised self-determination 
for every district her armies in their death struggle with 
Bolshevism have wrested from the enemy. Poland knows 
no philosophy that with an enemy ahead would counsel 
retreat. Poland remembers too well the smoking ruins of 
peasants’ huts. If the Western world has any faith in 
democracy, it can accept the promise of the Republic of 
Poland, whose government was elected by universal suf- 
frage, whose government is responsible to the people for 
every act, that it will allow its eastern frontier to be settled 
by the principles enunciated by the President of the United 
States. And remember well, it is never Americans return- 
ing from Poland who talk grandiloquently about “imperial- 
ism.” For they know, as others can never know, the réle 
Poland has taken in the New Europe. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TEACHERS 
By E. A. Cross 


FFUSIVE praise of the American school system has of 
recent years become so common in print and public 
addresses that it seems fitting to publish once at least, 
for the information of thoughtful people, the truth about 
teaching as a profession in America. All the facts here set 
forth are matters of common knowledge among well-in- 
formed leaders in education, but they are not known to the 
general reader. Such facts as constitute the core of this 
article are published in doctors’ theses, in educational maga- 
zines, and in books read only by the few teachers who are 
really professional in their attitude towards teaching and 
education. The business man, the farmer, and the law- 
maker have given the school system their confident appro- 
val, have entrusted their children to the schools as they are, 
and have believed that these schools are doing all for their 
children that could be done in any system of schools. But 
careful investigators in the field of education have not been 
so confident. 

Under educational conditions obtaining in this country, 
the schools have done remarkably well; but to put the whole 
truth about the profession of teaching in America into a 
single gloomy sentence—there is no such thing. There are 
some professional teachers—a few who have made a study 
of the work they are doing, who have planned to continue 
as teachers permanently, and who are constantly keeping 
pace with the onward and upward progress of teaching. 
These are not all in the “higher” institutions of learning. 
They are in the elementary schools and in kindergartens; 
they are classroom teachers in elementary grades and high 
schools; they are principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
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ents; and a few of them are teachers in normal schools and in 
college and university departments of education as well as 
in the usual college and university departments which re- 
quire men of great learning. But all told their name is not 
legion. 

The thinking public is in the present hour of peril 
looking to the schools for safety for the future. Men and 
women are anxious to be assured that the schools are teach- 
ing sanity, stability, clear thinking, respect for the rights 
and thoughts of others, property rights, common honesty, 
moral decency, love of country, fair play—all the principles 
and qualities which they believe are American, and hope 
will continue to be American despite the post-war chaos 
into which we seem to be madly plunging. The spectacle 
of business and property imploring the schools to save them 
from the tidal wave of Bolshevism, which is apparently 
sweeping the world, would be amusing if it were not so des- 
perately tragic. The schools in which they place their hope 
and trust are just the school teachers. And who are the 
teachers? This is not a question of who are the exceptions, 
the bearers of light, but who are the vast body of teachers in 
America? 

In the first place, as to numbers in the United States, they 
are approximately 650,000 individuals. About one person 
in every one hundred and fifty is a teacher. As to sex, 
130,000 of them are male, and 520,000 are female. As to 
age, half of them, men and women, are around twenty-one, 
twenty-two, or twenty-three years of age. An exceedingly 
large number of these hoped-for saviors of the nation are 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. As to prep- 
aration for their calling, the elementary teachers—those 
who outside the family and social group really shape the 
characters of the mass of school children—the average 
teacher has had only four years of schooling beyond the 
elementary grades, beyond the experience of those whom 
he is to guide; and a disquieting number of thousands have 
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had no training beyond the eighth grade. As to length of 
service in their calling, men serve on an average of seven 
years, and women three or four. Nearly one-third of them 
are teaching school this year for the first time; and next 
year another third will be new. 

These statistics are not vague guesses. They are collated 
from the reports of the Commissioner of Education and from 
the extensive and painstaking investigations of men who are 
alarmed at the conditions which we face in our schools. 

A hundred years ago schools such as teachers with this 
background might have kept would have sufficed in this 
country. Each community was nearly an independent 
social unit. The fight was to conquer the wilderness. It 
was a struggle against material obstacles to win fuel and 
shelter, food and clothing. There was no complex social 
problem. The schools taught children the three things 
needed in the struggle of the time—to read, to write, and to 
“cipher.” These are not the ultimate problems of the 
schools to-day. These are only the tools by means of which 
children acquire their education. It is still important that 
these subjects be taught well—better in fact than in the old 
day—but the big problem of the schools of to-day is to train 
children so that they may become efficient and capable units 
in the social complex which we call civilization. If the 
schools are to save the country from the red terror which 
would destroy one civilization and build up another over- 
night, teachers must themselves have an intellectual and 
moral background. They must!know what has been the 
experience of the race as it has painfully struggled forward 
and learned wisdom by trial and error; and then they must 
look outward and forward with a perspective which will 
enable them to see things as they are in daylight and not 
through a blue haze of idealism which scorns foundations and 
backgrounds. 

Truly we have no teaching profession in America. No 
other occupation whose average term of preparation is only 
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four years of schooling beyond the eighth grade, and in 
which many of the practitioners lack even that little, would 
presume to call itself a profession. Neither do men and 
women train for professional service when they expect to 
remain in the profession on an average only three and a half 
years. The usual preparation for law, medicine, architec- 
ture, and engineering is eight years above the eighth grade. 
The men and women who educate themselves for these pro- 
fessions expect to work for a lifetime in the profession for 
which they fit themselves. The public does not trust its 
health, its disputes, its building, its engineering projects, to 
boys and girls of eighteen; but it does entrust to such un- 
trained youths what is vastly more important, the training 
of the next generation of the citizens of a republic. And 
for assuming this tremendously heavy responsibility, it pays 
them the wages of grocers’ boys and kitchen mechanics. 
Perhaps that is all their services are worth. Granted! In 
many cases incompetent teachers are overpaid. Any salary 
is too much for the bungler and stumbling block in a school. 
But the average salary for the bungler and for the pearl of 
great price is still less than half a hodcarrier’s wages. We 
shall not have a profession of teaching until we utterly 
forget what was paid for teachers in 1919 and begin to pay 
real teachers what they are actually worth in 1920. 
Averages are deceptive. When an investigator reports 
that the average school teacher is a woman twenty-four 
years of age, with the equivalent of high school training and 
that she has taught two years and received a salary of six 
hundred dollars a year, the public is not alarmed. The one 
half of the story is this: there are many teachers above 
this average. There are both men and women teachers 
who have had a real professional training of six, eight, or 
possibly ten years beyond the eighth grade, and these are 
paid yearly salaries of twelve or fifteen hundred dollars for 
grade teaching. A few out of the total 650,000 have salaries 
ranging from two to twelve thousand dollars annually. 
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One is encouraged when one thinks of these facts. One 
begins to believe that there is a hope for the schools. But 
then one is impelled to turn to the dark side of the picture. 
These people who are paid living wages are a comparatively 
small number. For the most part they are supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents, or teachers in high schools, 
normal schools, colleges, and universities. They teach only 
the few students who are by some fortunate circumstance 
enabled to be in schools beyond the eighth grade. But no 
greater number than fifty per cent of school children who 
start in the first grade survive the sixth grade. Any im- 
pression which the schools are to make upon the mass must 
be made before the children are fourteen years old. It is in 
the crucial years below fourteen that the children are taught 
by poorly trained, poorly paid, inexperienced young girls. 

Nor is this the darkest shadow upon the picture. If a 
certain number of teachers are above the condition of that 
depressing average, consider the equally great or even greater 
number below it. If the average of preparation is four years 
above the eighth grade, there are approximately three hun- 
dred thousand teachers with three, two, one, or no years of 
training above the eighth grade—some no doubt who them- 
selves have never completed the studies of the eighth grade. 
If the average salary is six hundred dollars per year and the 
normal salary of grade teachers in the better towns is from 
eight to ten hundred a year, imagine how many teachers 
must be teaching for three, four, or five hundred a year to 
bring the average of all down to six hundred. If the average 
age is twenty-two or twenty-three, how many must be boys 
and girls of seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, and twenty, to 
keep the average at twenty-two or twenty-three? If the 
average teaching life of all American teachers is three and a 
half years, how many begin and end their teaching in one 
term of six, seven, eight, or nine months? 

Neither do figures tell the whole story. There are implica- 
tions which figures do not even suggest. The average prep- 
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aration is four years above the eighth grade. What is the 
nature of this preparation? For approximately twelve per 
cent it is a normal school course taken up upon the comple- 
tion of the eighth grade and extending over a period of two 
or three years. This course in the normal schools which 
accept eighth grade graduation for entrance is almost en- 
tirely factual, dealing with the common branches that are 
to be taught, and then imposing upon this training in subject 
matter a negligible smattering in devices and methods of 
teaching, a little superficial general psychology—not even 
remotely related to the teaching process—a little useless 
history of education, which solemnly records the mistakes 
of the past without charting a course for the present, and a 
brief travesty upon professional and scientific method called 
“Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

Another small percentage have had college or university 
training in academic subjects, but no professional training 
for teaching. This group study in colleges subjects which 
they never expect to teach in grade schools. They know 
nothing of the psychic and social problems of teachers, 
and since they have been out of the grade school from two 
to four years before they begin to teach, they probably 
know less about the subject matter they are to teach than 
the boy or girl who has just completed the eighth grade. 

Now consider those whose four years of training beyond 
the elementary school has been the usual course in a typical 
American high school. This course is four years of Latin, 
three or four years of English, three years of science, two of 
history and two of mathematics, and perhaps two of a mod- 
ern language. There are some slight variations, and some 
attempts have been made to modernize these courses and 
make the subjects in themselves useful in addition to their 
value as exercises in thinking. But for the most part the 
Latin does not create the faintest glow of appreciation of the 
Latin literature, nor does it teach the etymology of Latin- 
English derivatives half so well in its four years as can be 
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done in a purposeful half year in an English class in etymol- 
ogy or word study. The English usually fails to teach 
students how to write; and it seems to forget, in its study of 
the development of literature, that the end of all literary 
studies for young people should be appreciation. The 
sciences, history, and mathematics may be a little better 
taught, but modern languages are usually taught much 
worse. Very few high schools teach pupils to speak, write, 
or read foreign languages well enough so that they are of 
any use. College-trained teachers come back into high 
schools as teachers with their highly specialized university 
or college courses and water their materials down so that 
they may be thin enough for youthful digestion—but the 
result is that they are so watered that they contain no 
mental or spiritual nourishment. 

All this means that even the four years of training which 
the average teachers get beyond the elementary school is 
largely useless from a professional point of view. These 
teachers since leaving the eighth grade have added a few 
years to their immaturity, something of background to their 
meagre stock of information, a little culture through contact 
with people, but practically nothing of wisdom about teach- 
ing or insight into the very human qualities of children, 
and certainly nothing about the very common “‘common 
branches” which they are to teach. 

Why is it that teachers spend so little time in preparing to 
teach, and stay at their calling for so brief a period that 
teaching cannot by any extension of courtesy be called a 
profession? The answer involves one educational and two 
or three social conditions. As has already been shown, the 
high schools, colleges, and normal schools have not as yet 
recognized that there is a possible professional education for 
teachers. A few teacher-training colleges, normal colleges, 
and university departments of education have done so and 
are at present producing the leaders in education for the 
nation; but, in the main, teachers are being educated just as 
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if there were no professional technique in education. The 
leaders only, and this category includes many grade teachers, 
are professionally trained. The great majority, the ninety 
out of a hundred, are schooled as if any general informational 
education were sufficient training for teaching. There is 
not, then, in brief, a sufficient number of professional schools 
with a professional view of the problem of training teachers 
to educate one-tenth of the number needed annually. 

A second consideration is the motive which impels young 
men and women to choose teaching. Four girls go into 
teaching for every one boy. Boys are attracted to other 
vocations in which they see larger opportunities for worthy 
achievement, more congenial work, permanent service, 
better pay, and advancement if they are successful—a 
wider range of income between apprenticeship and the 
mastery of the technique of their professions. If young 
men teach at all, the larger number of them expect to work 
only a short time at a calling which can be taken up without 
a long and expensive training—it actually takes less time 
and training to become a teacher than to become a brick- 
layer. They expect to earn enough money in this temporary 
calling to enable them to train themselves for a profession 
that has a professional technique to be mastered before one 
can begin its practice as a means of earning money. 

Girls select teaching, most of them, with the honest in- 
tention of giving a considerable number of years to the 
service. Up to recent times teaching has paid as well as 
any occupation open to women. It is a respectable calling, 
and one that is naturally attractive to women because of 
their instinctive love of children. Most girls have a hope, 
open or secret, that they may within a reasonable time be 
married and so be released from teaching through becoming 
wives, mothers, and managers of their own homes. Some 
frankly accept teaching in order to get money for a trousseau 
and do not expect to teach a day longer than is necessary 
to secure the required amount. In other instances, the 
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young men whom they expect to marry cannot think seri- 
ously of matrimony until they themselves have become 
successful in their chosen professions or in business. The 
girls teach till their men can afford to marry. This accounts 
for the fact that two-sevenths of all the schools of the country 
are taught each year by boys or girls, chiefly girls, who are 
teaching school for the first time, and for the fact also that 
two-sevenths of all teachers quit their work each year to be 
married or to go into some other kind of work. 

It is well to know these facts when an appeal is made to 
the schools to do some significant piece of work or to instil 
in school children this or that ideal. In the light of the 
immaturity in years, the meagreness in training, and the 
lack of experience of the mass of American teachers, what 
they have done in the way of training a sane generation of 
men and women for the stupendous tasks of the war is 
nothing less than marvellous. The assistance the schools 
gave in holding the second line of defense here at home has 
been a miracle and should be fully and generously recognized. 
But when big business, capital, expects the teachers to 
become class-conscious and to teach the children in all the 
schools the sacredness of business and capital, it is fondly 
raising expectations upon insecure foundations. Its infor- 
mation about the personnel of the teaching force is inade- 
quate. It does not know how young, how inexperienced, 
are the mass of teachers. Young people are not inclined to 
regard things as they are as sacred. Their sympathies are 
naturally with a changing order of things, with a programme 
of evolution. And if teachers were sympathetic with any 
class in its fight against another class, their sympathies 
would naturally be with those who would go forward and 
not with those who think the present state of things emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

The teaching profession is recruited mainly from the poor, 
and too frequently from unassimilated foreign families in 
cities. Daughters of well-to-do families do not teach. 
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Sons of parents who can afford to set them up in business or 
to give them a four-year college course train themselves for 
some other profession than teaching, or they go into business. 
The greater number of teachers are impelled to begin to 
teach as early as possible because of a need to support them- 
selves and to aid their families at home. Teachers in the 
mass are poor people from the families of the poor. Their 
sympathies naturally go out to labor in any clash between 
capital and labor. 

Up to this point we have been considering the short- 
comings of teaching. We have attempted to specify wherein 
teaching falls below professional standards. But with this 
done, only half the task is finished. Something constructive 
needs to be proposed. What is there to be realized, within 
the range of possibility, to make a true profession of teaching 
from which standard professional results may be expected 
in the American public schools? . 

As has already been seen, the most noticeable deficiency 
is the absence of standard professional training. I would 
not advocate a four-year apprenticeship for teachers merely 
because that is the conventional prescription. If there is no 
technique of teaching requiring as much time as that, no 
such requirement should be set up. If all that a well-trained 
teacher needs to know before beginning the practice of his 
profession can be acquired in less than the conventional 
four-year period—if the prospective teacher can in a shorter 
period create for himself that background of liberal education 
in the arts and sciences which every cultured person, and 
especially every teacher, should have acquired, if he can 
acquire all that he needs to know of the human animal as an 
individual and as a member of a social group, and if he can 
acquire a practical working knowledge of the teaching 
process in two or three years—then the period of appren- 
ticeship should be, not four years, but two or three. My 
own conviction is that the programme for the professional 
training of teachers will more than fill four years. 
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Without becoming unnecessarily pedagogical let me enu- 
merate a few of the matters which a trained teacher should 
be cognizant of. The list should always be headed with 
that liberal reading in history and literature, and in all the 
other arts and sciences, which is inseparable from any ac- 
ceptable definition of culture. After this comes a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter to be taught. (At present 
we do not get even that.) Text-books must be made over 
in such a way that the material which they present may be 
both useful and interesting, and then the teachers must be 
trained to present that new subject matter so that it may 
prove to be really valuable to the pupils. In the field of the 
theory of education, beyond mere teaching devices, there is 
much for the prospective teacher to acquire. There are 
undreamed-of problems of educational aims, of the compara- 
tive educational values of the school subjects, of school 
curricula and programme making, and of mental tests and 
measurements of the results of teaching. 

Of course, the fundamental problem of the teacher is to 
train children to think for themselves and to get the thoughts 
of others from a printed page, and to speak and write their 
own thoughts simply and accurately. These are merely 
the tools with which children educate themselves in school 
and out. Since half the children leave school before the 
seventh grade, it is imperative that these young people, who 
are to be voting citizens within another seven years, should 
have an easy mastery of these tools. But sixth grade chil- 
dren do not all acquire this mastery. A large part of those 
who fail to acquire it fail because of poor teaching. 

Adequate preparation for teaching, then, is the outstand- 
ing need. We must abandon the idea that knowledge of 
the facts to be taught is sufficient. Teachers must, it is 
true, know the facts much more thoroughly than is possi- 
ble from a study of the superficial text-books now used in 
the schools. But in addition to this they must know some- 
thing of biology applied to education, especially those facts 
of biology which involve heredity and sex differences. 
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They must know something of personal hygiene, including 
the hygiene of sex. They must be acquainted with what is 
known about the sanitation of homes and schools, about the 
transmission and the modes of prevention of infectious and 
contagious diseases, about the mental and physical effects 
of the child’s home and community surroundings, about 
the care of eyes and ears, about children’s mental processes, 
about the mental differences of the sexes, about individual 
differences, about the psychic experiences of adolescent boys 
and girls, and about a dozen other vital psychological phases 
of child life that are at present not even known by name to 
most of those who are trying to teach. 

So long as there is insufficient training for teaching, it can 
hardly be expected that the schools will turn out children 
able to see themselves in an intelligible world and in proper 
proportion to the rest of that world. As a nation we are 
provincial. The mass of our people do not understand the 
world outside our own boundaries, if, indeed, they have any 
clear conception of the United States itself. When the 
country appeals to the schools to teach children obedience 
to law and respect for the ideals of the American people, it 
needs to recall that half the teachers themselves have no 
adequate conception of what the nation stands for nor what 
justice and balanced civic judgment imply. 

The second need is the assurance of permanency. Men 
who go into teaching must be convinced that teaching is a 
respected profession capable of calling forth all of a man’s 
best, and able and willing to pay for a real man’s services. 
Women who fit themselves to teach should be induced to 
regard teaching as a life calling. At present a woman either 
makes a little superficial preparation for teaching which will 
serve her for the year or two before marriage or else she is 
compelled to abandon the hope of marriage, a home, and 
children in order to become a permanent professional teacher. 

Teaching should not be for a woman the equivalent of a 
nun’s veil. There is no good reason why a married woman 
should not teach. If she were professionally trained, it 
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would be an economic loss to allow her to drop out of service 
as soon as she married. The cost of her education would 
be a much better investment if she were encouraged to go 
on with her work, stopping only long enough before and 
after the birth of each child to allow her to do the full duty 
of a mother towards her children. During these periods 
her salary as an active teacher could be suspended and she 
could draw salary in the form of half-pay or the like. 

The successful business man’s attitude of gentle tolerance 
towards the male teacher or open contempt for him, coupled 
with the errand boy’s wages which the teacher gets, has 
kept men of first rate abilities out of teaching. Marriage 
has taken women out of the calling as fast as girls could be 
superficially trained to take their places. All this is wrong. 
There should be as many men teachers as women; and all, 
both men and women, should be professionally trained and 
permanent members of a highly respected calling. 

Far from realizing this desirable state, we see the number 
of teachers decreasing. There are not enough to man the 
schools. The final report of the Commission of the National 
Education Association on Teachers’ Salaries and Salary 
Schedules calls the attention of the nation to the fact that 
teaching is not attracting enough teachers of any kind to fill 
all the teaching positions. Of the 650,000 teaching posi- 
tions in the public schools of America thirty-nine thousand 
are vacant, and sixty-five thousand are held by teachers 
beneath the low standard of preparation which we now have. 
These sixty-five thousand boys and girls either have not the 
mental capacity or the schooling to enable them to pass the 
superficial examination in elementary subject matter that 
is now required for second or third grade certification as a 
teacher. One hundred and five thousand schoolrooms are 
either without teachers or are provided with teachers whose 
equipment, natural and acquired, is below a standard which 
is confessedly no standard at all. One-sixth of the children 
of this country are either out of school or are in an apology 
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fora school. One-sixteenth of the children have no teachers 
at all. Their schools are closed. The schools which are 
open are being taught in larger numbers by boys and girls, 
mostly girls, under twenty-one. During the past year the 
number of these has increased twenty-five per cent. 

The prospect for the next year and the next is no better. 
While the universities are crowded this year with men whose 
entrance has been delayed one year or two years by the war; 
while they are enrolling the men who would under normal 
conditions have entered college in 1917, 1918, and 1919, these 
men are not in teacher-training courses. Neither are many 
women taking such training. The University of Illinois, 
exclusive of its medical and dental schools, has 7,104 stu- 
dents. Only seventy-nine of these are majoring in educa- 
tion, although its department of education is one of the best 
in the country. Since 1916 the number of graduates of 
normal schools and teachers colleges has fallen off one-third. 
This year the total number of students in such schools is 
less than last year under war conditions. And last year 
was the worst year up to that date in the history of teacher- 
training schools. Unless this country takes immediate 
steps to make teaching a profession, the American school 
system is bound to collapse for want of teachers. This is 
not a remote possibility. It is immediate. The system is 
already coasting towards the crash. 

Teachers must have salaries sufficiently liberal to enable 
them to live on a social and cultural level with the families 
whose children they teach. Teachers are not servile. They 
will not accept servants’ wages nor the condescension which 
masters accord to servants. They have a right to expect 
incomes which will enable them to live comfortably, to 
dress somewhere between shabbiness and elegance, to afford 
books, magazines, music, drama, and art, and to save some 
money for periods of sickness, unemployment, and old age. 

This liberality need not come all at once nor to all alike. 
In this country there are probably as many teachers over- 
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paid as underpaid. Professional salaries should be paid 
only to professional teachers. The apprentice should have 
only apprentice wages. Salaries for untrained boys and 
girls, and for bunglers of many years of failure, are high 
enough at present. But the public should begin now to pay 
highly intelligent, well-trained teachers with a natural 
aptitude for teaching such salaries as will suggest to keen- 
minded young people that teaching for the trained man or 
woman is to become a profession with professional standards, 
professional social recognition, and with professional re- 
muneration, comparable to that of law and medicine. 

The first item in the new programme, designed to make 
teaching a real profession and to induce capable men and 
women of the highest intelligence to select teaching as their 
life work, is remuneration for teaching comparable to that of 
other standard professions and involving a schedule of sala- 
ries ranging from a comparatively small amount for the ap- 
prentice up to a liberal income for the professional teacher. 
The second is the disqualifying of all who are without training 
for their vocation, and of those who have failed because of 
inadequate native ability, moral slackness, or other index 
of incompetency. And the third step is a comprehensive 
national plan for teacher-training and the certification of 
teachers similar in scope to that now obtaining in France. 
When the United States adopts such a programme and sees 
its 650,000 schools under the control of professionally trained 
teachers, it may with confidence look to the schools to teach 
stability, moderation, property rights, moral rectitude, and 
a programme of Americanism based upon a democratic 
co-operation in industry. Then the country may con- 
fidently expect to find in the schools an impregnable defense 
against imported radicalism which flouts the painful lessons 
in civilization that the world has struggled through in ages 
past. Then the nation may reasonably look to the schools 
for light and leading. 
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RADICALISM IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
By Henry Jones Forp 


ADICALISM in American politics is no new thing. 
There was plenty of radical talk in the proceedings of 
the constitutional convention of 1787. James Madison 
kept to traditional decorum when he complained that “the 
backwardness of the best citizens to engage in legislative 
service gave too great success to unfit characters”; but John 
Francis Mercer of Maryland was as plain-spoken as a modern 
soap-box orator when he dwelt upon the need of protecting 
the people “‘against those speculating legislatures which are 
now plundering them throughout the United States.” 
Benjamin Franklin, who was opposed to the creation of a 
Senate, repeatedly declared that eventually the people 
would resort to monarchy because it “relieves them from 
aristocratic domination” and “they had rather have one 
tyrant than five hundred.” But, as the Assembly of which 
he was a member was not of the modern New York type, he 
was not expelled for saying this. 

Indeed, in whatever period of our history we may look, it 
will be found that there were strong radical tendencies. 
Even such beliefs as are now supposed to be held only by 
advanced socialists have occasionally cropped out. A 
labor party, which was organized in New York in 1829 and 
made a great figure in state politics for several years, antici- 
pated some of the cardinal doctrines of Karl Marx. It 
declared that “all children are entitled to equal education, 
all adults to equal property, and all mankind to equal priv- 
ileges.”” Various means of attaining these ends were advo- 
cated, among them that “the equal division of the property 
of all who died in any given year was to be made among all 
those coming of age during the same year.”” The movement 
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attracted much eccentric talent and numbered among its 
supporters some of international renown—among them, 
Frances Wright and Robert Dale Owen. Like the modern 
socialists, the party split into factions, each claiming to 
preach the pure gospel and denouncing the others as here- 
tics. The “‘Workies,” as they were usually called, were 
largely absorbed by the “Locofocos,”’ who originated from 
a split in the Democratic party in 1835. The new party had 
the support of the “Evening Post,” edited by William 
Cullen Bryant, now remembered only as a poet, but then 
classed as a dangerous radical. In accepting the nomina- 
tion, the Locofoco candidate for governor proclaimed the 
labor theory of value. He averred that “‘no person possess- 
ing mental or physical ability can have a moral right to con- 
sume that which he does not in some manner contribute to 
produce,” and hence he denied that anyone had a right 
to income from capital acquired by inheritance, gift, or 
speculation. 

~ T used to think that a distinction could be drawn between 
the radicalism of the past and the radicalism of the present 
in America, in that formerly the radical aim was to perfect 
the Constitution by reforming the government, whereas now 
the Constitution itself is assailed. Events during the 
second administration of President Cleveland seemed to 
indicate such a decided change of attitude in this respect as 
to be the mark of a newera. Election results, great in their 
size and sweeping in their scope, had failed to secure any sub- 
stantial change in public policy. The Democratic party had 
proved to be incapable of redressing the grievances which 
had turned the people against Republican rule. In particu- 
lar, the gross incapacity shown in dealing with the vital 
question of currency inspired furious resentment, supplying 
plenty of matter for demagogic exploitation. A great im- 
pairment of popular reverence for the Constitution does 
undoubtedly date from this period, and one of its marks was 
the first distinct appearance in American politics of the 
socialist party. 
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The fact that since then there has been a political move- 
ment in the United States frankly hostile to the traditional 
Constitution is, indeed, a serious portent, but I now think 
that it would be a mistake to regard this as a new phenome- 
non. Everyone who has any acquaintance with our history 
knows that the Constitution encountered violent opposition 
when it was originally proposed; and it is a common sup- 
position that this died away with the extinction of the 
Anti-Federalist party. But close scrutiny reveals that 
antagonism has been revived whenever a profound dissatis- 
faction with public policy has spread among the people. It 
was a marked feature of the Whiskey Insurrection. It was 
active among New England Federalists after the defeat of 
John Adams, developing secessionist tendencies. It was 
conspicuous in the Anti-Slavery movement. The Consti- 
tution has been denounced as a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell, and such a fanatic as Garrison gave 
visual demonstration of his antagonism by burning a copy 
of it on the stage at a public meeting. 

The most that can be said as to the existence of any real 
distinction between the past and the present state of popu- 
lar radical sentiment is that ideas and opinions which were 
formerly afloat, with only occasional importance, are now 
reduced to system, with the solidity and permanence that 
accrue from the support of national party organization. 
But this is saying a great deal; for it implies that our politi- 
cal issues may in the future turn upon fundamental questions 
as to the nature of authority, and not merely upon details 
of public policy. Instead of the main question being, as 
heretofore, which party shall be entrusted with the task of 
administering the government under the Constitution, the 
question may arise whether the Constitution itself ought 
not to be scrapped to clear the ground for a better structure. 
Alarming as is the prospect of party struggle over such an 
issue, it is one which every institution must be ready to 
face on occasion. The Constitution of the United States 
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was introduced on grounds of expediency, and its security 
still depends upon public appreciation of its usefulness. 
True, it is an unwholesome situation when a prying, calcu- 
lating, suspicious temper develops with regard to a con- 
stitutional system. As Alexander Hamilton wisely ob- 
served: ‘Constitutional questions are always delicate; they 
should never be touched but from necessity.”’ A community 
undergoing such an experience is really suffering from disease, 
and vigorous activity will not be resumed until the fever 
and disturbance subside. But occasional derangement of 
function is incident to growth, and it is the mark of a sound 
constitution that it can endure such shocks. 

It would be too much to expect that the United States 
should be immune from the contagion of the world-wide 
revolt against authority characteristic of these times, the 
outcome of individualistic philosophy and secularist prin- 
ciples. The masses are now giving practical effect to what 
they have long been taught in the name of science and 
philosophy. If both science and philosophy are now turn- 
ing against such doctrines, this only shows again what has 
often been shown before in the world’s history, that ideas 
gain their greatest popular influence after they have had their 
day with original thinkers. Philosophy has changed its seed; 
but it will be long before the harvest is over from the seed 
it used to supply. 

The only sensible thing to do is to face the situation and 
deal with it in a constitutional way. Nothing could be more 
harmful than to deny expression to ideas and avoid dis- 
cussion of them by resort to force. The action of the New 
York Assembly in expelling socialists is not only a gross 
violation of the principles of representative government, 
but is the worst policy that could be adopted to avert injury 
from the socialist movement. The point of central impor- 
tance is that the constituencies which elected the socialists 
hold socialist views. This fact of itself suffices to establish 
their right to express these views through the spokesmen 
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they select, as fully as though they themselves were present 
in person. The essential characteristic of constitutional 
government is the substitution of discussion for violence in 
determining public policy. It is an outrage upon constitu- 
tional government and a direct incitement to violence when 
people are not allowed to make any proposals they see fit, 
through the agency of those whom they choose to represent 
them. The more foolish and dangerous the proposals may 
be, the more important it is that they shall be presented 
for examination and discussion. 

The most serious feature of the American situation to-day 
is not the spread of socialism, but the extent to which the 
notion seems to prevail among both sets of old party poli- 
ticians that they can beat this thing by tactics, without any 
real change in the character of the government. It is a 
discreditable circumstance that there is more of such stu- 
pidity in American politics than anywhere else in the world. 
The United States is the only country in which social- 
ists have been excluded from public office. In no other coun- 
try to-day would a politician be thought to know his business 
if he did not recognize the necessity of governmental action in 
response to the social demands of the age. 

It is a dangerous error to suppose that because proposals 
are wrongly conceived and ill argued they are not en- 
titled to consideration. They still possess a symptomatic 
value of great concern to statesmanship. Throughout all 
history, radicalism tends to folly; but conservatism inclines 
to stupidity, which may be even more dangerous. The 
mere fact that radicalism is prevalent is quite enough to 
show the need of thoughtful inquiry into conditions, with a 
view to remedial treatment. The cure for radicalism is 
redress of grievances. The wild socialist notions of the 
Workies and the Locofocos were not dissipated by argument 
and expostulation, but by such measures as the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, the legitimizing of trades unions, and 
measures for the protection of the workers from injustice 
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and oppression. When Tammany Hall came out for a 
mechanics’ lien law, it is estimated that about four thousand 
voters were drawn away from the Workies in New York 
City. The Locofoco party disappeared when the Democratic 
party adopted Locofoco principles as to banks and currency, 
though unfortunately these were poor principles. 

Such facts, while they illustrate the facility with which 
radicalism may be arrested when action is taken striking at 
the source of discontent, also illustrate the possibility that 
this action may itself take the form of compliance with 
unwise demands. It is unreasonable to expect that people 
in general should be any more expert in prescribing for the 
ills of the body politic than for the ills of their own bodies. 
In either case they are apt to locate the cause of the disease 
in the place where it hurts, whereas the actual cause may 
be quite remote, and different from what they suppose. It 
is as much the business of the statesman to resist tactfully 
but firmly the wrong notions of the people as it is the business 
of the physician to resist the crude fancies of the patient. 

Surely, it will be admitted that expert knowledge is quite 
as valuable in public business as it is in private business; 
and no one would say that directors are doing their duty if 
they aimed simply at holding their places by humoring the 
share-holders, leaving to the share-holders the duty of 
imposing sound policies on the management. But just such 
opportunism is now the rule with American politicians. 
Platforms and party professions are based upon calculation 
of what will please the districts, not what will benefit the 
nation. Indeed, very recently there have been advertise- 
ments for suggestions as to party principles, with offers of 
liberal rewards for attractive platform declarations. Party 
professions are now concocted with a view to class profit 
quite as much as advertising campaigns are planned to 
gain a market for proprietary articles. The publicity expert 
has attained a commanding position in party management; 
and if he secures the position he occupies at present, the 
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socialists have only to be as energetic and persistent as were 
the Locofocos, to induce one of the old office-seeking parties 
to find room for socialist luggage. If the socialist propa- 
ganda should develop strength enough to hold the balance of 
power in New York politics, it is safe to say that some of 
the selfsame politicians who voted to expel the socialists 
from the Assembly would profess socialist principles to gain 
socialist support. The change of front would be no more 
abrupt than that which took place in the Republican and 
the Democratic party on the Prohibition issue. 

The result of appeasing the socialist agitation by submit- 
ting to it would be a lurch from dull obstinacy to reckless 
fanaticism, such as has often characterized party action. 
The socialist movement is sometimes likened to the old 
emancipation movement in that it proposes to put an end to 
economic slavery. The comparison may be useful if it 
serves as a reminder of the complicated mischief that may be 
done by crude and headlong treatment of deep-seated social 
problems. Who now feels any respect for the statesmanship 
of the reconstruction period after the Civil War? Everyone 
who has given attention to public affairs knows that it was 
so bungling that it has left a deep constitutional sore. 

It may be reckoned an element of safety in the present 
situation that vituperation of the socialist movement is con- 
fined to the ranks of professional politicians. In general, it 
may be said that the attention the movement is receiving 
from students is such as is likely to give it intelligent direc- 
tion. It is not a menace, but a guarantee of safety, that 
leading critical journals are spreading knowledge of its de- 
tails and are promoting discussion of its phases. It is quite 
in line with their proper functions that our universities offer 
courses on socialism and provide for critical study of its 
tenets. The fact that socialist clubs and intercollegiate 
socialist leagues recruit membership among university stu- 
dents ought not to excite anxiety. These clubs act upon 
methods that are apt to get the most light with the least 
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heat, and this is what is sorely needed. The more the facts 
are studied, the more thoroughly they are discussed, the 
stronger becomes the assurance of sensible action. The 
programme of the June conference of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society presents a series of topics of such concrete 
nature and practical importance that consideration of them 
is bound to be instructive. 

This phase of the socialist movement is not liked by social- 
ist party politicians. Quite as much as the old party politi- 
cians, they would prefer to be taken on trust, without inquiry 
into particulars. They propose that the means of produc- 
tion shall be socialized, but—according to the “Appeal to 
Reason”’—‘‘the method is a minor detail, easily determined 
when once the majority have decided that it is necessary to 
free themselves from a robbing and enslaving system such as 
now prevails.” So far from being a minor detail, the method 
is the pith of the business. To say that the people will take 
over and manage all public utilities is an abstract phrase. 
The concrete fact is that certain persons will have actual 
custody in the name of the people. There is no guarantee 
of good management in that, as we may know from past and 
present experience. The matter of real importance in this 
case is what shall be done, how shall it be done, and what 
means will exist for enforcing the obligations of the trustee- 
ship that would necessarily be created. 

Socialism admits of interpretations which will reconcile 
the movement with social order. Our own political history 
has witnessed the conversion of the word democratic from an 
opprobrious epithet into a term of endearment. A similar 
change is now going on in the use of the term socialist. In 
some countries the politicians have all turned socialists, but 
each has his own recipe for producing the genuine article. 
Recently, the Australian premier, Mr. Hughes, declared 
that he was a labor man and a socialist, and that his policy 
was death to profiteers and Bolsheviks. M. Millerand, the 
present French premier, has long been a socialist party leader 
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and used to be classed with the extreme left wing; but since 
he has been head of the government he has shown great 
energy in suppressing strikes and in maintaining order. 
Thus socialism itself may produce statesmanship that can 
repel its excesses and correct its behavior. There are in- 
numerable precedents for such developments. John Wilkes, 
who was repeatedly excluded from Parliament as a danger- 
ous radical, was active and energetic on the side of law and 
order at the time of the Gordon riots. The successful defense 
of the Bank of England from the attack of the mob was 
mainly due to his personal presence and intrepid leadership. 

The characteristic efficacy of constitutional procedure 
was promptly exhibited in Germany when Bismarck’s 
attempts to suppress socialism were abandoned and it was 
allowed to spread its doctrines in public. Up to that time 
socialist demands were as doctrinaire, miscellaneous, and 
unpractical as they are now in this country. Bismarck 
relates in his memoirs that he conferred with the famous 
socialist leader, Ferdinand Lassalle, with a view to ascer- 
taining just what was wanted; but he got merely the im- 
pression that Lassalle was “‘a watering-pot of phrases.” 
The same characterization is applicable to much socialist 
leadership, particularly in the United States. 

But while phrases are useful for purposes of agitation, they 
cease to serve when at last the question comes up, what to 
do and how to doit. Then differences of opinion set in. So 
it was in Germany when the socialists were allowed to offer 
their pians for social reconstruction. Up to that time 
socialism and anarchism had co-operated on the basis of 
their common opposition to the existing social order. But 
now they drew apart. The socialists who aimed to get 
possession of the state and use its authority to accomplish 
their objects could not keep company with those whose aim 
was to destroy the state altogether. The socialists tried to 
elect to public office as many of their members as possible, 
and did in fact obtain extensive representation on municipal 
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councils and in legislative bodies. The anarchists de- 
nounced any sort of participation in the work of government, 
as an implied admission of the right of government to exist. 
The former allies now became open foes, denouncing one 
another from the platform and in their party press. 

In the United States, socialism is still confused with 
anarchism in the public mind, but anyone who consults the 
records will find that the spread of socialism was checked by 
the anarchist movement led by John Most in the ’eighties. 
When that movement collapsed, after producing the dread- 
ful Haymarket riots in Chicago in 1886, socialism began to 
gain strength. The anarchists still maintain considerable 
literary activity. They include in their ranks passive resist- 
ers and active resisters, who differ widely in character and 
behavior, but agree in opposing socialism. 

The practical opportunity of giving effect to socialist 
principles afforded by the electoral successes of socialism in 
Europe has resulted in marked party variation. It is a 
significant circumstance that only in Russia, where a policy 
of rigorous suppression prevailed until the old régime col- 
lapsed, has socialist action followed orthodox Marxian 
lines. Bolshevism is simply a resolute application of Karl 
Marx’s teachings. A proletarian revolution and the expro- 
priation of the bourgeoisie were the means he prescribed for 
ending the poverty of the masses and introducing economic 
freedom, but the actual results look more like slavery than 
freedom. In Germany, facilities for discussion exposed the 
weakness of Marx’s theories. The labor theory of value, 
as he stated it, his theory of capitalistic concentration and 
the pauperization of the masses, his doctrine of proletarian 
revolution as a necessary outcome of the economic condi- 
tions incident to private enterprise—were all found to be 
inconsistent with the actual facts. Socialist party leaders 
had to admit that revision of the party principles was 
necessary. At present, the Spartacans and other minority 
factions still adhere to Marxian principles, but the main 
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camp is now in possession of those whose appellations vary, 
but who, in fact, are nothing more than radical reformers, 
committed to public administration of public utilities so 
far as is practicable. This majority socialism is really akin 
to what in English commonwealths is known simply as ad- 
vanced liberalism. It is becoming more and more manifest 
that the dangerous radicalism of to-day moves on the line 
of anarchism rather than socialism, and that where anarch- 
ism is concerned socialism is on the conservative side. 

The practical outcome of the social agitation of the times 
will be determined not by the theories advanced, or by the 
doctrines advocated, but by the actual choice of means. It 
will also be determined by ability to effect such an organi- 
zation of public authority as will fit it for the successful dis- 
charge of the tasks imposed by the spirit of the age. Whether 
a particular service should be performed by private enter- 
prise or by public management is after all a question of 
expediency, and the answer may properly vary in time 
and place. There is no virtue in public ownership as such. 
Of that fact this country has had bitter experience, which 
has left a deep mark on all our state constitutions. From 
1820 up to 1837 huge public investments were made in 
banks, canals, railways; and the general result was colossal 
failure, financial panic, industrial distress, and heavy taxa- 
tion leading in some cases to repudiation of public obliga- 
tions. There is no prospect of any better result now, unless 
the competency of public management can be increased. 
No one would hold that good intentions suffice to ensure 
success in the management of private business; why should 
the case be any different in public business? The question 
of appropriate organization is all important to socialism. 
It is only as radicalism forces attention to this matter that 
it can confer benefit. So far there are no signs, in this 
country at least, that radicalism takes any intelligent interest 
in the subject. 


The American socialist movement is still in the doctrinaire 
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stage. Variation is going on, but it takes place on mat- 
ters of sentiment and not on administrative issues, as in 
Europe. Divergence of sympathies during the war split 
the party and produced new groupings. The state of senti- 
ment towards Russia is now causing fresh divisions. In the 
same week recently one socialist periodical exulted over the 
progress of Soviet Russia “from terror to triumph,” while 
another socialist periodical deplored “‘the ideological success 
which has come to the Soviet régime, not so much in Rus- 
sia, as in the countries of the West and America.”” Mean- 
while anarchism is having a marked revival of activity. It 
has found a constructive idea in what is called syndicalism— 
the appropriation by each group of workers of the means of 
production in their occupation. This is a principle of action 
which Kar! Marx resisted with all his might in his day, and 
it is now energetically opposed by European socialist leaders. 
American socialism seems to be without any policy on this 
issue. It can hold together only through some personal 
attachment, such as devotion to Eugene V. Debs. It has 
yet to show that it has any definite plan of action in respect 
to administrative problems. Criticism is easy; perform- 
ance is difficult. American socialism sticks tight to the 


easy job. 


THE WAY OF A “BIRD” IN THE AIR 
By Epwarp P. WARNER 


PHILOSOPHER of ancient times has assured us that 
there are at least three ways concerning which man is 
doomed to dwell in ignorance. The way of a man with a 
maid, to be sure, remains the same unfathomable mystery 
which it has been since that first encounter in Eden; and the 
way of a ship on the trackless sea may still be something of 
a secret, although the genius of William Marconi and his 
co-laborers has done much to lift the pall of silence which 
but a few years ago enshrouded every vessel from the 
moment when she cleared harbor until she made her landfall. 
But the way of a bird in the air has largely ceased to be in 
doubt. 

To the man, as to the bird, flight appears very difficult 
to learn in the beginning and very easy when once it is 
learned. In the process of learning, however, the human 
being has a great advantage over his feathered rival. The 
latter must launch forth on his own wings. His parents 
may scream encouragement, admonition, and applause from 
near at hand, but, once the feeble adventurer has fairly 
left his perch, they can be of no practical assistance until the 
attempt at flight has terminated, and their interference is 
likely rather to bewilder than to assist. The fledgling has 
nothing to depend upon, while his feet are off the ground, 
except his own strength and an instinct derived from count- 
less generations of winged ancestors—a “family tradition 
of flight,’”’ the lack of which is the greatest handicap of man 
in his efforts to rival the birds. When a man, on the other 
hand, seeks to qualify as an air pilot his initiation is gained 
by very easy stages. Starting with a purely vicarious 
aviation, riding as passenger with an experienced pilot and 
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having no duties except to enjoy the scenery and become 
accustomed to the feel of the air, the novice progresses 
gradually but continuously, taking over one organ of control 
after another, until at last comes the memorable day when 
the instructor steps aside, casually remarking, ‘‘ Well, I 
guess you can take her round alone.” 

There has been a widespread feeling that there must be 
something difficult about flying, that aviation is a sport 
only for supermen possessed of a miraculous agility, that 
keeping an airplane on a level keel is a feat akin to walking 
a tight-rope; and this feeling has been one of the greatest 
obstacles that practical flying has had to face. It is an 
obstacle which has now been largely overcome, thanks to 
the missionary work of the many young men who have 
returned to their homes after having learned to fly and 
having served as air pilots in the army or navy during the 
war; but the delusion was deliberately fostered for a long 
time by many aviators who devoted their time to giving 
exhibitions at county fairs, and whose very livelihood 
depended on their ability to convince the public that flying 
was an accomplishment out of the ordinary, only to be 
mastered by trick bicycle riders and acrobats. 

Flying was not difficult then, it is still less difficult now. 
It is far easier to learn to fly (aside from landing), to learn 
to keep an airplane approximately on an even keel and fol- 
lowing a reasonably straight course, than it is to learn to 
ride a bicycle. Any active man or woman with normal 
eyesight can learn to fly well enough to go up alone in a 
machine, manoeuvre it in the air, and bring it safely to the 
ground with not more than ten hours’ instruction—and 
these ten hours include all the time spent in the air from 
the first minute of the first “joy-ride.” The pupil’s aerial 
education has not been completed by any means when he 
has gained the ability to take an airplane into the air and 
land it again without crashing—indeed, there is always 
something new to learn—but the largest single step towards 
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its completion has then been taken, for confidence in the 
air has been gained. 

Everyone who flies or who has ever flown—from the test 
pilot with four thousand hours in the air to his credit 
down to the novice who has just completed his first ten- 
minute hop as a passenger—has been besieged by inquiring 
friends and acquaintances, to say nothing of merely curious 
strangers, with bromidic questions as to how it really feels, 
what it is like “up there,” and what are the sensations 
experienced by the aerial traveller. That individual very 
commonly either hesitates for an answer, thereby laying 
himself open to the charge of having been badly scared 
and being ashamed to admit it, or, with a laudable desire 
not to disappoint his auditors, he draws on his imagination 
and manufactures a set of emotions on the spot. It is 
always instructive and often amusing to listen to the 
picturesque comments of a group of aviators on the stories 
told or written by passengers after their first flights. 

At the risk of dispelling some widely held illusions, it 
must be said that straightaway flying in “good air” entails 
no fresh sensations and no new emotions, and that going up 
in an airplane does not feel like anything whatsoever. Ifa 
parallel be absolutely demanded, flying can best be com- 
pared to sitting in a chair on perfectly firm ground behind 
a stone wall while an eighty-mile-an-hour gale blows into 
that portion of the face which projects above the top of the 
wall. There is no feeling of movement, none of unsteadi- 
ness. Above all there is no sensation of falling. Within 
two minutes of the time of “taking off,” the ground has 
dropped so far below that objects on it seem to move back- 
wards at the pace of a snail; and it is almost impossible for 
the passengers on the airplane to believe that they are 
actually travelling through the air at from sixty to a hundred 
and twenty miles an hour. 

So far as the motion through still or steadily moving air 
is concerned, the chief sensation is one of monotony. There 
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are no inequalities in the road to combat; the plane does 
not demand nearly such constant vigilance from its pilot as 
does an automobile from the driver; the roar of the engine, 
prohibiting conversation, is unceasing and unchanging in 
its tone; and any interest which may have been excited by 
flying per se, by the mere fact of bidding seeming defiance 
to the law of gravitation and extending one’s movements 
into a third dimension, soon disappears. Flight, however, 
is not by any means without its alleviations and special 
interests. 

But there is no monotony about flying except in still or 
steadily moving air. When there exist gusts or rising and 
falling currents, making the air, as aviators say, “bumpy,” 
the airplane may be tossed about as a feather or scrap of 
paper is tossed by the eddying winds of a city street, and 
the passenger will feel some of the sensations experienced in 
more violent form when “‘stunting’—sensations which to 
the beginner are vivid and often distinctly uncomfortable. 

Always, whether flying in smooth or bumpy air, whether 
following a straight course or looping and spinning, the 
airplane furnishes the passengers’ point of reference; and 
it is as hard to believe that the airplane is, at times, swooping 
wildly about, turning upside down, whirling, as H. G. Wells 
has graphically remarked, “like an egg in an egg-whisk,” 
as it is for a dweller on the earth to realize fully that he is 
being swept through space at the rate of about nine miles 
every second. During a “loop,” for example, the ground 
seems to be rotating about a stationary airplane, dis- 
appearing at the rear, coming into sight again overhead, 
dropping down in front of the nose of the machine, and so 
finally returning to its normal position. The occupants of 
the seats feel nothing, during a properly executed loop, 
except an increase in their apparent weight and in the 
pressure against the seats—which is analogous to the 
feeling of increased weight when a descending elevator is 
brought suddenly to rest—during some parts of the ma- 
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noeuvre. The centrifugal force suffices to hold pilot and 
passenger against their seats when the machine is upside 
down in a well carried out loop just as a pail filled with 
water can be swung around in a vertical circle without the 
spilling of a drop. Not all aerial somersaults are properly 
executed, however, and skilled pilots sometimes make 
deliberately what they call “hang loops,” in which the 
rotation is checked for an instant while the airplane is 
upside down and the machine continues on a nearly straight 
path with the earth overhead. Centrifugal force then 
ceases to act, and the occupants of the seats are only held 
in the machine by their safety belts—wide strips of webbing, 
fixed to the airplane and clasped in front by a quick-release 
buckle which can be opened instantly by the passenger if 
it becomes necessary to make a rapid escape from the seat. 
One who has done a great deal of flying as a passenger has 
told me of being up in a training biplane equipped with 
electric lights when the pilot took it into his head to do some 
stunting. The first loop was accomplished without incident, 
but the second was not carried out with quite enough “snap,” 
and the storage battery which furnished the current for the 
lights, and which was placed between the passenger’s feet, 
left its place on the floor of the cockpit and started off along 
a trajectory of its own. My friend caught it just as it was 
going past his head. 

As in the loops so in most of the other manoeuvres, the 
passenger feels nothing except a little change of the pressure 
against the seat. If passengers who are being “stunted”’ 
for the first time would keep their eyes closed they would 
not only feel no discomfort, they would find it rather difficult 
to tell when they were “stunting” and when they were 
following a straight course, although an experienced pilot 
even when blindfolded has no difficulty in telling with fair 
accuracy what an airplane is doing while he is riding as a 
passenger. The chief reason why novices feel discomfort 
during manoeuvres—-and “mal de air” is a very common 
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complaint on such occasions—is that they watch the ground 
too closely. The sweep of the ground across the field of 
vision in a loop, or its whirling round and round during the 
course of a “tight” spiral (one of small radius) or a spin, 
has a tendency to make the passenger dizzy until he has 
become accustomed to it, on the same principle, I suppose, 
that many people are affected by looking at moving pictures 
of a heavily rolling sea. Air-sickness resulting from “‘stunt- 
ing’’ differs strongly from its marine counterpart, however, 
in that it can always be permanently vanquished by per- 
sistence. I have never known a man who did not, after he 
had been “‘stunted” a few times, become totally indifferent 
to any contortional antics through which the most high- 
spirited pilot could put an airplane; and pilots themselves 
are as little affected by looping and spinning as by straight 
flying. Since the sensations of stunting arise from the 
slow, dizzying swing of a far-distant vista across the field 
of vision it is hard to simulate them on the ground, even 
with the most ingenious devices. 

Landing is the most difficult manoeuvre that a pilot has 
to learn, and the making of good landings exacts close 
attention even after long experience. The novice nearly 
always misjudges the distance to the ground and either 
“levels off’? too soon, gliding horizontally a few feet above 
the ground until the airplane’s momentum is exhausted and 
then dropping witha bump, or he fails to level off at all, hitting 
the ground while still descending fairly steeply. The first 
error, unless pushed to an extreme, merely results in a 
rough and uncomfortable landing, but the second is likely 
to be disastrous. It is surprisingly difficult to estimate the 
distance to the ground, especially for a passenger who has 
even the slightest visual defect; and to a man occupying 
the rear seat for the first time the ground is likely to appear 
almost near enough to touch when it is still actually two or 
three hundred feet away. 

A curious corollary of the adoption by the beginner of the 
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airplane as a fixed point of reference is the entire loss of sense 
of direction. When making a turn, the machine tilts gently 
up on one wing. There is no such tendency to slip either 
inwards or outwards on the seat as there is when one is 
taking a corner at speed in an automobile; and it is difficult 
for the inexperienced passenger to believe when the airplane 
returns to an even keel that he is now travelling west where 
a few seconds before he was facing due east. On my own 
first ride I had been up but five minutes, and the pilot had 
made only two or three easy turns, when I completely 
lost track of the points of the compass and could not even 
locate the field whence we had started. When finally I 
accidentally sighted the housetops and factory chimneys of 
the city of Dayton, ten miles distant, they were in exactly 
the opposite direction from that in which I had been con- 
fidently searching for them a moment previously. 

The self-centredness of the occupants of an airplane, 
their feeling that their airplane is fixed and everything else 
is moving, sometimes leads to danger. A novice forgets 
that there may be in the air other machines, piloted by 
apprentices equally as self-centred as himself; and he is 
likely to make sharp turns without looking behind him or 
to dive without looking down, with resultant risk of a 
collision. The degree to which two or three airplanes can 
crowd several cubic miles of atmosphere is amazing. Every 
time that you look about to locate the one or two other 
machines which are flying above the same field, you (if you 
are a novice) see at least one of them in your immediate 
vicinity and headed straight for you. Airplanes piloted 
by pupils, where there are no rules laid down as to the 
course to be followed in circling the field, seem to exercise a 
weird attraction for each other. 

Another odd thing about flying—speaking not partic- 
ularly of my personal experience but of that which, I am 
satisfied, is almost universal—is the absence of any sense 
of fear in the aviator during flight. He may feel qualms 
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before leaving the ground, but, onceintheair, nervousness falls 
magically away from him, and the very idea of an accident 
seems incredible. Even when rushing earthward at the end 
of the flight—in what seems to be an almost vertical drop 
but is really very unlikely to be a descent at an angle of 
more than twenty degrees to the horizontal—he is conscious 
only of a vaguely detached curiosity as to whether or not 
the pilot will flatten out before he strikes the ground, which 
seems to be rushing ‘upwards so rapidly. Grassy meadows 
and green trees look very soft from above, and it is difficult 
to imagine being bruised and maimed by contact with them. 
The earth conceals a hand of steel within a velvet glove—a 
hand whose hardness is never appreciated until you have 
been through a crash or seen one at close range—seen how 
the wood and steel and fabric which formed so trim a struc- 
ture a few seconds before can be buckled and crushed and 
torn, piling up into a heterogeneous mass whose outward 
form does not even remotely suggest an airplane. 

So great is the aviator’s feeling of security, so steady and 
unchangeable does the motion of an airplane seem, that he 
will have great difficulty in persuading himself that any 
danger exists or can exist. In automobiling there is nothing 
like this feeling of security. There is nothing like it in any 
other mode of high-speed transit that I have ever experienced 
and I believe that it is largely responsible for the reckless- 
ness to which many pilots sooner or later yield and to which 
many of them have sacrificed their lives. Cold reason 
tells us that “stunting” near to the ground and “contour 
chasing,” or skimming along the surface of the ground, and 
rising to hop over trees, buildings, walls, and fences with 
the least possible clearance, are extremely dangerous, but 
they do not seem dangerous at the time. They merely 
exhilarate, and no thought of the dread consequences of an 
engine stoppage at the wrong instant ever obtrudes itself— 
until that engine stoppage comes. The physical discomfort 
which may be felt in “‘stunting”’ for the first few times, the 
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causes of which I have tried to analyze, represents merely 
the rebellion of the bodily organization against the unac- 
customed. It has no relation to fear, any more than has 
the seasickness often experienced by sailors after a lifetime 
spent on the water. 

If flying were essentially marked by a succession of 
crashes, it would have but little future outside of the 
military field. As a matter of fact, however, accidents 
of any sort are few and far between, and accidents entailing 
any injury to the personnel are, as has frequently been 
pointed out, much rarer still. 

To turn from the psychological to the aesthetic features 
of aeronautics, the view from the air is unique and is infinite 
in its variety. Although there are no contours to be seen 
from the air, the earth appearing as flat and free from relief 
as the top of a table, there is nevertheless a fascinating vari- 
ety of aspect, and there is a never-ceasing enchantment about 
being able to see the earth unrolled below one on a single 
plane and to see its people crawling about in their two- 
dimensional existence, all unaware of the eye of the observer 
above. There comes to the traveller by air a feeling of de- 
tachment from the earth and of amused superiority to its con- 
cerns which, we may imagine, is analogous to the emotion 
which would be natural to a dweller in that oft imagined four- 
dimensional realm as he looked upon us who are restricted in 
our movements to length, breadth, and height. 

The impression of flatness and the impossibility of secur- 
ing any idea of topographical features in relief when one 
is flying high has a curious corollary in the impression 
which is gained of other airplanes flying at a lower altitude. 
To the man flying at seven thousand feet everything below 
three thousand, including any aircraft which may be flying 
below that altitude, appears to lie in a single plane unless 
it is very far off to one side so that it can be seen above the 
horizon. Many a time I have looked down and seen 
another airplane which appeared to be just landing on or 
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taking off from the field below us, only to see, a moment 
later, that the airplane which I had supposed to be on the 
ground was distant a half mile or more from its shadow and 
to realize that it must be at least two thousand feet above the 
field. 

Geography, sometimes taught by methods which make it 
as dead a science as Egyptology would seem to a schoolboy, 
becomes a living reality when viewed from the air, and 
it may not be wholly mad to dream of the day when airplane 
excursions will be a recognized part of the curriculum of 
every class in physical geography. All the natural features 
which can be represented on a plane stand out with a vivid- 
ness which can never be equalled by any map or model, 
and whole groups of phenomena can be seen at a glance. 
Rivers and lakes are particularly sharply defined, and the 
meanders which a stream makes when running through a 
flat country or any irregularities of shore line can be grasped 
as an interrelated whole, instead of appearing, as they always 
must to the earth-bound student, merely as a succession 
of bends of uncertain magnitude or as a group of discon- 
nected promontories and inlets. 

It requires some experience to identify with any degree of 
surety the nature of the ground beneath, and even the most 
experienced of cross-country pilots cannot be perfectly 
certain on that point at all times. The beginner is likely 
to confuse a grove with a field, for trees growing close 
together appear from above to present a perfectly smooth 
surface, and can only be distinguished from growing grass 
or crops by their deeper shade of green. The height of the 
grass in a field, too, is difficult to determine. Ploughed 
ground is easily recognized; but it is not by any means easy 
to tell how smoothly the surface has been harrowed or how 
hard the ground is—points which are of great interest in case 
an engine stoppage makes it necessary to seek instantly 
for an emergency landing-place. Even the veriest novice 
can recognize rivers or open bodies of water, but swampy 
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ground is often deceptive, the water remaining hidden 
below the grass and reeds; and many a pilot, confronted 
with the necessity for a forced landing, has descended on to 
what seemed from the air to be perfectly firm ground, only 
to find, on touching, that his wheels sank deeper and deeper 
into the water and mud. The usual result of such a choice 
of landing-place is that the airplane, its wheels being far 
forward and low down and being checked with undue 
rapidity, stands on its nose or, in extreme cases, pitches over 
on its back. 

The appearance of ships under way, as seen from the air, 
is both interesting to the lay observer and charged with 
deep significance for the student of naval strategy and 
tactics, for it is evident at a glance that any strategy which 
depends on the concealment of position of a fleet or of 
individual vessels will be wholly futile in future against any 
nation which possesses an air force strong enough in absolute 
numbers to establish and maintain a reconnaissance patrol of 
the waters from which attack is likely to come, and strong 
enough relatively to the enemy nation to keep that recon- 
naissance patrol at work despite the hostile activities of the 
groups of fighting planes by which any fleet engaged in 
major operations would be preceded and accompanied. 
Concealment of surface craft will be hopeless, and secrecy 
can be maintained only by adopting the proposal which 
Lord Fisher has recently been urging with so much energy— 
that all naval craft should be submersible. Even the 
submersible is not wholly protected from the prying eyes 
of the aerial observer except when running in murky waters 
such as those of the North Sea, for it has been known for 
many years that objects submerged in clear water can be 
seen better from a considerable altitude than from close to 
the surface. A submersible in the Mediterranean, for 
instance, would have to travel far below the surface to 
escape the watchfulness of a seaplane and airship patrol. 
So far as surface craft are concerned, no camouflage can be 
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of the slightest avail against that watchfulness while the 
ship is under way, for every vessel trails behind it two 
diverging wave streaks, which catch the attention of the 
most casual observer, and the meeting-point of those streaks 
indicates with unfailing certainty the position of the vessel, 
even though the hull and superstructure themselves be 
camouflaged to total invisibility. 

The full majesty of the aerial perspective can only be 
realized when one is above the clouds and the earth is shut 
off from view. In flying on an overcast day, when heavy 
banks of cumulus clouds lie at about three thousand feet, 
it is possible to experience within a minute or two every 
degree of fog and sunshine. When one is passing into the 
clouds the lower surfaces of which are almost perfectly flat, 
there is an instantaneous transition from shadow to com- 
plete atmospheric opacity, similar in appearance to a dense 
fog at the ground but differing somewhat from it in feeling, 
for the interior of a cloud seems to be “‘drier,”’ the air less 
saturated with water vapor, than the fogs which are met 
with at sea or ashore. If the climb be continued a few 
hundred feet farther, the airplane passes again into clear 
air, but into air now of a clarity and brightness worthy of 
Mediterranean skies and not at all to be compared with that 
at sea level. Above lies an almost cloudless sky, a sky 
the perfection of whose azure tints makes one long for the 
brush and the skill of Maxfield Parrish to make permanent 
record where memory quickly fades and where photography 
cannot even suggest. Below, ahead, and all around, are 
the cumulus clouds, but they present a very different 
aspect from that seen from the ground. The lower surfaces 
are flat and uninteresting, but the upper parts are like 
colossal billows which are constantly changing, rolling, 
eddying, whipping to pieces, and forming again. The 
lower surfaces lie in shadow—a fact which often gives to the 
most innocent and fleecy of clouds the threatening black 
appearance of “‘thunder-heads,”’ but the upper surfaces are 
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just enough shaded in spots by the unevenness of contour 
to afford relief, so that they are not utterly dazzling. 

The clouds are so sharply defined against the sky, so 
opaque, that it is as difficult to believe that they consist 
of yielding vapor as it is for most people to believe in the 
reality of the ghosts of the traditional ghost stories—beings 
who retain all their earthly appearance and habiliments yet 
have no substance to resist a thrust or blow. A novice in 
flying is likely to draw himself together and brace himself 
in his seat almost involuntarily in anticipation of the impact 
as the airplane dives at a hundred and fifty feet a second 
towards the white mass ahead, a mass which seems at least 
as solid as a snowdrift. There is no impact, no hesitation 
when the cloud is reached, but the passenger suddenly 
realizes that he can no longer see the blue above, that he 
cannot even see the wing-tips of the airplane, though he 
knows that in a few seconds he will return to the conditions 
of the ground-dwellers, so far as their view of the sky is 
concerned. 

In flying through clouds, even veteran pilots have difficulty 
in holding a straight course and keeping on an even keel. 
As I have already noted, there is no slipping and no feeling 
of rotation during a properly banked turn. Side-slips can 
be detected by the feeling of the wind on the face, but a 
combination of banking and turning is not perceptible 
unless the turn is so rapid that the centrifugal force acting 
on the pilot’s body perceptibly increases the pressure against 
the seat, and, even if there is such an increase of pressure, 
the pilot has no way of telling whether he is turning to the 
right or the left. When I first tried to pilot an airplane 
through a cloud I came out turning sharply and with the 
wings inclined at least thirty degrees to the horizontal, 
although I had not lost sight of my surroundings for more 
than forty seconds and I had gone into the cloud with a 
firm determination not to allow myself to swerve from my 
course by a hair’s breadth. I was no doubt exceptionally 
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unskilled, but no one can count on his sense of direction to 
keep him flying straight in clouds for very long. A compass 
is, of course, supposed to show any change of direction, but 
the airplane compass is at best rather a fragile reed to lean 
upon when the machine is banked and turning rapidly. 
Inventors have been at work on the problem for some time, 
however, and there are several types of instruments now 
available which relieve cloud navigation of much of its 
difficulty. 

The practice of aeronautics is now in a state of rapid 
transition from military to civil and commercial uses. The 
step from the airplane designed exclusively for military uses 
to the small sporting machine is a short and easy one, but 
there was no large bomber in the war which could imme- 
diately be used for aerial transport on a grand scale, and 
the development of machines for that purpose is just begin- 
ning. It has progressed far enough so that there are now 
available several airplanes carrying twelve or more pas- 
sengers in completely enclosed cabins which protect them 
from the wind and cold. In these planes all bracing wires 
and cross-members are omitted from the part of the body 
in which the seats are placed, and the passengers can walk to 
and fro as freely, although not as far, as in a Pullman car. 
Anyone who has once made a trip in such a machine, with 
no dust, no cinders, no road shocks, no sliding to and fro on 
curves, must believe that the air is the ideal highway, and 
he will not thereafter use by preference any other mode of 
transportation when an airplane is available. To be sure, 
the airplane is noisy, but the noise inside the cabin of an 
enclosed machine is not oppressive, and it is not much more 
difficult to carry on conversation inside the cabin of the 
airplane than it is in a railroad train running at high speed 
over a mediocre roadbed. This may appear to be faint 
praise, but it is the best that can be said. Except in carry- 
ing on a conversation, however, the noise really is not very 
objectionable, as one quickly becomes used to a sound, 
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no matter how loud, which is continuous and unvarying in 
pitch and quality; and the passengers in an airplane, even 
though they may have had no previous aeronautical experi- 
ence, soon find it possible to read, write, or play cards with- 
out giving the slightest heed to the roar of the engines. 

If flying is to become a practical means of transport, 
complete enclosure of the passenger compartment is essen- 
tial. The business man making a rush trip from New York 
to Washington is not willing, as a prerequisite, to don the 
regalia of an arctic explorer together with some of that of a 
deep-sea diver. One quickly becomes accustomed to the 
draft occasioned by the eighty-mile-an-hour progress of a 
training machine, especially when protected by a wind-shield, 
but, to realize the full force which the wind is capable of 
exerting, it is necessary to make a trip in a really fast 
airplane with no screening from the sweep of the wind, 
which lashes you vengefully, bringing tears to the eyes if 
ungoggled, snatching at any loose end of clothing, forcing 
the inhalation and expulsion of the breath by gasps, and 
drawing the skin tightly across the cheeks, giving a saturnine 
aspect to the most jovial of men. 

I recently had the opportunity of making two flights in the 
same day, the first in one of the completely enclosed trans- 
port machines of which I have spoken, the second in a 
fighting machine which was developed in America during 
the last few months of the war and which has a speed of 
about one hundred and thirty-five miles an hour. The 
force exerted by the air against any exposed surface is about 
three times as great at this speed as it is at eighty miles an 
hour. During the first of those two trips the only complaint 
that could have been raised against conditions in the pilot’s 
compartment would have been that it was rather close, and 
we finally had to open a window in the side of the body to 
secure a little ventilation. One of the occupants of the 
cabin was wearing a soft felt hat, and not the slightest 
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the other hand, it was only with difficulty that I could lift 
my head far enough out of the gunner’s cockpit to look over 
the side at the ground. The instant my head was raised 
above the top line of the airplane body, so that the wind 
got a chance at it, my hair threatened to be torn out by the 
roots. 

That half-hour trip gave me, as I am sure such a trip 
would give to anyone who had the opportunity to make it, 
a new admiration for the men who operated the guns from 
the rear seats of reconnaissance airplanes during the war, 
and a new wonder at the skill with which they fought the 
enemy, standing up to sight, aim, and fire their machine 
guns with a bland indifference alike to the buffeting of the 
elements and to the incendiary bullets and anti-aircraft 
shrapnel which snapped by during a combat or burst 
unpleasantly close to the fragile wings. The perseverance, 
ingenuity, and bravery with which the men of the Air 
Service, gunners and pilots alike, attacked and solved 
the problems that arose were beyond all praise. At the 
same time that they were pushing their operations to 
altitudes higher and yet higher above the surface of the 
earth, they were demonstrating to what heights of courage 
human beings could rise, and what complete indifference to 
personal safety youth could display when enlisted in a just 
cause. ‘‘Greater love than this hath no man.” It is on 
their work during the war that the commercial aeronautics 
of the future will be builded. And commercial aeronautics 
by decreasing from fifty to eighty per cent the “effective 
distance” which separates countries may fairly be expected 
to reduce materially the mutual suspicion and misunder- 
standing among nations from which so large a proportion 
of the world’s great wars has resulted. We have not yet 
beaten our swords into ploughshares, but the war eagle 
is embarked on his transformation into a dove of peace. 
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STRIDING THE BLAST 
(Cadet Higginson Meditates) 


By W. W. 


Of all the splendid things that Shakespeare wrote 
This passage from “Macbeth” I like to quote: 
“‘And pity, like a naked, newborn babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. . . .” 

It always seems to me those words have wings 

(Like back in Homer), and that to them clings 

A breath of freedom, hurry, and suspense, 
—Something the opposite of diligence. 

For here at Ground School we must work so hard 
Acquiring information by the yard 

On rigging, engines, radio, Lewis guns, 

We keep forgetting about things like Huns, 

Air battles, sudden death, and windy falls, 

And what we’re here for. When the Captain bawls 
The squadron out at drill, I love to think 

How, later, I'll do things from which he’d shrink, 

As “‘courier of the air!”” Oh, it must be 

A gorgeous thing, a wondrous thing, to see 

The clouds go scudding under you, to feel 

The rudder bar a-quiver on your heel, 

To hear the wind’s shriek and the engine’s roar— 
And with all that, be helping win the war! .. . 
There’s mess call—I must hurry, not be late. 
But—“‘striding the blast!” Gee, doesn’t it sound great! 
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DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSSROADS 
By J. Laskr 


N observer who should re-read Mill’s “Representative 

Government” in the light of the past five years would 
be a little dismayed at the simplicity of its conclusions. 
Mill seemed to assume almost without debate that a respon- 
sible legislature chosen by active-minded citizens was the solu- 
tion of all problems; certainly he had none of that creative pes- 
simism which made de Tocqueville warn his contemporaries 
that the field of social discovery was more vast than they 
were prepared to contemplate. For the great society has 
made the national sovereign state of the nineteenth century 
entirely inadequate to its scale of life; and that despite the 
conquest of the main desires formulated by those who shaped 
the classic theory of democracy. Our suffrage systems are 
based upon an almost universal franchise. Our educational 
systems, whatever their defects, reach out to a vaster pro- 
portion of the population than at any previous time. Relig- 
ious toleration is virtually complete. Political privilege, 
so far at least as it receives institutional expression, has been 
overthrown. Yet no one can deny that social inventiveness 
is the main need of the time. 

For the present discontents extend to every nook and 
cranny of the body politic. Our legislatures have ceased to 
command the respect they enjoyed in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Universal suffrage has somehow failed to satisfy 
even its most enthusiastic supporters; and few now urge that 
the ballot-box is an adequate test of political right and 
political wrong. The vaunted separation of powers—to the 
authors of the “Federalist”’ the very essence of liberty—has 
resulted only in an agonizing confusion of powers. Mechan- 
ical remedies, like direct government in its various forms, 
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seem powerless to cure the ill. The results of political 
democracy are somehow different from what such protago- 
nists as Bentham in England and Jefferson in America pre- 
dicted. If we have no right to that final skepticism of Sir 
Henry Maine—no more, be it noted, than an adaptation of 
Hamilton’s grave warnings—truth would yet compel us to 
admit that the hypotheses of democracy are still in the stage 
of proof; and the system makes its way, less, it may well be, 
by its merits than by the patent vices of its substitutes. 

What, on all sides, is obvious enough is the ignorance and 
apathy of those to whom the ultimate power is, at least in 
theory, confided. The number of voters to whom the 
processes of politics are intelligible on the one hand, or 
interesting on the other, is lamentably small; and at a time 
when the problems before us are increasingly technical in 
character, no one can fail to see in the popular attitude the 
very heart of our difficulties. It is, after all, only a minute 
fragment of the population that is trained to the serious 
consideration of political questions; and even when the rough 
knowledge of everyday experience is added to the results of 
an educational system which, for most, ends at the very 
point where it becomes creative, the knowledge is not ade- 
quate to a full grasp of the issues involved. Nor, at least 
with the majority, can an improvement be reasonably ex- 
pected. In a competitive system where struggle for all and 
defeat for most is the inexorable law, the average man is too 
occupied in the business of earning a living to give his scant 
leisure to questions which he has never been trained to see 
are the very stuff of his life. A miner whose days are spent 
in coping grimly with the dark unknown is not likely, in the 
very nature of things, to give his unoccupied hours to the 
analysis of American foreign policy; and when the innumer- 
able sources of relaxation are remembered, the attitude is 
intelligible enough. 

From the present system, that is to say, we cannot expect 
the spirit which would make possible an acceptance of the 
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classic theory of democracy. What we find, on the contrary, 
is an increasing need both to abandon the régime of laissez- 
faire and to attempt an almost paternalistic improvement by 
government action of the mass standard of life. But that 
paternalism is at every point inadequate. It does not breed 
self-respect; and the wider the field that is covered by 
governmental action, the more obvious does it become that 
only some reaffirmation of that Aristotelian conception of 
citizenship as the capacity to rule not less than to be ruled 
in turn will give us the relief we need. The real issue is thus 
one of freedom. Our state has evolved engines of govern- 
ment so vast that we seem likely to be mastered by our own 
machines; and the development of channels whereby the 
initiative of every citizen is preserved has become the main 
object of social invention. And the events of the last five 
years have made it certain that the technique by which 
this release may be effected lies in the application of the 
hypotheses of representative government to the rule of 
industrial life. 

Our mistake, that is to say, in the past lay in conceiving 
democracy in terms too narrowly political. Economics was 
largely divorced from politics; and where the state intervened 
it was usually where, as in the Factory Acts, some over- 
mastering humanitarian impulse made us eschew our usual 
maxims of conduct. In the result, that field of action in 
which the deepest social impulses of the mass of the popula- 
tion were engaged was at no point adequately related to their 
political life. The failure of the modern capitalist régime 
lies mainly in three directions. It involves, in the first place, 
the industrial use of the mass of men before their education 
is such as to make them effective citizens. Its divorce of 
government from production fails to call into play exactly 
those impulses which, politically, are of the first importance. 
It leaves the business of production, in the third place, at the 
mercy of a wasteful struggle in which the more highly it is 
organized, the more certain is the average consumer to suffer. 
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No one can doubt that the industrial tendency of the present 
time is to make men something more than the tenders of 
machines. No one can doubt, further, that the result of this 
tendency upon business life will be the complete reversal of 
its present chaotic autocracy. Industrial organization will, 
in the coming time, be the main instrument through which 
the political impulse of the worker will be trained. His 
economic subserviency to a process of which he is to-day so 
largely ignorant will be replaced by an intelligent co-opera- 
tion in the varied details of the productive process. 

We gain hints on every side of how this tendency is being 
transformed to institutional form. The shop stewards in 
England, the workers’ councils in Germany, in a less degree 
the Whitley committees, are all of them an effort to trans- 
form the present hierarchical structure into one of co-ordina- 
tion. To the more far-sighted observers it has become clear 
that the modern business man, amid many high qualities, 
has thought so much in terms of money that the numerous 
and interwoven social interests upon which the equilibrium 
that supports him so largely depends, have in great part 
escaped his notice. 

What has above all failed to attract his attention in any 
genuinely scientific fashion is the political significance of 
trade-union structure. In what is as yet a rudimentary way 
it is coming more and more to assume all the typical char- 
acteristics of a state. It is developing, as the recent railway 
strike in England most clearly demonstrated, organs of 
reasoned government. It is becoming expert in the processes 
of which special knowledge was originally supposed to be the 
prerogative of the man of business. It has worked out a 
view of life which achieves an ever greater political influence. 
It has passed the stage where its interest was confined to 
hours and wages, and becomes, more and more, concerned 
for the spiritual freedom of its constituents. It would, of 
course, be absurd to claim that there is any widespread 
consciousness of this process in the trade-union world; like 
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every great movement, what we see at work is the leaven of 
an eager minority. But as it becomes every day more obvi- 
ous that the hold of the business theory of life upon the 
state is weakening, so does it also become more clear that the 
trade unions become the categories into which the structure 
of capitalism will be absorbed. We do not, of course, know 
the time such evolution will take. We can, also, be very 
certain that the prophecies of its character will all, in some 
degree, be mistaken. What we do know is that the capitalist 
state has failed to specialize in exactly those impulses of 
which a democratic society has need. 

We know, also, that the increasing purpose of labor is the 
organization of direct channels to its satisfaction. We can 
see, too, how the effort of a government which is not predom- 
inantly trade-unionist in sympathy, unconsciously hastens 
that evolution by its attempt, however small in scope, to 
find a representative government for industry. For that is 
clearly the admission that industrially, as in the political 
state, oligarchical control has broken down. It is the effort 
to provide mechanisms which, wisely used, may well serve as 
the vehicle of transition to industrial self-government. 

And the implication of that movement is important. It 
assumes that the workingman has a reserve of knowledge of 
which the state has need. It assumes that no direction of 
industry is adequate which fails, like the present order, to 
bring into play those qualities of initiative and inventive- 
ness which are to-day so largely absent from the processes 
of politics. It is beginning to see that a régime which makes 
the average worker a mere tool in the business of production 
emphasizes a habit of inertia and inferiority and carries it 
over into that political quality we stigmatize as apathy. It 
seeks, that is to say, to make the daily life of industry a 
training in the political art. The context of the state, so it 
implicitly urges, can in no other fashion be perceived. The 
whole point of our present situation seems to be that the 
complexity of the structure of an industrial civilization, its 
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intricate connection with political life, is beyond the grasp of 
a mind which, like the capitalist mind, is mainly specialized 
in the direction of money-making. For that direction is 
becoming not merely subordinate to wider issues, it is being 
replaced by a type of mind which, within the framework of 
capitalism itself, has specialized in those qualities most 
patently neglected by its forerunner. 

Nor must a further implication be neglected. What 
herein most clearly emerges is an immediate and radical 
change in the concept of property. War and revolution have 
pierced at its centre the network of legal and political priv- 
ilege with which it was surrounded. Henceforth private 
ownership, at least of fundamental products, is called upon 
to show what impulses of creative use it can, as an organized 
system, bring into being. The points through which that 
change seems likely above all to come are three in number. 
It is clear enough that there will be an increasing tendency to 
a greater equalization of wealth; a society in which the 
significant division is between great property on the one 
hand and unproperty upon the other has become intolerable. 
The first charge upon the national dividend is henceforth the 
erection of an adequate standard of comfort for every citizen 
who is prepared to work for his subsistence. But even when 
such material need is satisfied, it is obvious that other wants 
remain. A machine technology inevitably projects the 
centre of social importance outside the hours spent at the 
machine into the leisure period. The worker becomes 
politically significant not when he is at his task, but when 
he leaves it. It is the thinking he can be trained to do 
which is, for the purpose of democracy, above all important, 
and the shorter work day is thus the inevitable prelude to 
political improvement. 

Yet, even when such change has been secured, the greatest 
need remains. Without education the riches of civilization 
remain unexplored; and it is to their discovery by the 
humblest of its subjects that the state must bend its energies. 
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But education cannot prosper if the youth of the race are 
swept into the industrial vortex before they have caught the 
glimpse of life as a whole. Sixteen now, and eighteen years 
at a period not remotely distant, are the first demand on 
industry the state must make as sponsor for its children; 
otherwise they will come to their citizenship with no full 
sense of its meaning. And if it be said that this involves 
the wholesale readjustment of the business structure, the 
answer is that we may make no less demand. The workers 
of the immediate future must be trained so that when they 
enter upon their industrial life they are ready to use it as the 
path to intellectual effort. For the path that separates 
worker by hand from worker by brain must be crossed. We 
cannot afford any larger separatism than the differing nature 
of their work necessarily involves; and that means, at every 
stage, such training for the handworker as will enable him to 
direct the process of which he is a part. From the weaving 
of cloth the road must be direct and untrammelled that it 
may pass to the weaving of dreams. 

It is in such a background that what there is of creative- 
ness in the political thinking of the last decade has been set. 
Of Russia and Germany we cannot speak with confidence; 
for either the materials have been withheld or their impact 
upon the real is largely unknown. But in France and 
England and, to a less extent in America, there is a new 
political literature of significant promise; and it has arrived 
at the stage where contact with the event has given it the 
validation of experiment. Like all such literature, it is, at 
least in part, a gamble with the future; and not a little of it 
is destined in a later day to be swept into some larger general- 
izations of which, at the moment, we do not conceive. Yet 
it can already be affirmed with some assurance that not a 
little of our political destiny depends upon our knowledge of 
this thought, and, even more, upon the temper in which we 
come to its study. Nothing is easier, certainly nothing is 
more dangerous, than to dismiss it as wantonly Utopian. A 
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generation that has seen historic institutions break as reeds 
before the wind must be generous in the presence of idealistic 
novelty. 

French thought has taken two main directions in the pres- 
ent time; or, better, two streams converge inwards to a single 
sea. In a sense, its background is a reaction against the 
narrow individualism of the Napoleonic code on the one 
hand and, on the other, that curious mingling of laissez-faire 
and étatisme which was the social legacy of the Revolutionary 
era. ‘Those who have contributed to it are largely lawyers 
and workingmen; and the hard and sometimes narrow logic 
of their analysis has been typical of that realism which is 
characteristic of the French mind in its most fruitful temper. 
In its main bearing it has been an assault upon the central- 
ized and sovereign state. Initiative has been stifled by the 
absorptiveness of Leviathan. The workman and the civil 
servant unite to protest that there is no room in the cate- 
gories of modern government for the atmosphere of freedom. 
They become, so they urge, mere routineers, les administrés, 
as Royer-Collard called them scornfully a century ago. 
What they desire is a reconstruction of economic and 
administrative categories that the individual may, in a 
new social context, become significant. 

The ordinary political régime is rejected as out of harmony 
with modern life. At best a Parliament can merely hope to 
indicate the large outline of the social plan; creative detail 
must be left to the workers involved in its construction. 
What is here pictured is a federal organization of society; 
but a federalism, be it noted, of function no less than terri- 
torialarea. The railroads for those who run them seemed as 
natural a programme to a mind like that of M. Leroy as it 
seems obvious to a distinguished jurist like M. Duguit that 
territorial decentralization is an urgent need. It is not, 
be it noted, state ownership that is desired. All save the 
older socialists have come to see in the simple solution of 
government control an implication of contingent bureau- 
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cracy at no time more inviting than the capitalist system. 
A nearer analogy is the railroad plan sponsored by Mr. 
Plumb; with the difference that so far from being an isolated 
novelty, it is a common feature of political thought. 

In a sense, the whole of this thinking goes back to Proud- 
hon. In the innumerable volumes of that suggestive, if 
misty mind, there is the picture of a state in the true mediae- 
val sense a communitas communitatum. Freedom is there 
secured by an emphasis upon individual initiative; and the 
main effort of his successors is, by decentralization to throw 
power, with consequent responsibility, widespread among 
the mass of men. For the more conservative thinkers, as M. 
Duguit, this means at least such a public regulation of all 
public utilities as will at once destroy private interest in their 
construction and give to the workers engaged in their opera- 
tion the main share in their technical control. At the left 
are men like Griffuelhes, the late founder of the Bourses de 
travail, and Maxime Leroy, to whom private ownership and 
the political state are unnecessary excrescences upon a 
fabric which secretes in purely economic functioning all the 
necessary organs of social life; and M. Leroy has conceived 
that every public service, from the army downwards, can 
ultimately be under the control of the producers. Some 
federal organ clearly emerges, from the obvious interrela- 
tionships involved; but the whole effort is to secure a state 
controlled by technicians upon the basis of the admitted 
fact that technique is the foundation of the modern admin- 
istrative process. 

It is, of course, easy to multiply difficulties. The criticism 
that producers’ control leaves the consumer without ade- 
quate protection has never been squarely met by its pro- 
tagonists; though M. Duguit has vaguely hinted at associa- 
tions of consumers of which the remarkable Société des 
abonnés au Téléphone is a remarkable example. Yet what 
is of more importance than the difficulties the system must 
meet is the fact that it is a definite attempt to point out 
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the sources of the modern trouble. It overthrows the sover- 
eign political state on the ground that it is inevitably 
destined to be no more than a weapon in the hands of those 
who wield economic power; and it rejects it the more willingly 
because of its perception that the modern state will secure 
freedom only to those who share effectively in that power. 
In the patent vices of French parliamentarism, in the 
manifold defects of the French administrative system, in the 
vicious methods of French local government, it has abundant 
ground for its attitude. Nor is it without its victories. No 
jurisprudence in the world is richer in noble example than 
that in which the sovereign state of France has been made 
responsible, not in contract only, but in tort also, for the 
acts of its officials; and the victory has been largely the work 
of men like Duguit and Hauriou and Jéze. The increasing 
demand for a genuine decentralization seems at last on the 
threshold of achievement; and the revival of local life that 
it implies is, on all sides, taken as the prelude to a recon- 
struction of political categories. 

English thought is at the opposite pole to that of France. 
French thinkers work out the logical structure of their sys- 
tems with but little regard to the background of immediate 
events. In England, the effort has been different. In the 
last fifteen years there has been a striking reaction against 
the neo-Hegelian theory of the state of which T. H. Green 
and Dr. Bosanquet were the chief protagonists. It was 
based, upon the whole, on a negative conception of state 
function. It admitted that the state might remove the 
hindrances to the good life; but it hardly saw in state activ- 
ity the possibility of positive creativeness. That was not 
an unnatural attitude in a generation which grew only with 
slowness accustomed to the erosion of laissez-faire; but it did 
not provide an adequate nourishment for the classes which, 
after the Reform Bill of 1884, began slowly to move towards 
the conquest of political influence. The place thus left 
vacant was soon occupied by the little group of Fabian 
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economists of whom Mr. Sidney Webb is doubtless destined 
to remain the most influential. Socialism, in their hands, 
ceased to possess the rigid outlines of its Continental form. 
It became sufficiently compromising in nature and in temper 
to fit the demands of the English intellectual landscape; and 
after the general election of 1906 it had become clear that 
Fabianism had come to exercise much of the same influence 
on English political habits as Bentham had exercised in the 
preceding century. What gave Mr. Webb his unique posi- 
tion was his amazing grasp of the details of English economic 
structure, his remarkable pervasiveness, and, above all, the 
width of his interests. What he and his disciples had in view 
was the slow but certain extension of governmental regula- 
tion until the control of economic life had, with virtual com- 
pleteness, passed into the hands of the state. 

Not, indeed, that Mr. Webb’s hypotheses went unchal- 
lenged. The historian of political thought in these years will 
doubtless record the virtual permeation of the Liberal party 
by the Fabian philosophy. Indeed, anyone who reads such 
semi-official expositions of Liberal doctrine as those of Mr. 
J. A. Hobson and Professor Hobhouse will find it difficult to 
realize that Benthamism was ever an accepted creed. What 
led to a critical examination of Fabianism was a revolt from 
the left of what might, in a sense, be regarded as Mr. Webb’s 
own camp. The miners of South Wales had never accepted 
his account of trade-union theory; and the issue of the 
““Miners’ Next Step” in 1912 showed that the tradition of 
English syndicalism, which goes back to Robert Owen, was 
far from dead. The gospel of control by the producers 
spread with increasing enthusiasm in an epoch of great 
strikes; and there were not wanting critics to point out the 
affiliation of these ideas to the philosophy of syndicalism in 
France and America. Just as clearly as Mr. Webb made the 
government the head and centre of his doctrine, so was it the 
first object of the Welsh miners to destroy the state. For 
them its institutions were at every point without relation to 
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their own needs or purposes. The institutions they would 
create should be the natural outgrowth of that producers’ 
control in which, as they urged, the freedom of the working 
class could alone be found. 

If ever the full materials for the analysis of this time are 
collected it will probably be discovered that the rebirth of 
English syndicalism was due, in part, to the sudden epoch 
of high prices which followed on the panic of 1907, and in 
part to a natural disappointment with the performance of 
the British Labor Party. It became obvious to a group of 
thinkers that Mr. Webb had not discovered the mechanism 
of a free state, at the same time that the syndicalists did not 
adequately discriminate between economic and _ political 
functions. The result was the movement it has become 
customary to call guild socialism. It is a typically English 
product in that it represents an attempt to compromise 
between extremes. In its origin the work of a small number 
of thinkers whose organ, “The New Age,” was not less 
remarkable for its arrogant ill temper than for its ability, it 
has become the creed of most of the younger English radicals. 
Its virtues are the main theme of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
““Roads to Freedom’’; and in half-a-dozen volumes, Mr: 
G. D. H. Cole, a young Oxford don who, outside of Mr. 
Webb, is by all odds the best informed student of the 
English labor movement, has advocated it with such vigor 
as to make it a fashionable and powerful faith not merely 
with the intellectuals, but also with a solid body of the 
trade-union movement. 

On the whole, guild socialism is the most significant de- 
velopment in English political thought in the last decade. 
Its origins are too complex to be discussed here in any detail; 
but the historian will have to take note of the contributions 
to its Grundlehre made, half-consciously, by jurists like 
Maitland and theological philosophers like Neville Figgis. 
It rests, of course, like the social theories of Mr. Webb, upon 
a rejection of the capitalist system. It sees the trade union 
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of to-day as the cell of the future economic organization. 
The miners will work the mines and, for that purpose, be 
formed into a miners’ guild; the cotton industry will be 
governed by a guild of cotton operatives. Common prob- 
lems beget common counsel; and these guilds will dovetail 
into one another until, at the summit, we shall have a Guilds 
Congress acting as the supreme authority in the business of 
production. The political state is retained; but its functions 
will be rather in the direction of that part of life wherein 
men are interested as neighbors, than where their common 
work arises from participation in a common task. Foreign 
policy, defense, and education, are taken as the main part of 
the state’s future functions; and the method of adjustment 
will come from reference to some common seat of arbitration. 

The effort, be it noted, is towards a recovery of freedom. 
Mr. Webb’s views are rejected because, so it is urged, they 
leave the worker face to face with government; and there is 
little reason to suppose that a civil service is more merciful 
or efficient than the present system. That which is sought 
is to make the individual significant in his industrial capacity. 
Under capitalism significance is, for most, impossible. 
Centralized government control seems no advance upon our 
present methods. Decentralization, therefore, will secure 
areas of regulation which, because they are natural, and will 
be governed by men whose relation to them has a special 
intimacy, revive that chance of continuous initiative which 
Mr. Graham Wallas has happily described as the root of 
freedom. 

As yet, indeed, the guild socialist has hardly begun to meet 
the fires of criticism. He has not told us how capital is 
to be raised for new developments. He has not explained 
in what fashion the taking of industrial risk is to be ade- 
quately secured. The relation of a powerful but recalcitrant 
guild—the miners, for example—both to its fellows and to 
the consumer, has to be shown with more convincing 
detail. Exactly how productive and consumptive processes 
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are to be classified seems, to the outsider, more difficult than 
the advocates assume. Above all, the movement needs 
what may be termed a social psychology. Mr. Cole, for 
instance, seems, almost with naiveté, to assume that every 
workman will be as interested in the success of his guild as 
Mr. Cole himself is to convince us of the whole scheme’s 
value. Few arguments against a novel social order have 
been more wantonly abused than that of human nature; 
and yet no theory of institutional change is adequate until 
it has shown us convincingly precisely the motives’ upon 
which its hopes are based. 

Here, at least, we are supremely fortunate; for the most 
brilliant work that has been done in English political thought 
in the last ten years has been precisely on these lines. Mr. 
Graham Wallas’s “ Human Nature in Politics” and his “Great 
Society”’ have been, in a real sense, the most important 
works of our time. What they have done is to break down 
the vicious intellectualization of political psychology which 
was the main defect of the nineteenth-century thinkers. 
They show us how complicated are the motives which go into 
the business of social co-operation. They have helped but 
little on the side of positive structure; indeed, the most 
striking characteristic of Mr. Wallas’s mind has been his 
valuable hesitation in the face of all rigid solutions. What 
he has compelled us to see is that not until we grasp the 
psychological inheritance of men—not less that part which 
comes to us from the distant past than from our more recent 
environmental tradition—can we hope for an adequate in- 
stitutional technique. Mr. Wallas’s main value lies less 
perhaps in the definite formulation of a social philosophy 
than in the gift of the one adequate method by which 
such a philosophy can be secured. Certain at least it is 
that no theory of the state can hope to fit our needs save as 
it seeks to use the suggestions he has made. 

A foreigner must speak with diffidence of American polit- 
ical thought. He must recognize with gratitude that from 
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Hamilton to Calhoun there is a tradition of which the splen- 
dor cannot be challenged by any European nation. Yet if 
he has an objective temper, he will be compelled to admit 
that America has contributed little of the first importance to 
a Staatslehre that would meet its changed conditions. Books 
on the Constitution there are, of course, in abundance; but 
they are catalogues of details, descriptions of mechanics, 
rather than their evaluation. More recently, indeed, there 
has been something of that dissatisfaction with prevailing 
notions which is usually the prelude to creativeness. Mr. 
Croly’s “ Promise of American Life’’ was the indication that 
a new scheme of values had become essential. Mr. Lowell’s 
“Public Opinion and Popular Government” was evidence 
that the over-simple formulae of majority rule had little 
attraction for an observer of competence. Mr. Lippmann’s 
‘Preface to Politics” was a brilliant hint towards a sounder 
method. But the rough materials that are necessary to 
political thought have hardly been garnered for this genera- 
tion. A little of its economic background Professor Turner 
has taught us to understand in what, to an outsider, seems 
the most pregnant thinking on American history of the last 
generation. But the condition of the American state still 
needs its analysts. The separation of powers, the procedure 
of Congress, the working of trade unionism—all these need 
treatment in their foundations. How different will be the 
resultant philosophy any observer can see who studies the 
jurisprudence of Dean Pound or the decisions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes and compares the numerous forces there admitted to 
the static naiveté of the classic American legalism. If a new 
day has not dawned, at least we seem to stand upon its 
threshold. 

What is needed in the political philosophy of the present 
generation is admission of the novelty of our problems. 
The simple a priori premises of Hobbes or Locke, the intrigu- 
ing mysticism of Rousseau’s general will, eloquence about 
the initiative of men and its translation into terms of 
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private property, are no longer suited to a world that has 
seen its foundations in flames because to its good intentions 
an adequate knowledge was not joined. What we need, as 
at no previous time, is the sober and scientific study of the 
conditions of social organization. That does not mean, as 
in the books it so often means, some crude remarks on con- 
sciousness of kind, or arid summary of the evolution from 
the family to the state. It means a realization that the 
basis of our society is intellectual co-operation and that a 
study of the procedure by which it works has hardly been 
begun. It means a careful analysis of the motives by which 
men live together with rejection of that dangerous simplicity 
which made Tarde find in initiation or Maine in habit the 
final technique of government. It involves inquiries into 
the conditions of happiness, the substance of men’s thoughts, 
the impulses we must satisfy if our state is to endure. 
Above all, it involves a skepticism about all systems which 
assume to themselves finality. The path of history is 
crowded with shrunken ghosts of systems which once were 
taken as the sum of truth. An admission of vast complexity 
is the beginning of wisdom in political philosophy. That 
and the willingness to pursue the investigation wherever it 
may lead must be our first demands. 

. All theories save the democratic may lean on dogma that 
defies inquiry, but their disappearance is the comment on 
their superstition. For the essence of the democratic faith 
must be to take our institutions for what they prove them- 
selves to be and make that realism the real test of their 
hopes. No man can look over the surface of the world to- 
day and doubt the possibility of change in the inmost sub- 
stance of social constitution. No man must therefore seek 
to confound the discoveries of the past with the certain 
hopes of the future. We have entered upon a period in 
which the primary effort will be research into the meaning 
of equality. It depends upon the temper of our inquiry 
whether that effort is to lead to servitude or freedom. 
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THE NATIONAL LITERATURE 
By H. L. Mencken 


HE thing that ails the literature of the United States, 

in these our troubled times, is precisely what ails the 

general culture of the country, and that is the lack of a 

civilized aristocracy, secure in its position, animated by an 

intelligent curiosity, skeptical of all facile generalizations, 

superior to the sentimentality of the mob, and delighting in 
the battle of ideas for its own sake. 

The word I use, despite the qualifying adjective, has got 
itself meanings, of course, that I by no means intend to 
convey. Any mention of an aristocracy, to a public fed 
upon democratic fustian, is bound to bring up images of 
stockbrokers’ wives lolling in opera boxes, or of haughty 
Englishmen slaughtering whole generations of grouse in an 
inordinate and incomprehensible manner, or of Junkers 
with tight waists elbowing American schoolma’ams off the 
sidewalks of German beer towns, or of perfumed Italians 
coming over to work their abominable magic upon the 
daughters of breakfast-food and bath-tub kings. Part of 
this misconception, I suppose, has its roots in the gaudy 
imbecilities of the yellow press, but there is also a part that 
belongs to the general American tradition, along with the 
oppression of minorities and the belief in political panaceas. 
Its depth and extent are constantly revealed by the naive 
assumption that the so-called fashionable folk of the large 
cities—chiefly the wealthy industrial class in the interior- 
decorator and country-club stage of culture—constitute an 
aristocracy, and by the scarcely less remarkable assumption 
that the peerage of England is identical with the gentry. 

Here, as always, the worshipper is the father of the gods, 
and no less when they are evil than when they are benign. 
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The inferior man must find himself superiors, that he may 
marvel at his political equality with them—and in the 
absence of recognizable superiors de facto he creates superiors 
de jure. The sublime principle of one man, one vote, must 
be translated into terms of dollars, diamonds, fashionable 
intelligence; the equality of all men before the law must 
have clear and dramatic proofs. Sometimes, perhaps, the 
thing goes further and is more subtle. The inferior man 
needs an aristocracy to demonstrate, not only his mere 
equality, but also his actual superiority. The society 
columns in the newspapers may have some such origin: 
they may visualize once more the accomplished journalist’s 
understanding of the mob mind that he plays upon so 
skilfully, as upon some immense and cacophonous organ, 
always going fortissimo. What the inferior man and his 
wife see in the sinister revels of those amazing “first fami- 
lies,” I suspect, is often a massive witness to their own 
higher rectitude—to their firmer grasp upon the immutable 
axioms of Christian virtue—the one sound boast of the 
nether nine-tenths of humanity in every land under the 
cross. 

But this bugaboo aristocracy, as I hint, is actually bogus, 
and the evidence of its bogusness lies in the fact that it is 
insecure. One gets into it only onerously, but out of it very 
easily. Entrance is effected by dint of a long and bitter 
struggle, and the chief incidents of that struggle are almost 
intolerable humiliations. The aspirant must school and 
steel himself to sniffs and sneers; he must see the door 
slammed upon him a hundred times before ever it is thrown 
open to him. To get in at all he must show a talent for 
abasement—and abasement makes him timorous. Worse, 
that timorousness is not cured when he succeeds at last. 
On the contrary, it is made even more tremulous, for what 
he faces within the gates is a scheme of things made up 
almost wholly of harsh and often unintelligible taboos, and 
the penalty for violating even the least of them is swift and 
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disastrous. He must exhibit exactly the right social habits, 
appetites, and prejudices, public and private. He must 
harbor exactly the right political enthusiasms and indigna- 
tions. He must have a hearty taste for exactly the right 
sports. His attitude towards the fine arts must be properly 
tolerant and yet not a shade too eager. He must read and 
like exactly the right books, pamphlets, and public journals. 
He must put up at the right hotels when he travels. His 
wife must patronize the right milliners. He himself must 
stick to the right haberdashery. He must live in the right 
neighborhood. He must even embrace the right doctrines 
in religion. 

It would ruin him, for all society column purposes, to set 
up a plea for justice to the Bolsheviki, or even for ordinary 
decency. It would ruin him equally to wear celluloid 
collars, or to move to Union Hill, N. J., or to serve sauer- 
kraut at his table. And it would ruin him, too, to drink 
coffee from his saucer, or to marry a chambermaid with a 
gold tooth, or to join the Seventh Day Adventists. Within 
the boundaries of his curious order he is worse fettered than 
a monk in a cell. Its obscure conception of propriety and 
its nebulous notion that this or that is honorable hamper 
him in every direction, and very narrowly. What he 
resigns when he enters, even when he makes his first dep- 
recating knock at the door, is every right to attack the 
ideas that happen to prevail within. Such as they are, he 
must accept them without question. And as they shift and 
change in response to great instinctive movements (or 
perhaps, now and then, to the punished but not to be 
forgotten revolts of extraordinary rebels), he must shift and 
change with them, silently and quickly. To hang back, to 
challenge and dispute, to preach reforms and revolutions— 
these are crimes against the brummagem Holy Ghost of the 
order. 

Obviously, that order cannot constitute a genuine aristoc- 
racy, in any rational sense. A genuine aristocracy is 
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grounded upon very different principles. Its first and 
most salient character is its interior security, and the chief 
visible evidence of that security is the freedom that goes with 
it—not only freedom in act, the divine right of the aristocrat 
to do what he jolly well pleases, so long as he does not 
violate the primary guarantees and obligations of his 
class, but also, and more importantly, freedom in thought, 
the liberty to try and err, the right to be his own man. 
It is the instinct of a true aristocracy, not to punish eccen- 
tricity by expulsion, but to throw a mantle of protection 
about it—to safeguard it from the suspicions and resent- 
ments of the lower orders. Those lower orders are inert, 
timid, inhospitable to ideas, hostile to changes, faithful to 
a few maudlin superstitions. All progress goes on on the 
higher levels. It is there that salient personalities, made 
secure by artificial immunities, may oscillate most widely 
from the normal track. It is within that entrenched fold, 
out of reach of the immemorial certainties of the mob, that 
extraordinary men of the lower orders may find their city 
of refuge, and breathe a clear air. This, indeed, is at once 
the hallmark and the justification of an aristocracy—that 
it is beyond responsibility to the general masses of men, and 
hence superior to both their commonplace longings and 
their no less commonplace aversions. It is nothing if it is 
not autonomous, curious, venturesome, courageous—and 
everything if it is. It is the custodian of the qualities 
that make for change and experiment; it is the class that 
organizes danger to the service of the race; it pays for its 
high prerogatives by standing in the forefront of the fray. 
No such aristocracy, it must be plain, is now on view in 
the United States. The makings of one were visible in 
the Virginia of the later eighteenth century, but with 
Jefferson and Washington the promise died. In New 
England, it seems to me, there was never any aristocracy, 
either in being or in nascency: there was only a theocracy 
that degenerated very quickly into a plutocracy, on the one 
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hand, and a caste of sterile Gelehrten, on the other. Despite 
the common notion to the contrary—a notion generated by 
confusing literacy with intelligence—New England has 
never shown the slightest sign of a genuine enthusiasm for 
ideas. It began its history as a slaughterhouse of ideas, 
and it is to-day not easily distinguishable from a cold- 


storage plant. Its celebrated adventures in mysticism, | 


once apparently so bold and significant, are now seen to have 
been little more than an elaborate hocus-pocus. The 
ideas that it embraced in those austere and far-off days 
were stale, and when it had finished with them they were 
dead: to-day one hears of Jacob Béhme almost as rarely 
as one hears of Allen G. Thurman. So in politics. Its 
glory is Abolition—an English invention, long under the 
interdict of the native plutocracy. Since the Civil War its 
six States have produced fewer political ideas, as political 
ideas run in the Republic, than any average county in 
Kansas or Nebraska, and its plutocracy has dominated 
thought above the Housatonic. The sect of professional 
idealists has so far dwindled that it has ceased to be of any 
importance, even as an opposition. When the plutocracy 
is challenged now, it is challenged by the proletariat. 

What is on view in New England is on view in all other 
parts of the nation, sometimes with ameliorations, but 
usually with the colors merely exaggerated. What one 
beholds, sweeping the eye over the land, is a culture in three 
layers—the plutocracy on top, a vast mass of undifferen- 
tiated human blanks at the bottom, and a forlorn intelli- 
gentsia gasping out a precarious life between. I need not 
set out at any length, I hope, the intellectual deficiencies of 
the plutocracy—its failure to show anything even remotely 
resembling the makings of an aristocracy. It is lacking 
in the most elemental independence and courage. Out of 
this class comes the grotesque fashionable society of our 
big towns, already described. 

Clearly, it is out of reason to look for any hospitality 
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to ideas in a class so fearful of even the most palpably 
absurd of them. Its philosophy is firmly grounded upon the 
thesis that the existing order must stand forever free from 
attack, and not only from attack, but also from mere 
academic criticism, and its ethics are as firmly grounded 
upon the thesis that every attempt at any such criticism 
is a proof of moral turpitude. Within its own ranks, 
protected by what may be regarded as the privilege of the 
order, there is nothing to take the place of this criticism. A 
few feeble platitudes constitute almost the whole of the in- 
terior literature of ideas. 

In other countries the plutocracy has often produced 
men of reflective and analytical habit, eager to rationalize 
its instincts and to bring it into some sort of relationship 
to the main streams of human thought. The case of David 
Ricardo at once comes to mind. There have been many 
others: John Bright and Richard Cobden, for example. 
But in the United States no such phenomenon has been 
visible. There was a day, not long ago, when certain 
young men of wealth gave signs of an unaccustomed interest 
in ideas on the political side, but the most they managed 
to achieve was a banal sort of socialism, and even this was 
abandoned in sudden terror when the war came, and 
socialism fell under suspicion of being genuinely inter- 
national—in brief, of being honest under the skin. 

Nor has the plutocracy of the country ever fostered an 
inquiring spirit among its intellectual valets and footmen, 
which is to say, among the gentlemen who compose head- 
lines and leading articles for its newspapers. What chiefly 
distinguishes the daily press of the United States from the 
press of all other countries pretending to culture is not its 
lack of truthfulness or even its lack of dignity and honor, 
but its incurable fear of ideas, its constant effort to evade 
the discussion of fundamentals by translating all issues into 
a few elemental fears, its incessant reduction of all reflection 
to mere emotion. It is, in the true sense, never well- 
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informed. It is seldom intelligent—save in the arts of 
the mob-master—and seldom courageously honest. Held 
harshly to a rigid correctness of opinion by the plutocracy 
that controls it with less and less attempt at disguise, and 
menaced on all sides by censorships that it dare not flout, 
it sinks rapidly into formalism and feebleness. In its yellow 
section the only vestige of the old free journalist survives. 
In the more conservative papers one finds only a timid and 
petulant animosity against all questioning of the existing 
order, however urbane and sincere—a pervasive and ill- 
concealed dread that the mob now heated up against the 
orthodox hobgoblins may suddenly begin to unearth hob- 
goblins of its own, and so run amuck. 

For it is upon the emotions of the mob, of course, that the 
whole comedy is played. Theoretically the mob is the 
repository of all political wisdom and virtue; actually it is 
the ultimate source of all political power. Even the plutoc- 
racy cannot make war upon it openly, or forget the least 
of its weaknesses. The business of keeping it in order must 
be done discreetly, warily, with delicate technique. In the 
main that business consists of keeping alive its deep-seated 
fears—of strange faces, of unfamiliar ideas, of unhackneyed 
gestures, of untested liberties and responsibilities. The one 
permanent emotion of the inferior man, as of all the simpler 
mammals, is fear—fear of the unknown, the complex, the 
inexplicable. What he wants beyond everything else is 
safety. His instincts incline him towards a society so 
organized that it will protect him at all hazards against the 
need to grapple with unaccustomed problems, to weigh 
ideas, to think things out for himself, to scrutinize the 
platitudes upon which his everyday thinking is based. 
Content under kaiserism so long as it functions efficiently, 
he turns, when kaiserism falls, to some other and perhaps 
worse form of paternalism, bringing to its benign tyranny 
only the docile tribute of his pathetic allegiance. In 
America it is the newspaper that is his boss, From it 
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he gets support for his elemental illusions. In it he sees a 
visible embodiment of his own wisdom and consequence. 
Out of it he draws fuel for his simple moral passion, his 
congenital suspicion of heresy, his dread of the unknown. 
And behind the newspaper stands the plutocracy, ignorant, 
unimaginative, and timorous. 

Thus at the top and at the bottom. Obviously, there is 
no aristocracy here. One finds only one of the necessary 
elements, and that only in the plutocracy, to wit, a truculent 
egoism. But where is intelligence? Where are ease and 
surety of manner? Where are enterprise and curiosity? 
Where, above all, is courage, and in particular, moral 
courage—the capacity for independent thinking, for difficult 
problems? Democracy, obliterating the old aristocracy, 
has left only a vacuum in its place; in a century and a half 
it has failed either to lift up the mob to intellectual auton- 
omy and dignity or to purge the plutocracy of its inherent 
stupidity. It is precisely here, the first and favorite scene 
of the Great Experiment, that the culture of the individual 
has been reduced to the most rigid and absurd regimenta- 
tion. It is precisely here, of all civilized countries, that 
eccentricity in demeanor and opinion has come to bear the 
heaviest penalties. The whole drift of our law is towards 
the absolute prohibition of all ideas that diverge in the 
slightest from the accepted platitudes, and behind that drift 
of law there is a far more potent force of growing custom, 
and under that custom there is a national philosophy which 
erects conformity into the noblest of virtues and the free 
functioning of personality into a capital crime against 
society. 

But there remain the intelligentsia, the free spirits in 
the middle ground, who are neither as anaesthetic to ideas 
as are the plutocracy nor as much the slaves of emotion 
as are the proletariat. What actually reveals itself when 
this small brotherhood of the superior is carefully examined? 
What reveals itself, it seems to me, is a gigantic disappoint- 
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ment. Superficially, there are all the marks of a caste of 
learned and sagacious men—a great book-knowledge, a 
_ laudable diligence, a certain fine reserve, a plain conscious- 
ness of intellectual superiority, not a few gestures that 
suggest the aristocratic. But under the surface one quickly 
discovers that the whole thing is little more than play- 
acting, and not always very skilful. Learning is there, but 
not curiosity. A heavy dignity is there, but not much 
genuine self-respect. Pretentiousness is there, but not a 
trace of courage. Squeezed between the plutocracy on one 
side and the mob on the other, the intelligentsia face the 
eternal national problem of maintaining their position, of 
guarding themselves against challenge and attack, of keep- 
ing down suspicion. They have all the attributes of knowl- 
edge save the sense of power. They have all the qualities 
of an aristocracy save the capital qualities that arise out of a 
feeling of security, of complete independence, of absolute 
immunity to onslaught from above and below. In brief, 
the old bogusness hangs about them, as about the fashionable 
aristocrats of the society columns. They are safe so long as 
they are good, which is to say, so long as they neither 
aggrieve the plutocracy nor startle the proletariat. Imme- 
diately they fall into either misdemeanor, all their apparent 
dignity vanishes, and with it all their influence, and they 
become simply somewhat ridiculous rebels against a social 
order that has no genuine need of them and is disposed to 
tolerate them only when they are not obtrusive. 

For various reasons this shadowy caste is largely made up 
of men who have official stamps upon their learning—that is, 
of professors, of doctors of philosophy; outside of academic 
circles it tends to shade off very rapidly into a half-world 
of isolated anarchists. One of those reasons is plain enough: 
the old democratic veneration for mere schooling, inherited 
from the Puritans of New England, is still in being, and the 
mob, always eager for short cuts in thinking, is disposed 
to accept a schoolmaster without looking beyond his degree. 
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Another reason lies in the fact that the higher education is 
still rather a novelty in the country, and yet other reasons 
will suggest themselves. 

Whatever the ramification of causes, the fact is plain 
that the pedagogues have almost a monopoly of what 
passes for the higher thinking in the land. Not only do 
they reign unchallenged in their own chaste grove; they 
also penetrate to all other fields of ratiocination. They 
dominate the weeklies of opinion; they are to the fore in 
every review; they write nine-tenths of the serious books 
of the country; they begin to invade the newspapers; they 
instruct and exhort the yokelry from the stump; they have 
even begun to penetrate into the government. One cannot 
turn in the United States without encountering a professor. 
There is one on every municipal commission. There 
is one in every bureau of the Federal Government. There is 
one at the head of every intellectual movement. There 
is one to explain every new mystery. Professors ap- 
praise all works of art, whether graphic, tonal, or literary. 
Professors supply the brain power for agriculture, diplomacy, 
the control of dependencies, and the distribution of com- 
modities. A professor was until lately sovereign of the 
country, and pope of the state church. 

So much for their opportunity. What, now, of their 
achievement? I answer as one who has had thrown upon 
him, by the impenetrable operations of fate, the rather 
thankless duties of a specialist in the ways of pedagogues. 
All my instincts are on the side of the professors. I esteem 
a man who devotes himself to a subject with hard diligence; 
I esteem even more a man who puts poverty and a shelf of 
books above profiteering. Moreover, there are more Ph.D.’s 
on my family tree than even a Boston bluestocking can 
boast; there was a whole century when even the most 
ignorant of my house was at least Juris Utriusque Doctor. 
But such predispositions should not be permitted to color 
sober researches. What I have found, after long and 
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arduous labors, is a state of things that is surely not alto- 
gether flattering to the profession under examination. What 
I have found, in brief, is that pedagogy turned to general 
public uses is almost as timid and flatulent as journalism— 
that the’ professor, menaced by the timid dogmatism of 
the plutocracy above him and the incurable suspiciousness 
of the mob beneath him, is inclined to seek his own security 
in a mellifluous inanity—that, far from being a courageous 
spokesman of ideas and an apostle of their free dissemina- 
tion, he comes close to being the most prudent and skittish 
of all men concerned with them—in brief, that he yields to 
the prevailing correctness of thought in all departments, 
north, east, south, and west, and is, in fact, the chief 
exponent of the new doctrine that heresy is not only a 
mistake, but also a crime. 

Thus at last I come to the national letters—to the mystery 
of our literature—its faltering feebleness, its lack of genuine 
gusto, its dearth of salient personalities, its general air of 
poverty and imitation—after a preface that may seem far 
too long. But the preface, here, contains the chief matter 
of the treatise; for literature, after all, is no more than a 
shadow of the life that it presumes to deal with, and all the 
qualities that it shows come out of that life. What ails 
the literature of the Republic, as I started by saying, is 
what ails the general culture of the Republic—the lack of a 
body of sophisticated and civilized public opinion, independ- 
ent of plutocratic control and superior to the infantile 
philosophies of the mob—a body of opinion showing the 
eager curiosity, the educated skepticism, and the hospitality 
to ideas of a true aristocracy. This lack is felt by the 
American author, imagining him to have anything new to 
say, every day of his life. He can hope for no support, 
in ordinary cases, from the mob: it is too suspicious of all 
ideas. He can hope for no support from the spokesmen of 
the plutocracy: they are too diligently devoted to maintain- 
ing the intellectual status quo. He turns, then, to the 
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intelligentsia—and what he finds is correctness! In his 
two prime functions, to represent the life about him accu- 
rately and to criticise it honestly, he sees this correctness 
arrayed against him. His representation is indecorous, 
unlovely, too harsh to be borne. His criticism is in con- 
tumacy to the ideals upon which the whole structure rests. 
So he is either attacked vigorously as an anti-patriot whose 
babblings ought to be put down by law, or enshrouded in a 
silence which commonly disposes of him even more effectively. 

Soon or late, of course, a man of genuine force and origi- 
nality is bound to prevail against this sort of stupidity. 
He will unearth an adherent here and another there; in 
the long run they may become numerous enough to force 
some recognition of him, even from the exponents of correct- 
ness. The case of Whitman is classical. There was never 
any doubt about his essential originality, his claim to serious 
consideration. Emerson saw it at once, and held out a hand 
to him. But almost immediately he fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the contemporary intelligentsia because of his 
crimes against conventionality, and soon the war upon him 
was being waged with such vigor that even Emerson was 
scared off. He was denounced as a corruptor of youth; 
he was deprived of his modest livelihood; all sorts of idiotic 
scandals about him were circulated; he came very near 
going to jail. A small guard of obscure admirers stood by 
him, and in the course of years it gradually increased in 
numbers and influence. But not a single American critic 
of secure position joined that guard; not a single professor 
of letters threw the weight of his authority upon the poet’s 
side. When authority came to the rescue at last, it was 
foreign authority—English, French, and German. There 
ensued compromise. There ensued a grudging acceptance. 
In the end, with the poet dead for years, correctness and 
pedagogy combined to pay him stupid and impertinent 
honors. 

Such posthumous recognition is of no help to artists, and 
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it is of no help to literature. A man who devotes his life to 
creating works of the imagination, a man who gives over all 
his strength and energy to struggling with problems that 
are essentially delicate and baffling and pregnant with 
doubt—such a man does not ask for recognition as a mere 
reward for his industry; he asks for it as a necessary help 
to his industry; he needs it as he needs decent subsistence 
and peace of mind. It is a grave damage to the artist and 
a grave loss to the literature that such a man as Poe should 
have had to seek consolation among his inferiors, that such : 
a man as the Mark Twain of ‘ What is Man?” should have 
been forced to conceal his most profound beliefs, and that 
such men as Dreiser and Cabell should be exposed to inces- 
sant attacks. The notion that artists flourish upon adver- 
sity and misunderstanding, that they are able to function 
to the utmost in an atmosphere of indifference or hostility 
—this notion is nine-tenths nonsense. If it were true, then 
one would never hear of painters going to France or of 
musicians going to Germany. What the artist actually 
needs is comprehension of his aims and ideals by men he 
respects—not necessarily approval of his prceducts, but 
simply an intelligent sympathy for him in the great agony of 
creation. And that sympathy must be more than the 
mere fellow feeling of other craftsmen; it must come, in 
large part, out of a connoisseurship that is beyond the bald 
trade interest; it must have its roots in the intellectual 
curiosity of an aristocracy of taste. Billroth, I believe, was 
more valuable to Brahms than even Schumann. His eager 
interest gave music-making a solid dignity. His champion- 
ship offered the musician a visible proof that his labors had 
got for him a secure place in a civilized and stable society, 
and that he would be judged by his peers, and safeguarded 
against the obtuse hostility of his inferiors. 

No such security is thrown about an artist in America. 
It is not that the country lacks the standards that Dr. 
Brownell pleads for; it is that its standards are still those 
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of a primitive and timorous society. The excesses of 
Comstockery are profoundly symbolical. What they show 
is the moral certainty of the mob in operation against 
something that is as incomprehensible to it as the theory 
of least squares, and what they show even more vividly 
is the distressing lack of any automatic corrective of that 
outrage—of any firm and secure body of educated opinion, 
eager to hear and test all intelligible ideas and sensitively 
jealous of the right to discuss them freely. 

England is always supplying this lack—England, or 
France, or Germany, or some other country. Intellectually, 
we remain an undistinguished colony, cautious, eager for 
praise, and ever willing to be led. That willingness got us 
back Poe from France, Whitman from France and Germany, 
Mark Twain from England. But it is a long process. 
And while it is dragging its weary lengths along, how many 
creative artists are turned from their tasks in sheer hopeless- 
ness, and how many books are struck dead before they get 
to paper? I often wonder. What would happen to an 
American Dostoievsky if he arose among us to-morrow? 
Or an Ibsen? Or a Joseph Conrad? Or a Zola? Or an 
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PORTRAIT OF A FAMILY 
By Howarp DunBaR 


GROUP of persons of one blood, bound together 
neither by convention nor inertia but by forces 
powerfully real, they lived a brilliant challenge to the rapidly 
crystallizing formulas of revolt against family life. The 
challenge was undeliberate. They were unconcerned, both 
as to the fetish of family solidarity and to its advertised 
decay. But they did achieve an uncommon thing in so 
uncommon a fashion, theirs is so striking a departure from 
the stalenesses, and worse, of overemphasized kinship, that 
one is tempted to dogmatize a little; even to hazard that all 
mature families who successfully live under one roof without 
banality or what is euphemistically called adjustment, must 
share the attributes of this one. However, it is a portrait 
that I am attempting, not an argument. 

If I summon the image of a group of elms—tall, gracious, 
with a cool, unaccidental beauty, each seeming independ- 
ently erect yet all at the root inextricably, almost tragically 
one—it will perhaps become plain that I am writing of a 
New England family, indeed a family inviolate in blood and 
tradition. Not, however, with the object of reinforcing 
the already complete case made out for New England itself 
—and for Eastern Massachusetts in particular. It is not 
as types that I write of these New Englanders. Highly 
individualized as they were, they did not conform to pop- 
ularized patterns, or conduct themselves to any important 
degree like their familiar prototypes of fable. 

It was apparent enough, for example, that though they 
were country-bred, their mental range and habit were 
unprovincial. And though their personalities were full- 
flavored, the flavor was definitely not that of eccentricity. 
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Yet, as one says it, one recalls the “characters,” in the 
comedy sense, who did flourish in surrounding soil, and 
familiarly pass in and out of that house of theirs; the scru- 
pulous, always kindly hospitality that welcomed them; the 
gay, tolerant laughter that followed them out! Moreover, 
though these dwellers by the shady crossroads had an intel- 
ligent “sense of the past,”’ and were content in living at that 
very spot where their migrating ancestor had settled two 
centuries and a half before, yet they themselves were 
emphatically of their own age, unafraid of life, even eager 
for it—essentially opposed, in fact, to those widely cele- 
brated types whose shadowy lives are spent behind closed 
shutters, superfluously spreading lavender between yellow- 
ing folds of obsolete bed linen. 

It may be that no single detail was more significant, in 
the life of that house by the crossroads, than the gracious, 
the luxurious length of its days. That was the gait of their 
life—even, deliberate, confident, with an eye and an ear 
and a pungent comment for everything by the way. To the 
rest of the world, time perceptibly long is more or less of a 
burden. Happy or closely occupied persons usually boast 
of the apparent shortness of their days. But these days, 
by some psychological paradox, however conscious one 
might be of their symmetrical intervals and distances, had 
not an excessive minute. It is quite literal to say that 
nobody was ever hurried and nobody ever bored. 

It is even true that there were no sleepy or silent or news- 
paper-devouring members of the family who all the year 
round partook leisurely of an ample breakfast at seven 
o'clock. They began the day with all their wits about them, 
with lively tongues and good appetites. And it was with 
no air of indifference or languor that those of the younger 
generation adjourned, afterwards, for at least half an hour’s 
talk in their mother’s room, which, being on the ground 
floor, and looking pleasantly out upon the garden, the flagged 
walks to the well and gate, and the level blossomy fields 
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beyond, naturally became an auxiliary sitting-room. Real 
conversations these talks often were, in the classic sense. 
Never were they mere gossip or perfunctory talk-making. 
Reminiscence provoked speculation and laughter was lightly 
unlocked by either. For the two uncurbed wits in the little 
group, or for the playful humor of a third, any topic was a 
sufficient spark—and the delicate old lady sitting up in 
bed, her still dark hair drawn wavily about her small head 
after the manner of the early Victorian daguerreotypes, 
her every sense and faculty blade-keen, would softly lead the 
laughter. 

Then, this first pause over, one began to feel the slow, 
significant rhythm of the day. An unhurried scattering of 
the family seemed practically to empty the house, but that 
was because the efficient domestic machinery was so delicate 
and soundless. Only the rudest functions, as almost 
goes without saying, were assigned to that single servant 
who, whatever her natural capacities, was always a thor- 
oughly subordinated character even in the kitchen to which 
she was confined. A peculiarly happy place of confinement 
this kitchen was, hung a little lower than the house itself, its 
outlook stretching past bending apple trees to the hay fields, 
its ample sitting space compelling pause, its intermittent 
fragrances of hot apple pie, or of coffee slowly browning 
in the oven, always fused with the strong sweet odor of 
freshly cut wood that poured up from the wood cellar below. 
Whatever delicate duties were performed here, or upstairs, 
or in the garden, were suspended by half-past nine or ten, 
when the morning mail would arrive; and a group would 
form to read letters aloud or to comment lightly on politics 
—Republican politics, as a matter of course, since no other 
were considered mentionable! 

You could tell, a few hours later on, after midday dinner, 
and the lull of early afternoon, that the more definitely 
social half of the day had begun by the fact that a game of 
backgammon, which had long ago proved its serviceability 
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as an invalid pastime, would be in progress. Meanwhile, 
somebody else, sociably sitting nearby at a sun-flooded 
window, would be engaged upon one of those brilliant feats 
of virtuosity—undertakings of the sort colloquially known 
as “‘ambitious’—to which the sisters’ needles were habit- 
ually addicted. Their long, capable fingers could never 
resist the enticement of the unfamiliar, the difficult, the 
fine; and this strongly characteristic pride of craftsmanship 
led them to reach after, and to capture with triumph, all- 
but-impossible beauties and intricacies of needlework. 
They were highly “facultied,” in the thoroughgoing New 
England sense. And it may as well be confessed that they 
felt a lightly tolerant scorn for all clumsy-fingered, as for all 
dull-witted, folk. 

From this hour onward there was of course complete 
exposure, with no defense whatever, to the visits of such 
afternoon callers as might gingerly pick their way around 
the muddy bend by the river, or across the bridge that 
faced the house, or by the road that led from Flaggy Meadow 
and “the Neck,” or through that short stretch between the 
elms that brought one from “the school.” I cannot say, 
however, that any visitor ever took the household by sur- 
prise, for even when the leafage was thickest, expert glances, 
piercing it and spanning level fields, could perceive and 
classify oncomers from any direction. To the cold eyes of 
childhood, watching these figures remorselessly creep with 
their slow propriety up the driveway that led to the side 
door—that is, to the door in actual use—the appalling fact 
stood forth that they would say only what they had always 
said, and that they would say it no differently. There 
seemed, to such eyes, no congruity in their coming at all, 
these literal dwellers in a literal world, these strangers to 
Irony and Mirth, which were the gods of that household! 
A child, however, was quite capable of perceiving that these 
visitors had an errand through which their friendly feeling 
was indirectly, even grotesquely, expressed. They were 
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bent on ridding themselves of a burden of ugly rustic prose. 
Things that weren’t mentioned before they came or after 
they left—sensational ailments, minor calamities, slightly 
vulgar or slightly cruel little village tales—were mentioned 
then. Childhood found the atmosphere infinitely freer and 
sweeter when the household had recovered its strongly 
individual tone. 

It was this tone that prevailed in the evening, though not 
peculiarly then, for evening was normally a time of waning 
energy for a family that breakfasted at dawn and filled the 
day with miracles of accomplishment. Yet it was the time 
when the versatile brother, of tender heart and caustic 
speech, would offer his sharply pointed anecdotes of the 
day’s experience, or strum pleasantly upon banjo or guitar. 
It was the time when cribbage, briskly played, took the 
place of backgammon. If an outsider sophisticated enough 
to enjoy it came in, there was an adroit game of whist. 

Have I already sufficiently indicated that there were two 
main sources of the beautifully unconscious success of this 
living together of theirs?—one being a certain almost naive 
high-mindedness, an unawareness of small, base, selfish 
ways of life; and the other, their being, to so extraordinary 
a degree, ““good company.” This complex charm, I had 
almost said, this virtue, was a native gift of every member 
of the family except the father—that silent, smiling, modest 
man, tender with children, who had his own distinct and 
winning quality; that patient keeper, in a fine, clear hand, 
of a meteorological diary; that faithful reader of “‘The 
Boston Evening Transcript,” “‘The Christian Register” 
(for the strongholds of Unitarianism were nearby), and 
the cryptic prophecies of the Farmers’ Almanac. 

Impersonal discussion of family conditions could doubt- 
less prove that to yield any reasonable satisfaction, the 
conventional family arrangement must have a democratic 
basis, with parents and children so far as possible on an 
equal footing. This didn’t happen to be such a family. 
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It was definitely a dominated one. But the semi-invalid 
mother’s domination was not mere vulgar triumph in a 
conflict of wills. What happened was that she quietly pre- 
sented standards that the others accepted and conformed to. 

Now an intentional, an even determined, setting of stan- 
dards, though perhaps as nearly legitimate as domination 
can be, is doubtless indefensible from the standpoint of 
complete liberty. I do not defend it. I do insist, however, 
that in this case it did not result in any effacement of 
personality. Personality throve. Moreover, the sovereign 
of this household was too genuine a person to demand sur- 
face courtliness. She was not that exhausting type of 
elderly despot who is in perpetual need of small futile serv- 
ices, who requires from those who address her an entirely 
special manner. Nor was she ostentatiously motherly, or 
grandmotherly, or “sweet.” The domination I speak of 
wasn’t, in fact, readily discernible. You might have had 
a fairly intimate view of their life without perceiving how 
truly the heart of it pulsed within that tall, frail figure with 
its calm, cool surfaces—surfaces usually bearing a delicate 
ripple of a kind of mischievous irony. 

For the deference of her children was never merely a 
matter either of conscience or of manners. They delib- 
erately preferred her society, they cared supremely for her 
approval, they inordinately courted and cherished her 
judgments. And all this is worthy of remark for two 
reasons. One is that these children were themselves mature, 
sane, unsentimental, most obviously free from vagueness or 
vacillation. The other is that their mother had had, as a 
matter of fact, far less first-hand experience than they. 
You could write the history of her life in a paragraph. But 
it would be a more elaborate matter to picture that native 
intelligence, kept sharply whetted; that totally uncorrupted 
native taste for the distinguished and fine (was there an 
“imitation” of anything on earth, material or immaterial, 


that could delude her?); that supremely excellent good 
sense. 
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It was these qualities that were her rich contribution to 
the talk that recurred so satisfactorily, so stimulatingly, 
throughout days that seemed to have a curious finish and 
elegance, a characteristic air of being lived intentionally 
instead of by wanton accident. Yet their talk was the very 
opposite of garrulity or chatter; it was never a mere habit. 
It was the expression of an active companionableness; the 
unforced interplay of sympathetic intelligences, of minds 
that leaped to the flash of each other’s wit even if their 
discretion sometimes winced and gasped a little at the auda- 
cious edge of it. It was talk that was incontestably the 
mark of a successful group life. 

Such assertions are all very well. But I am aware that 
they invite challenge. And it is true that anyone picturing 
the level quiet, the isolation, almost, of their life, might 
pertinently query what they talked about. 

They talked of affairs, in a reasonably large sense. They 
had, all of them, the urge towards horizons. Their imagi- 
nations liked the feel of great names, great places, great 
distances. This meant that, although they were not a 
“literary”? family, they were pretty constantly engaged 
with the world of print. And they were readers of a mark- 
edly responsive sort, not so much given to passive absorp- 
tion as to entertainingly sharing their impressions with 
each other. This was still the period when magazine serials 
—but chiefly those of which Mr. Howells was the author— 
were an indispensable feature of family life. Howells in 
general, and “The Rise of Silas Lapham” in particular, 
were being read with the delicious zest of fresh discovery. 
Rather less spontaneously they read Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
One was expected to gasp at “Robert Elsmere” in those 
days. They delighted in Stockton’s fantastic humor, and 
as a matter of course they read and laughed over every 
word that Miss Wilkins wrote, though I think they felt 
that her allusions (any one of which could easily be paralleled 
within the radius of a mile) were too familiar to produce a 
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really lively reaction. But if painstaking pictures of New 
England left them a little cold, this wasn’t the case with the 
England that at this time none of them had seen. An 
especially strong sense of racial derivation gave them their 
fondness for English history and for whatever pages, any- 
where, might be devoted to describing British scenes. As 
for their interest in Queen Victoria and all the wide circle of 
her descendants, it was almost colonial. The setter of 
family standards read and quoted Burns continually, as 
she read and quoted Scott, and also (rather oddly) Moore. 
Yet, after all, the subject of her most extravagant preference 
was a local figure. The dicta of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
her day-by-day companion, were adduced to settle the 
point of any discussion, quite as though he were an acciden- 
tally absent member of the family. 

Not that they were, any of them, without their lively 
local interests, personal, historical, geographical. A prob- 
lem or puzzle of whatever sort had to their mental appetites 
an especial succulence. I say “they”; but in this partic- 
ular connection I am thinking of the most agile mind 
among them—a mind so assimilative and ingenious that 
years later, coming upon Mr. Bellamy’s admirable charades 
in verse, it vanquished the entire four hundred, a severe 
test of intelligence! This same quality of mind doubtless 
accounted for their interest in genealogy. They were con- 
tinually teased by the knots of forgotten kinships, the loose 
ends of casually finished lives. To piece these together, to 
lay them straight, to bind them in sheaves of relationship— 
all this was an endlessly fascinating exercise and a habitual 
topic, at least among those of the family most deeply initiate. 

They hadn’t, very naturally, living when and where they 
did, the group of interests that to-day are spelled with 
capitals. Education scarcely presented itself to them as a 
problem. But they had their own especial leaning towards 
the girls’ school which was then youthfully usurping the 
centre of local importance; they had their more or less 
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intimate connection with it. And its obstreperous young 
life encroached upon their cool amused attention, or upon 
their generous affection, as the case might be, for many 
years. 

For half the year, at least, gardening was a serious absorp- 
tion with them, and this, long before seeds, bulbs, and sun- 
dials became the fashion. It was the custom of the region 
(the village wasn’t compact enough, in any sense, to be 
called a community) to plant a patch of perennials, and 
then passively await the yearly flowering. That sort of 
thing these gardeners despised as too easy and its products 
as too “common.” It pleased them to cultivate that which 
resisted cultivation. So that in June their cool still rooms 
were made lovely by the scent and the spectacle of exotic 
roses, always exquisitely arranged. They made a point of 
frail late chrysanthemums and went in discriminatingly for 
asters and sweetpeas. While at the same time one of the 
sisters delighted in triumphantly applying her sound intel- 
ligence and skill to the culture of such of the more delicate 
products of the vegetable garden as were held to transcend 
the homely inspiration of the “hired man.” 

They loved that home of theirs, set only just above the 
banks of the narrow, noiseless, subtly flowing river. They 
loved their house and its intimacies. They loved the garden 
they had made; and the sunny fields where orange rud- 
beckias grew rankly in August, and gay red chipmunks 
perpetually scudded the length of low stone walls, hung 
with blackberries; and the arched thickets bordering the 
river, where catbirds built undiscoverable nests, and the 
cardinal-flower secretly unfolded. They loved the sudden, 
lavish perfume of their white lilacs in May; the broad 
maples and the single mulberry tree; the candidly flower- 
ing horse-chestnuts and the high, haggard “ button-woods.”’ 

They loved all this; but they had no unfortunate inhibi- 
tions as to leaving it, when occasion offered; and it would 
be impossible to share any good thing more fully than these 
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kin shared their travels. A journey made by any one of 
them became in time completely a family possession. You 
could actually find them grouped together before daylight, 
on a winter morning, the lamp on the centre-table lighted, 
the grate fire giving out a powerful glow, the “johnny-cake”’ 
not yet issued from the kitchen oven, while some reminiscent 
member told or retold the ever memorable saga—or some 
piquant sub-division—of that long voyage by sailing vessel 
from New Bedford to the Azores; or of only less memorable 
voyages to New Orleans, to the West Indies; of excursions 
to California and to Colorado. Local names connoted to 
childhood nothing especially stimulating. But such names 
as Fayal and St. Michael’s, New Orleans, Hayti, the Yosem- 
ite, such phrases as “‘when Mother went to Quebec” and 
“the first winter Father spent in Washington”’ were power- 
fully evocative. 

Yet almost more significant than these daily preoccupa- 
tions of theirs are the matters with which they declined to 
be preoccupied. Scrupulously, beautifully, as their house 
was kept, they were civilized past the point where one makes 
a virtue of such perfections, or finds stimulus in discussing 
them. Yet it was scarcely a negligible matter that in this 
household nothing ever got lost or mussed or broken, that 
immaculacy flashed from every surface, that drawers and 
closets were invariably in scientific order, even that least 
public of closets which was the home of Cashmere shawls, 
of tropically fashioned baskets, of sandalwood fans, of pre- 
cious linens and laces. 

It was also highly characteristic that they didn’t in gen- 
eral mention the cost of things. It is not, of course, to their 
credit that they weren’t obliged to practise sordid economies 
—though these, as we all know, are sometimes the mere 
expression of temperament. At all events, they never did 
practise any. Highly practical as they were, their scale of 
expenditure must in the large have been conservative and 
(the word is theirs) prudent. Yet in detail they greatly 
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enlivened their life by the imaginativeness and vivacity of 
their extravagances. 

Nor did they talk much of illness, though it more or less 
always menaced them. It was one of the reserves that 
their intimacy acknowledged. Trivial ills they were frank 
enough to admit, and to prescribe for. Confessed indiges- 
tion or some such matter was followed by a matter-of-course ; 
visit to the “‘side closet,’ where stood the decanters of 
brandy and sherry, the rows of polished wineglasses, and the 
best tea-set, and where also the frequently replenished vials 
of nux vomica and aconite yielded draughts that were rarely 
partaken of by the sufferer alone but sociably passed about | 
the circle. Even childhood learned greatly to fancy the 
cool bitter taste of this quasi-refreshment. 

Summoning the doctor, if this became necessary, was a 
process so roundabout that half a day might pass before the 
mud-stained buggy would crunch into the driveway, bringing 
the medicine-man and news-gatherer to four or five villages. 
Oddly enough, unless actually bedridden, one didn’t dream 
of isolating himself from the family circle to receive a medi- 
cal visit. Nor did the doctor appear to distinguish his 
patient by so much as a glance of special attention. Half 
an hour might be spent in lively general discussion in which 
the sufferer, pale but valiant, shared. Then, without 
interrupting himself except by requesting, in a_ hasty 
parenthesis, two-glasses-of-water-please, the doctor would 
suddenly cross the room and seating himself by the patient, 
seize his wrist, and demand to see his tongue. Here the 
physical examination began and ended. If the patient had 
ills that he felt must be spoken of, he forced them upon 
medical attention uninvited. 

Daily talk laid rather light emphasis on the fact that 
adjoining this quiet home at the crossroads—crossroads so 
unfrequented that two vehicles almost never met there, 
and even one was a matter of comment—stretched a farm; 
but a farm in the looser, more genial sense, a pleasant, per- 
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sonal affair. This did not of course involve the grim, early- 
and-late sort of farming that limits family freedom. But 
it meant, for the group who had grown up here, that their 
eyes were habituated, from childhood, to the prolonged 
pageant of the haying season; to the slow, powerful move- 
ments of oxen ploughing; to the bobbing heads and lurching 
gait of ‘family’ horses; to the autumn stripping of hardy 
apple trees; to the swelling of grapes and the tasselling of 
corn. It meant that almost effortlessly they had become 
sensitive to delicate outdoor sights and sounds, to the ways 
of sky and soil. They were on intimate terms with the 
clouds; they recognized every bird-note; and one of them, 
at least, could always tell the direction of the wind by a 
glance at the leaves of a tree, even when the air seemed 
scarcely to be stirring. It meant, too, of course, that garden 
and orchard prodigally supplied the table, and that butter- 
making was a regular and laborious part of the domestic 
routine. 

Apart from these direct supplies, such a household had to 
sustain itself by pretty consistent forethought, particularly 
as it scorned heedlessness and “running short.” Groceries 
were delivered weekly from the nearest large town. Butcher 
and fish dealer, in canvas-covered carts, drove every few 
days to the door. Now and then, there paused the tin 
peddler, his high wagon wreathed with shining garlands of 
sieves and saucepans, his system of barter piratically de- 
manding in exchange for a single tin utensil vast bagfuls of 
rags and newspapers. More important staples had to be 
ordered from Boston, to which the affairs of this family 
necessitated fairly frequent trips. And it is certain that 
nobody ever shrank from this adventure because of the 
difficulties of it, even in midwinter. 

Yet it involved being ready by seven o’clock, one’s 
breakfast eaten, one’s family consultations completed, one’s 
person protected by double or even triple petticoats, by 
“arctics,” by a seal-skin cloak. Through the still starlit 
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grayness, one hailed the stage from the window, accepting 
its miserably uncomfortable conveyance over frozen ruts or 
through squeaking, close-packed snowdrifts to the railroad 
station a mile and a half away. After this came an hour in 
the train, unventilated and heated by red-hot “air-tight” 
stoves, where flannels and furs were of course even dangerous 
encumbrances. 

It was the dominating spirit of the house who often 
planned and prompted these expeditions. It was almost as 
if she vicariously undertook them. Constant always to a 
somewhat astonishing interest in the theatre (her own mem- 
ories of Charlotte Cushman were part of thecommontreasure 
of the family), she had a way of making a trip to Boston 
seem imperative if Booth or Salvini, Irving and Terry, or 
even Mary Anderson were to be seen by going. And it was 
always with her ruthless appraisement in mind that the day’s 
shopping was performed—the pantry supplies ordered at 
Pierce’s, table linen cautiously chosen at Hovey’s, a piece of 
silver or even, now and then, a new gold brooch and earrings 
selected at Shreve’s, samples collected of the thick, lustrous, 
slightly ribbed fabric which was to serve as somebody’s new 
gown. For this was at the close of the period when black 
silk, with passementerie of silk and jet, glove-fitting, and 
worn with a small bonnet demurely flower-trimmed and 
tied with ribbons under the chin, was still the ceremonial 
costume even for young women. Which doesn’t mean that 
their youth didn’t at other times express itself more vividly, 
as in the pale-colored décolleté frocks, particularly suiting 
their stately type of good looks, which they wore, with all the 
zest in the world, to dances. 

Perhaps it isn’t necessary to set forth any more explicitly 
the fact that this was not, in any sense of the intolerably 
reiterated word, a “Puritan” household. Spiritual fineness, 
vigor, resiliency—character, in short—they had. They had 
even their secret pieties. But with those prohibitions and 
taboos that are the mark of evangelical communities, they 
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had no concern. Even their Sundays were serene and cheer- 
ful, innocent of sting. Those of the family who merely 
“‘went to meeting” in the white-pillared Unitarian temple 
had at times a lightly teasing word or two for those who, in 
the more formal Episcopal manner, “went to church”’ in the 
neighboring town. But, even where childhood was con- 
cerned, there was no proselyting or constraint. Likewise 
these Sundays did not conform to the widespread bourgeois 
programme of heavy dinners, naps, afternoon drives. In 
other words, the family felt no impulse to deaden its sensibil- 
ities and was as intellectually self-sustaining on Sundays as 
on other days. 

They would, however, have been the last to define to them- 
selves their own self-sufficingness, for they greatly liked the 
stimulus of human contacts—even though in most of their 
relationships it is they who were the profligate, the unreckon- 
ing givers. They had always a whole-hearted welcome for 
“company”; and if their hospitality was a little formal and 
stately, it was at the same time exquisitely solicitous. And 
immersion in this individual atmosphere was obviously, from 
the guest’s point of view, an experience to cherish. The very 
rooms, quiet, cool, uncluttered, had a memorable charm 
which no mere catalogue of their contents could ever suggest. 
Not the charm of ancientness, for this had been rejected. 
Just as the family itself was not eccentric, so there was not 
an artlessly quaint corner in their house. Yet individuality 
triumphed even over the black walnut which at this period 
had formidably superseded mahogany. The family as- 
sembly room may have lacked actual beauty, but it had 
comfort and dignity; it expressed the sane, reasonable, 
truly liberal temperament. And only an irreconcilable 
aesthete could have called the “spare chamber” an ugly 
room, in spite of the high-peaked bedstead, and the towering 
bureau with ponderous marble slabs, and clumsily superflu- 
ous black walnut tassels; it was not ugly because its appoint- 
ments were so exquisitely considered, its tone so unmistak- 
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able; and because bluebirds perched perpetually upon its 
pink-and-lilac flowered wallpaper in such deliciously para- 
disal fashion. And through the windows on summer even- 
ings you heard the frogs sing moodily from the river, and 
honeysuckle poured heavy fragrance all night long. 

From the juvenile point of view, however, the consum- 
mately desirable spot in the house was a tiny room, almost a 
closet, which jutted out from that bright, orderly attic with 
which one associates a slightly dusty scent of drying sage and 
mullein. Here one looked out upon a thoroughly familiar 
prospect that at this height seemed dizzily enchanting; and 
one spent hours searching for the nameless secret pearl of 
books that was bound to lie hidden among discarded school- 
books, a generation old, little volumes of rhymed sentiments, 
with gaily garlanded covers, magazines of the Godey’s 
Lady’s Book variety, with brilliant prints of ladies in ample 
azure skirts and flowing crimson mantles, with bright cheeks, 
triangular foreheads, and black curls. 

If there was a more interesting retreat than this, it was 
that combination of office, studio, and workshop in the un- 
used building across the road, where a much loved member of 
the family, always tenderly indulged because of his frail 
physique, practised law, discharged the not too exacting 
duties of a town office or so, and assembled the ingenious 
tools of an unrememberable number of crafts. Here one 
found a library and documents; blueprints and pencils, 
rulers and compasses, all the paraphernalia of draughtsman- 
ship; tripod, cameras, and the dark agencies of photograph 
development; paints, brushes, and canvases; tools for carv- 
ing and carpentry; pistols, rifles, fishing-rods, and a musical 
instrument or two. And one would also come upon a book 
of logarithms, a sextant, and binoculars; for this lover of 
wood and river was moved by an even deeper love for sea and 
ships, for sea-lore and sailor-lore. His keen far vision could 
fully test itself only on vast stretches of ocean; his body 
adapted itself most naturally tothe motion of a ship in a storm. 
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If I note that in spite of the thorough comradeship that 
existed, one didn’t visit this variously fascinating room un- 
invited, this merely indicates how few there were, after all, 
of the family interests from which a child was intentionally 
excluded. Childhood, it is true, was not a cult with these 
lovers of a harmonized and patterned life into which infancy 
frankly didn’t fit. It was quite in the old-fashioned spirit 
that they tolerated strange children in proportion as these 
“behaved” and “minded.” But a favorite child, and it was 
their habit to interest themselves in some such, they would 
allow to drink as deeply from the fountains of their own life 
as its understanding prompted. Upon such a child they 
squandered uncounted kindnesses, in its thoughtless behalf 
they made habitual sacrifices. Unostentatiously, unsenti- 
mentally, they communicated to it as richly as they could an 
equipment for life. 

It is permissible to suggest in this external sense their way 
of life, the pleasant sound of it, its bright varied aspect; but 
to go farther than this, to hint of its reticent depths, isjnot 
tobe done. In the normal scheme, families divide and sep- 
arate, branch and rebranch, plunge eager roots in alien soil 
and draw deep nourishment from alien air, all with the most 
extraordinary painlessness. It is tragically different with 
those rare groups, almost more than naturally harmonious, 
almost more than humanly self-sustaining, whose choice is to 
remain intact and to cultivate a sweet and terrible sense of 
: oneness. Not that such a life is in the least melancholy, or 
that it is habitually pitched in an intense key. For theirs is 
a oneness that doesn’t express itself superficially, that may 

include widely diverse personalities, yet that is profound 
and passionate. It is a oneness that singularly tempts the 
derisive blast of change—this beautiful, frail oneness of a 
group whose griefs and whose loves are the loves and griefs 
of lovers. 
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THREE POEMS 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


Portrait of a Reactionary 


Warm in a fog of musty platitudes, 

You wear your satisfaction like a cloak; 

As, with an easy worship, you invoke 
A flabby faith that knows no stormy moods. 
What little there is living in you turns 

To dead ideas and nodding gentlefolk. 

Where others flame, you sputter a thin smoke 
While everything around you flares and burns. 


The bright, adventurous world goes swiftly by 
To eager conflict, battle-crying days— 
But what to you are all the wars unfought? 
Ox-like, complacent in your sloth, you lie 
And ruminate and shift your watery gaze, 
Chewing the cud of predigested thought. 


Mozart 
How calmly this beauty falls, 
Confident, careless, and futile; 
Like rain upon troubled waters 
Or stars on a field of battle. 


This night, this music, these times 

And you are clashing within me; 

I am bruised and broken with visions, 

A dark wood where sunlight is splintered. 
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Portrait of an Old Cathedral 
What vigor raised those spires; what joyful hand 
Put strength into those arches, gave the free 
Rock this immense and grotesque dignity, 
Making the structure greater than it planned! 
What laughter shook the builders as they scanned 
Those grinning gargoyles, and a jubilee 
Spirit enlarged the workers’ energy; 
While, laid with love, each stone was made to stand! 


And now, within your great and whimsical wall, 
These sober generations, self-deceiving, 

Come with perfunctory prayers and every small 
Hatred that turns them hard and unforgiving, 

Dead worshipping the dead! And over all 
A gargoyle laughs. Only the stone is living. 
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ON GETTING LOST 
By Brooks SHEPARD 


N appreciable factor in the lure of great wealth is that 

wealth brings leisure in which to become lost. Lei- : 
sure is vital. There is almost no pleasure in being lost i 
when one must return at a definite hour; at best one’s en- ‘ 
joyment is tempered by uneasiness and a sense of truancy. 
As an habitual pastime, therefore, it must always be peculiar 
to those whose time is their own. The rest of us await with 
longing the coming of our vacations, passing the drab in- 
terim in known environment and vile certainty of orientation. 

The desire to be lost first manifests itself in the game of 
peek-a-boo. The next definite yielding to this primitive 
impulse is one’s exploration of the garret at night. One 
revolves until sense of direction is gone—if one has temerity 
enough really to do this in the horrid blackness of a lonely 
attic—and gropes with delicious fear until, laying hand 
upon some recognized landmark, one steers a palpitating 
course to the stairs. 

As one grows older, one’s needs expand. Blind-man’s- 
buff and the garret are outgrown, and one goes farther 
afield. At this juncture a crisis is reached in the evolution 
of getting lost. Some seem to lose the desire to be lost, 
and but few indulge it openly. This is due to an affectation 
which not uncommonly stifles one’s secret longing: a 
cocksureness of orientation, an immoderate pride in cer- 
tainty as to where one is and how one stands. There are 
those who imagine themselves at a positive disadvantage, 
be they ever so slightly lost. 

It is obvious that the repression of this elementary impulse 
is beset with peril. The morbid repression of an innocent 
wish is normally offset by the violent indulgence of a desire 
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less harmless; and the man who denies himself the pleasure 
even occasionally of mislaying himself is apt to beat his 
wife, or to spit upon the floors of street cars. 

As in other ventures, the best means of becoming lost are 
the simplest. Starting early in the morning, when the day 
is clear-eyed and eager, you set forth upon some familiar 
road, taking no count of distance. You think simple, 
elementary thoughts, and banish all responsibility from the 
mind; you reflect upon the charms of breakfast. With 
thoughts like this you digest comfortably, absorb sunlight, 
and become happily irresponsible and prone to impulse. 

A few yards from the roadside you perceive a squirrel 
fidgeting upon a rail fence, a squirrel accustomed to having 
his own way. His side is turned towards you, but he hurls 
profanity over his shoulder. Possibly you have invaded 
his personal domain; it may be that he objects to the cut 
of your whiskers. Whatever be the fuel of his resentment, 
he pours into your astounded ears a singeing blast of vitu- 
peration that causes the very sun to retreat through several 
degrees of arc. 

You are aroused to intense curiosity by the importance 
which this squirrel attaches to his immediate environment. 
“What in the bright blue blazes,” he shrieks, ‘“‘“do you mean 
by coming here? Why under the everlasting curse of Cain 
do you thrust your rude, grotesque, distorted shadow across 
this fence?’’ He quivers and chokes with rage: ‘‘Can’t 
you see that everything here is mine?” 

You advance upon him in proper wrath, and he withdraws, 
according to plan, to prepared positions in the rear. You 
cannot see him, but you can feel his furtive eyes upon you. 
Carefully you search the terrain he has evacuated for the 
treasure he sought to conceal from you, but you find nothing 
save an empty syrup can, half concealed in the fernbrake. 
It were physically impossible for him to move this treasure, 
and you conclude that he is a bit of a fool. 

Raising your eyes, you perceive a crow in the middle of 
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the field, tugging desperately with his beak at some invisible 
object on the ground. Forgetting the squirrel, you walk 
towards him with some vague thought of assistance. He 
abandons his task with a reproachful glance and wings his 
heavy course over the nearby woods, where he disappears 
among the trees. You quickly ascertain that the focus of 
his attack was a worm of no mean proportions. The 
worm feels himself all over to be sure he is intact and, 
breathing a silent prayer, retires from sight. 

Here you pause to question your sanity. No sane man, 
you tell yourself, cares to speculate upon the whims and 
prejudices of a squirrel, or upon the reflections of an exceed- 
ingly fortunate worm. But what is sanity, save the forci- 
ble holding together of one’s faculties upon the plane of 
modern life? To be lost is to be released from routine and 
responsibility, to become random and impulsive. It means 
journeying so devilish far from the shackled drudgery of 
earning a conventional living that one does not know, at 
the moment, how to return to it. 

It is possible that you are a manufacturer of tooth brushes. 
You study the curves of a cuspid, the slant of a weak jaw, 
the little niceties of technique in the manipulation of tooth 
brushes. You tell your customers to brush up and down, 
as well as peripherally and slant-wise; yet with that new 
rounded handle of yours, the customer cannot secure an 
adequate grip for the up-and-down stroke. Your waking 
hours are restless, your mind clouded with doubt, whether 
to corrugate that handle, which is expensive; flatten it, 
which is weakening; or wind it with tire tape, which offends 
the sensitive taste. 

The tooth brush is a modernism, and no primitive instinct 
aids in its devising. It is possible that our remote savage 
ancestors brushed their teeth by filling their mouths with 
sand and water, then shaking their heads vigorously to and 
fro while they counted ten. It is possible, I say, but I 
doubt it. This absence of traditional practice pervades 
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modern industry, with the result that what we do must be 
done consciously and with effort. We have imposed with 
our progressive civilization an arbitrary and advancing 
standard of sanity, which we are able to maintain only with 
decent intervals of rest. It is difficult to hold one’s arm 
horizontally from the shoulder for more than a few minutes; 
the attitude is physically unnatural. It is mentally unnat- 
ural for the brain to support itself in a constrained attitude 
by the very slender strands that civilization has woven. 
If held too long the strands will stretch, and one lives 
perforce an uncivilized and thoroughly natural life as he 
recovers from his nervous breakdown. 

No faith was ever weakened by the support of reason. 
It is gratifying to realize that one’s faith in the positive 
virtue of getting lost is one’s trust in a respectable form of 
madness amply indorsed by reason. 

You follow the course taken by the crow, and enter the 
woods. The gleaming trunk of a huge sycamore guides you 
to the bank of a charming, inconsequential little stream, 
whose windings bring you presently out of the woods. You 
have, of course, turned your steps up stream; for whenever 
possible one aims to discover the source of the brook one 
explores. Chiefly because one is mounting constantly, as 
is one’s impulse at the beginning of a journey; but also 
because a stream is more beautiful as one moves against 
its current. Its falls and small rapids are visible in advance. 
In going down steam the brook grows stale and monotonous, 
for one has passed all of the straits through which it has 
flowed, and witnessed the iniquities of its course—the tin 
cans and picnic papers, the dead cat stranded in the shallows 
above the mill. A stream grows cleaner and newer as one 
approaches its high source; one journeys up stream towards 
the fountain of youth, and in journeying shakes off the years. 

_The brook beckons you back into its native hills. The 
way leads through pasture land, whose close-cropped turf 
is resilient beneath the foot; around waterfalls, where the 
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steep bank offers precarious foothold, and the skin tingles 
with the glow of exertion; through marshy hollows, where 
foolish cattle stand in water above their knees, and an 
elderly grayish horse lifts his angular head to stare at you; 
past the ruins of an abandoned mill. For so small a brook 
the water wheel seems monstrous—the gnarled hands must 
have labored vastly with axe and adz to join the huge spokes 
so snugly. All that remains of the mill is its stone founda- 
tion and that massive wheel, fallen to the ground, its fibres 
so rotted that they crumble in the hand. 

Yet upon one of the spokes are weathered scars that seem 
to be initials carved in the wood; two sets of initials, ‘‘ D.L.— 
E.F.,”’ grouped about a heart. Odd that they should have 
survived while the old wheel fell to pulp, and surely a good 
omen for the child-love that prompted their fashioning. 

Above the mill an enticing lane crosses the stream upon a 
log bridge, and, winding aimlessly up out of the swale, 
brings you presently to a little village of gray weathered 
houses and chickens and dogs. You have no idea of the 
name of the village, nor would you think of asking, for 
you have begun to realize that you are lost. Instead, with 
a hail to the three graybeards in heated argument before 
the store, you pass beyond the village and pause before a 
little graveyard with two tall pines flanking its gate. A 
rabbit springs sidewise from the base of a marble block, and 
lopes briskly away with white tail bobbing. Absently you 
read the inscription upon the block: 

David Landon 
Elizabeth Fay Landon 


United in Death 
as in Life. 


Something stirs in your memory, and you read again. The 
initials deep-cut in the old water wheel were “D. L.—E. F.” 

An ideal country in which to be lost is one of low rolling 
hills, and of frequent roads which intersect at unexpected 
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places. If there be no hills, it is difficult to become lost; 
if one journeys too far without encountering a road, one’s 
isolation becomes too evident, and the problem of return 
intrudes subtly to disturb one’s pleasure. For the truth is 
that one never believes oneself really lost. _Unconsciously 
one expects each moment to recognize some landmark, and a 
road, even though individually unknown to him, is none the 
less a landmark as the tangible symbol of orderly things. 

These reflections upon isolation are not valid when you 
journey with a companion. It is needless to remark that 
this companion must possess humor, physical stamina, and 
a sense of the beautiful. He should be even less responsible, 
upon occasion, than yourself. His tastes should be similar 
to your own, and he should smoke the same tobacco. 

Journeying with a companion like this, there can be no 
more pleasant words than “By golly, I believe we're lost!” 
You choose a comfortable place in which to sit, and draw 
forth pipe and tobacco pouch. Without a word, each lights 
his pipe and props his back comfortably against a tree. 
After a time your companion tells you about his sister, 
who is a Red Cross nurse. You describe to him how the 
city of Washington went wild upon receiving the false 
rumor of German capitulation. He relates to you certain 
unspeakable rumors concerning a political leader whom 
you both detest. You parry with the story of the orator 
who lost his wig during the climax of an impassioned appeal. 
And ultimately you both enter upon the topic you have 
both avoided, knowing that its discussion must set your 
feet homeward—beefsteak. He describes it planked. You 
remind him of the sound made by an exceptionally juicy cut 
as it approaches the climax of its brown glory. Reaching 
the limit of his endurance, he rises slowly to his feet. 
““Well—?” he says. And knocking the ashes from your 
pipes, you return together whence you have come, greeting 
the first landmark with acclaim. 

Darkness, of course, immensely facilitates becoming lost. 
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I was once delightfully lost upon the familiar homeward 
journey from the house of a friend, over some fourteen miles 
of country road. Mist, through which the moonlight 
filtered, lay in all the hollows; in one of these vaguely 
luminous areas I failed to observe the fork in the road where 
it passes Zebb’s barn. The unfamiliarity of the succeeding 
country I attributed for a time to the moonlight; then 
realizing that I was lost, I determined to continue until I 
recognized a landmark—a recognition momentarily expected 
as I had tramped this country for many years. 

I had journeyed some miles, my bewilderment increasing, 
when I met with a belated farmer. He slept upon the sum- 
mit of a slowly-moving hay wagon, drawn by four somnolent 
horses. I shouted to waken him, and asked if I were 
approaching Gates Mill. 

“Where?” he said. 

I repeated. He bestowed upon me a short incredulous 
look. The moonlight, streaming through a gap in his broad 
straw hat, fell full upon an appraising eye. 

“Hell,” he snorted, “you’re drunk!” 

And with a profane apostrophe to his sodden team, he 
swayed into the night, his load of hay heaving an indignant 
shoulder before the turn in the road hid it from sight. I 
took clue from his tone rather than his words, and reversed 
my mental chart. Retracing my wanderings of the previous 
hour, I was rewarded by recognizing the wooded crest of 
Zebb’s Knob, beyond which lay home. 

Upon another occasion, the windings of an abandoned 
road through the woods so charmed me that I lost all sense 
of direction. Emerging from the wood, I found myself in 
totally unfamiliar country. The trees ended at the edge 
of a tiny valley, spread before me in the tender verdure of 
spring. The sloping rays of the late sun touched blossoming 
peach trees, whose faint fragrance was borne alluringly 
upward on the drowsy air. A white ribbon of a road wound 
through the valley in charming abandon, its devious course 
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prompted by the vagaries of the stream it followed. Little 
immaculate farm houses peeped from behind blooming 
orchards. Somewhere a sheep bell tinkled fitfully. 

I descended to the road, and turned up stream. The 
dreamy loveliness of a May evening, the low song of the 
nearby stream, and the languid drift of summer clouds, 
rose-colored at the close of day, all united in tranquil 
benediction of the little world hidden among the hills. 

An old man sat by the road, facing the western glow. He 
was whittling, his lips pursed in a tuneless whistle. On an 
impulse immediately regretted, I said: 

“Ts this the way back to Beacon Falls?” He pondered 
for a moment, gesturing vaguely to himself upon an imag- 
inary map. 

‘Ts it needful,” he appealed to me, “that you should go to 
Beacon Falls?” I hastened to assure him that it was not. 
“T think it would be better for me to go up this valley. 
Don’t you?” 

He nodded gravely. “I was born up there,” he said. 


“Tt used to be nice country, and it’s still good to look at. 
But it’s pretty much gone to wrack, and folks is mostly 
poor. Some of the houses is tumblin’ apart; y’ll find the 
roads ain’t too good. Be careful y’ don’t get lost.” 


A NATIVE OF JAVA 
By Aveusta bE Wit 


S manifold as the loveliness with which it caresses his 

senses and his soul, so manifold is the love with 

which the native of Java, the brown man of the earth, living 

poorly and humbly close to the glebe, loves his land, most 
lovely Java. 

He loves the soil of Java, which is a fire in the east- 
monsoon season, and a flood in the months of the rains; 
which, under the tread and turning wheels of the long files 
of bullock carts, slowly creaking along the harvested sugar- 
cane fields, floats up in clouds of whitish dust, and lies dark 
and cool on the hands of the women at work in the rice- 
field, transplanting the month-old seedlings from the seed- 
plot to the sawah, as they carefully press the soaked earth 
around the limp, pale green stalk that the plant may strike 
firm root and thrive; the earth that softly yields to the 
potter’s fashioning fingers as he shapes the lump on his 
revolving disk into capacious rice-bowl or slender cooling- 
jar; the earth that stands steadfast and strong in the dikes 
of the flooded terraced fields, bearing up against the hillside 
a flight of lakelets, crystalline pools, where the purple skies 
of sunrise and sunset and all the sailing clouds of azure noon 
float reflected amidst the green of the sprouting rice. 

The native loves the scents of Java, the thousand scents 
that float on the passing breeze; the smell of wet earth and 
boulders in the shallow river, of young leafage springing 
from shoots all swollen and gleaming with sap, of the pasture 
where the naked herdsman lies piping in the shade as his 
broad buffaloes plunge into the pool, snorting; the bitter 
smell of the tall alang-alang grass afire on the hillside, where 
some reckless nomad sits waiting to sow his rice in the ashes, 
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that he may gather a harvest from soil unbroken and un- 
tilled; the exquisite fragrance of the penang palm in bloom, 
breathing from the wall of trees that hides from view a 
hamlet; the pungent smell of the market-place and the 
crowded highway, and the home where children are always 
being fed; the odor of the incense that hallows the eve 
before the Day of Prayer; the scent of the white jessamine 
wreaths that crown the bride and the bridegroom sitting in 
state at the wedding feast. 

He loves the sounds of Java, the innumerable sounds, to 
which his heart makes gladsome answer; the delectable 
sound of the rain on the living leaves of the wood and the 
withered leaves of woven roofs, on the boulders in the 
ravine, where the silent brooklet begins to purl and cluck, 
and suddenly lifts up clear voices calling aloud; the wind- 
stirred rustle and murmur of the bamboo grove that sur- 
rounds the village, a swaying cloudlike wall of foliage, where 
at sunset swarms of rice-birds twitter unseen; the busy 
sound of rice-pounding; a dancing rhythmical beat from 
the hollowed-out tree-trunk lying between the starrily 
flowering citron bushes of the fruit garden, the scented 
space of shade and freshness for the laboring housewife, over 
whose shoulders the babe, cradled in the deftly slung 
slendang cloth, laughs at the dance of the golden rice 
grains bouncing away from the pestle; the festive sound of 
the gamelan orchestra played by an able musician whose 
touch on the bronze sends the deep tones and the shrill soar- 
ing through the silences of the night, and they hover for a 
while firefly-like, gladdening hearts far away. 

He loves the colors of Java, the clear and effulgent ones, 
the darkly glowing ones saturated with mellow sunshine, 
the delicate ones, tender and cool as moonlight upon dew; 
the tints of diaphanous hilltops in the distance and of the 
mist-flushed plain; the sparkling green of the sawah; the 
purple in the heavily hanging blossom cone of the banana- 
tree at the back of his house; the thousand-tinted sparkle 
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with which the long files of gaily attired women strew 
tamarind-shaded roads that lead to the market; the scarlet 
and blue and green and black and gold of the garb in which 
gods, nymphs, and heroes are represented in the solemn 
wayang drama. 

And he loves the daily labor of Java, the labor he does not 
do for wages in the service of the alien, but for his own ends, 
at his own will, in his own way, the ancient way of his people, 
as his father taught it to him. 

To go to the sawah at daybreak—the field that out of the 
broad expanse of common land the headman and elders of 
his village have allotted him as his own for a year’s space— 
to go, his feet in the dew-frosted grass where scents still are 
asleep, his face lifted to the colorless sheen that precedes 
dawn, to move lightly through air fresh and abundant as 
welling water, feeling on his shoulder the light burden of the 
wooden plough, and looking at the yoke of broad-backed 
buffaloes, that slowly tread the wonted way—the plough- 
man’s good friends they, who lend their strength to his 
knowledge; to drive the long furrow through soil growing 
warmer as morning glows into noon, the rich soil where the 
rice grains of the recently gathered harvest already are 
sprouting under the ashes of the stubble fires (the plough- 
man thinks of the frolicking boys of the village, how they 
leapt among the leaping flames, and remembers himself 
leaping and frolicking thus not so many harvests ago); to 
return in the heat of noon to find the coolness of the house, 
and the meal of rice and dried fish neatly served on a strip 
of freshly gathered banana leaf; to see, in the slowly cooling 
hours of the afternoon the lengthening shadows gliding 
along a narrowing strip of unbroken ground, slender man’s 
shadow side by side with broad shadows of plough beasts; 
and to draw the plough out of the last furrow as he sees the 
buffaloes and his own arms and knees reddened by the glow 
of sunset. Thus to live through the working-day is sweet 
to him. 
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And sweet is the restful evening afterwards, when, 
perchance, he does not go home after bathing under the 
small gurgling and frothing cascade of the hillside, where 
the women of the village fill their pitchers, but he squats 
down in the group of young men, who sit smoking their 
cheroots and quizzing the girls in impromptu rhymes, 
laughing when some quick-witted maiden returns an apt 
answer. Arms under head he lies at length and feels the 
evening breeze lifting up the wet hair at his temples, and 
gazes at the Ploughman whom Westerners call Orion, as he 
rises in the darkening heavens, and drives his starry plough 
along the arching furrow that stretches from eastern horizon 
to western. The crickets in the leaves, the tiny ones that 
shrilly trill, and the large ones that buzz and thrum, hum 
him asleep. When the sky begins to gleam around the fad- 
ing morning star, the sheen that lights up to purple the dark- 
ness of his eyelids wakes him. Benumbed with sleep, he 
half rises, keeping his sarong drawn over his head, and sits 
still, arms around knees, head drooping, like some bush 
bending under its burden of dew. Even as the bush opens 
its blossoms, so he slowly opens out towards the rising sun. 

He loves the feasts of Java, at which gods and genii are his 
unseen guests. For many weeks beforehand he rejoices 
in the coming harvest feast. A merry sight it is to him 
when the housewife prepares and dyes with yellow boreh 
powder the sacrificial rice and chooses the finest fruit of the 
garden for an offering to Dewi Sri, the Rice-Goddess. 
When the angkloong players begin the feast, shaking their 
sets of graduated bamboo tubes from which the liquid notes 
pour forth clucking, he binds a handful of rice-ears into his 
kerchief, and another handful into the kerchief his friend 
holds out towards him, and, with the gaudy bundles dangling 
from either end of his bamboo yoke, he performs the graceful 
dance that follows the rise and fall of that undulating music. 

He loves the graves of Java, the miracle-working tombs 
of the saints of Islam and of mighty sultans, whither he 
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goes to pray for a blessing on his undertakings; the graves of 
his father and mother, whither on set days the household 
brings flowers and food, that the souls of the dead may feed, 
and rejoice, beholding their children’s love still faithful to 
them and mindful of their needs in the cold Land of Shadows. 

All things of Java he loves; all of his lovely country is 
sweet to his senses and sweet to his soul, so abundant in 
sweetness that even the utterly poor may often have his fill 
of happiness there. He loves with the love that cleaves to 
the last thing left, the dearest, the heart’s innermost treasure, 
with the timorous needy love of the immemorially subservi- 
ent, the conquered of many conquerors, for the one thing 
indefeasibly his own which his proud masters left him. 

This is why the eyes are so full of fear and anger that gaze 
through iron bars at the tall ships in the roadstead—the 
ships of the masters, their formidable beasts of burden with 
iron heart and fiery breath, the strong swift swimmers, that 
carry to Java from far lands, that carry away from Java to 
far lands, what the masters ordain, that carry precious 
goods and carry men dispossessed of all goods. Men of 
Java who have done the thing forbidden by the law of the 
masters they carry away from Java to alien and distant 
lands. Dark faces turn gray when the ship in the roadstead 
lifts her piercing voice as the signal for leaving. 

The jailer enters. He puts an iron collar on the neck of 
the prisoners condemned to deportation, iron manacles on 
their wrists. He drives the gang of chained convicts in 
their mud-brown garb forward on the road to the shore. 

The men walk slowly. They cast about dull furtive 
looks, they lay hold with their eyes on the humble houses 
in the native quarter, on the men and women in the road, 
on the naked children loitering about the stalls of the sellers 
of sweetmeats. They set their feet on the earth heavily, as 
if they would strike root there and grow fixed forever, like 
trees. And in that last instant when the indifferent police- 
man pushes them into the prao, some one of the exiles will 
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perhaps suddenly stoop, and take up from the shore and 
hide against his heart a handful of earth, a handful of Java. 

Why, indeed, should this not have happened more than 
once, before or after that time when Westerners saw it?— 
passengers of a steamer bound for the Moluccas who, idly 
leaning over the railing, watched a man in a gang of convicts 
thus stoop, thus with his fettered hands, which moved but 
awkwardly, take up from the wave-washed shore and thus 
hide against his naked breast a handful of sand. Wonder- 
ing they gazed at the brown man and his passion. 

He was a young man—boy rather than man—lightly 
treading as a deer, with wild, frightened eyes. He carried 
himself as hill folk do, who in attitude and motion show 
their fellowship with the wind, the rapid runner on the hill- 
side. When the policeman roughly pushed him into the 
prao, with his whole body he gave a sharp sideward jerk, 
like a captured animal bounding to escape. 

The policeman drove the mud-brown troop through the 
jostling crowd on deck to the hatches, shut down upon the 
precious freight in the hold; they lay there like a heap of 
sorry stuff, not worth the stowing, left where the weary 
bearers had flung it down. 

The policeman took off their fetters—of what use fetters 
in that one prison from which there is no escape, the ship on 
the high seas? But they sat as if still suffering that iron 
constraint on neck and arms—inert, stolid. He of the 
flashing eyes was among them as among dull ashes a live 
spark. He held his face immovably turned towards the 
sinking coast of Java; those flashing eyes burned into it. 
More than one of the passengers seated in the pleasant 
shade of the awning averted his gaze from the sight. 

They were Hollanders, he was a Javanese. The fairness 
of their face and hands, that tinge of white, the proud color 
of the conquering race in this land of the brown conquered, 
made brotherhood amongst themselves, made separation 


between them and those men who had a brown skin, the 
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indelible mark of defeat and servitude. Though they had 
not known about one another the day before, and would 
have forgotten one another the day after, yet they were 
comrades to-day, aboard this ship—this strong and wonder- 
ful thing wrought by brains and hands of their own race, 
which carried their common lot in soaring security between 
wave and wind. And they spoke and thought of the things 
which were their own, of overlordship and riches. Yet, 
more than one of them felt, and feeling was fain to avoid, 
that burning gaze at the coast of Java, at the fatherland 
sinking away in the sea. 

A young, straight fiery-eyed creature, such as that Java- 
nese was, a creature like a flame, in many ways surely such 
a one might have erred against the law of the masters, the 
law that is of the intellect, that knows naught of sorrow or 
joy, but makes for power only, for the might of the mightiest 
and for whatever serves that might. 

He surely would have danced gracefully, a reveller at the 
golden harvest feast of the rice, shone upon by the light 
from smiling maidens’ eyes. Had he found a rival hidden 
in the garden of the fairest at nightfall? 

At cockfights when the bird, strong and eager for the 
fray after many months’ training, flies at his enemy, neck 
feathers ruffled, when hacking bills and the shrewd stroke of 
claws armed with trenchant steel spurs make the blood 
spout from head and breast—he surely would have been a 
mad gambler. Had the winner laughed all too insolently 
as he carried away his dead cock? 

Those eyes of his—like black flames they were—he had 
surely not cast them down, humbly, under a blow from a 
white hand. Had he wreaked his fury running amuck, 
blind with blood, killing he knew not whom? 

Labor in exile is the punishment which the law of the 
Western masters metes out for gravest offenses. The mas- 
ters of yore, the sultans who were adored and feared, as they 
had been gods, punished not according to law but whim, 
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incalculable incomprehensible whim, with punishments 
that were acts of vengeance, tortures, mutilations, rendings 
asunder of bone and sinew. Of this, too, they thought, 
who nevertheless were constrained to avert their gaze from 
those burning eyes. Among the other convicts, the native 
of Java sat solitary, shut up within his sorrow as within a 
windowless prison. Around him there was a cautious mut- 
tering, behind the back of the sleepy policeman, about 
things of which the happy know not—rash deed, and flight, 
and capture, all in vain—of aching days of labor and nights 
afire with thoughts of revenge; about escape from exile; 
there were many voices that questioned and one voice that 
answered, a voice that derided the masters, the ignorant 
mighty, and extolled the cunning of the conquered, the 
innumerable tricks which the condemned of the masters’ 
law teach one another, so that the simple man, whom his 
hot blood, and the law of the alien drove, all blindly, into 
the secret brotherhood of the convicts, will grow subtle as 
the wily one of the woods, the dwarf deer, and dangerous as 
the deadly snake. Henceforth no wronged one will accuse 
him any more, no thief-taker will catch him, no judge will 
find a way to condemn him! The poisonous whispering 
found its way into the solitude of the native of Java as the 
intoxicating datura seed, which the burglar blows through a 
crevice, penetrates into the house where a man lies alone; as 
the eyes of the defenseless victim so his eyes grew dim and 
dull. 

And the ship hastened on, hastened through the long 
morning, the afternoon, the short red evening, the night; 
through the black night, moonless and starless, she found 
her way. She never swerved to left or right, she never 
hesitated, she never lagged; her screw spurned the Java 
Sea, her bow swallowed the distances ahead of her, she drew 
towards her the alien, the terrible land. At sunrise she 
would have reached the roadstead. 

It was dark on the deck, still within the ship. Deep 
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down in the stokehold the scorched stokers were at their 
work, blinking their red, lashless eyes at the blaze they in- 
cessantly fed with ancient heat, turned into black stone; 
in the stifling engine-room the engineer, breathing heavily, 
moved forward and backward amidst gliding, shoving, leap- 
ing steel; on the bridge the watch was on the lookout, the 
ship’s sleepless eye, peering out into the night for any 
danger that might threaten her course. But all else slept. 
Within their fan-cooled cabins, into which ventilators drew 
the freshness of the spaces of sea and night without, the 
masters of the ship slept; scattered on the floor of the saloon, 
half in and half out of the white and red clothes which with 
the colors of the ship’s flag marked them as the ship’s prop- 
erty, the servants slept; in the second class, their heads 
pillowed on their ledger with the pack of cards and the 
bundle of banknotes they had been gambling with all day 
long, the Chinese slept; on deck, sarong drawn over head, 
or arms folded over face to ward off the glare of the electric 
light, huddled family groups of natives slept. Even the 
convicts slept, side by side with the sleeping guard. 

But suddenly sleepers everywhere awoke, a shriek ring- 
ing in their ears which made the heart stand still. And 
again, and yet once again it rang out, fainter and more 
piteous each time, farther off in the surging darknesses of the 
sea. As if that wretched cry of a creature in agony had 
clutched at her in her headlong course, the ship slowed down 
and lay still. And passengers hurrying on deck saw the 
lifeboat making towards a blue flame on the water, far away 
in the ship’s wake. The natives around the hatches whis- 
pered, eyeing askance the empty place among the convicts, 
where the man who had taken a handful of earth from the 
shore had lain. 

As the rescuers led him staggering up the gangway the 
policeman pounced upon him; he held the convict clutched 
with both fists as he brought him before the captain. 
Trembling with abject fear, livid, the native of Java stood 
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in the intolerable light. The sea-water dripped from his 
torn convict’s garb, darkening the deck around his feet. 
Like a damp, agony reeked from him. The captain ques- 
tioned him. It was long before the all but inaudible answer 
came: 

“T do not know. I was asleep. I awoke in the sea. 
Then I screamed for help.” 

It was in vain the captain pointed out how useless the 
awkward lie was, since evidently in quiet weather, and 
from the place where the convicts lay amidships, it was not 
possible for a man to fall overboard sleeping. The convict 
muttered again: 

“TI do not know. I was asleep. I awoke in the sea. 
Then I screamed for help.” 

Speaking more severely, the captain then said that the 
truth was manifest, and the convict had better confess so as 
not to aggravate his offense and of necessity his punishment; 
he had attempted to escape, and had leapt into the sea, hop- 
ing to swim to some islet where a roving opium-smuggler or 
fisherman would have picked him up and shipped him back 
to Java. But if, as his heart forsook him and he screamed 
out in the sea, the officer on watch had not heard and flung 
him the life-buoy causing the ship to stop, and if the men 
of the lifeboat had not rowed out to him and seized him as 
he was sinking, he must have drowned, and even now the 
sharks would be tearing up his body. For no swimmer, not 
the boldest and strongest could have reached any shore from 
the spot where he was sinking. Leagues and leagues around 
there was nothing but open sea. 

With a slow sweep of his white-sleeved arm the captain 
pointed over distances beyond distances of darkness to- 
wards the circling horizon invisible in the night. The on- 
rush and the gurgling fall of the waves against the ship’s 
sides broke through the unwonted stillness with a threaten- 
ing sound. Overawing the soul, the thought loomed up of 
the infinite loneliness of the seas. 
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The policemen pushed the rescued man back to his place 
among the other convicts. He passively suffered himself to 
be flung down upon the heap. 

The slow night wore away. As he walked up and down 
the bridge, the officer on watch found his glance returning 
again and again to the mud-brown heap of convicts in the 
fierce glare of the electric light, to the one figure sitting 
erect amongst the prostrate sleepers. He had drawn over 
his head the sarong given him instead of his drenched con- 
vict’s garb. His hands folded around his knees he sat 
motionless. Once at a chance glimpse, the officer thought 
he saw a small huddled-up shape glide away from him. But 
then again he thought it must have been the shadow of the 
sail that had slightly stirred in the breeze. 

The dark watcher sat still as a stone: as one waiting. 
In the dew-cold hour before dawn harvesters guarding the 
gathered sheaves sit thus in the village rice-fields of Java. 
They are waiting for the sun, for the recommencement of 
life. What was he waiting for? 

Night was almost over. Around the faded morning star 
the sky was growing transparently white. The Javanese 
raised his face towards the coming dawn; then for a long 
while he gazed towards the West; the sky was dark as yet, 
over there. At last, very gently, with a movement of child- 
like compliance, he lay down. He drew the border of his 
sarong over his eyes as if to sleep deeply in darkness, and 
lay still utterly at rest. 

As one who at the end of a vigil beholds afar his heart’s 
desire appearing—now he may well close his eyelids over 
the blessed sight, he may well stretch his weary limbs along 
the path of that assured approach—even so he lay. 

Day broke. 

There where the red light shone, land hove in sight. It 
stood, a dull faint-colored wedge in the core of the purple 
blaze that was setting sea and sky immensely aflame. The 
ship made straight for it. Faces irradiated by the dawn 
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were turned towards the Moluccan island as it rose on the 
view, lifting scintillating hilltops in a still deepening splendor 
of diaphanous blue. 

In the transfiguring glory of the dawn, with the sheen all 
around of gladdened faces and eyes alight with a new be- 
ginning, a new hope, that heap of castaway humanity, the 
mud-brown gang of convicts, showed all the sorrier. In dull 
apathy the exiles gazed at the thing feared with the fear of 
death: the alien land. 

The yawning policeman reached out for the manacles. 
The hands that had done against the law of the masters were 
to be barred from all self-willed doing, henceforth. When, 
after others had passively surrendered neck and wrists to 
the clasp of the iron, that one man never moved nor heeded 
his call, the policeman sullenly seized the arm lying limp 
and long beside the body. But he hastily withdrew his 
hand, startled. 

Two of the convicts, who had squatted down at head and 
foot of that still shape, their manacled hands hanging 
between their knees, looked from him to the man who held 
the fetters. And the one of them uttered a word, a short 
word of deep and terrible sound. He had not said it aloud. 
And yet, all heard. 

The word passed over the ship, over the motley crowd of 
natives on the foredeck, over the groups of Chinese at the 
entrance of the second-class cabin, over the company of 
Hollanders shining in their white clothes under the awning. 
As if out of a sunlit lake a dark monster had suddenly lifted 
its head, and now gloom spreads in widening ripples until 
all the glory has gone down before it, so at that one word an 
awed gravity overcast faces in an ever spreading circle, until 
there was not one but wore a still look. 

Someone came and bent over the dead man, lifting the 
sarong from his face. It lay revealed, very young, almost 
smilingly gentle. It shone with a radiancy purer than the 
pure sunshine that lit up the brow and the pale mouth. 
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There was a space around it wider than all the spaces of the 
infinite sea. So perfect was that serene quietude, no man 
still groping through the clamorous darknesses of life would 
have dared disturb it with a shadow of those darknesses, 
would have dared utter the word of suffering and despair 
which was the name of that streak of whitish powder still 
clinging to the half-open lips. 

A wizened little old woman, who furtively hid something 
still deeper down under jealously guarded market-ware, 
stooped and hid behind those next to her, as the medical 
officer raising his head, looked about him. 

He questioned the dead man’s two friends: 

“Why did he do this thing, he who called for help against 
death?” 

The one of the two spoke slowly: 

*““When he would have drowned himself in the sea, his 
body feared, so that he needs must call for help. But his 
soul desired death and remained constant. For bitterer 
than death it was to him to live far from Java.” 

They left him the sarong of the Javanese peasant when 
they buried him on the alien shore. 


AMONG THE BOOKS 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


The Economic Consequences of the Peace, by John Maynard 

Keynes, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York, 1919. 

Mr. Keynes has missed a great opportunity. With his brilliant 
pen, his capacity as economist, and his connections at Paris he 
might have produced a sane analysis of the good and the bad of 
the German Treaty and assisted public opinion and even states- 
men to an exact determination of the faults which, first of all, 
demanded remedy. Instead of this, he writes in the style of a prop- 
agandist, albeit one more amusing than the average, and he dis- 
plays the bitter propagandist’s predilection for the intermingling 
of true and false. Much of his criticism of the economic clauses 
of the Treaty is just; his arguments are based on foundations 
similar to those used by American financial advisers at Paris. 
But the value of this criticism is nullified by the bilious, conten- 
tious tone which he adopts, and which too often sounds unpleas- 
antly like an echo from Berlin. It is wise to treat one’s defeated 
enemies with moderation, but it is foolish to adopt their point of 
view. His criticism is further weakened by his ignorance of the 
political and territorial aspects of the Peace Conference. Finally, 
the book is calculated to defeat its avowed purpose, for there is 
no more certain method of preventing revision than to wreck 
treaties by bringing discredit on their authors. The revision 
demanded by Mr. Keynes can be carried out under the terms of 
the Treaty and will probably be carried out, unless public con- 
fidence in the work of the Peace Conference is wholly undermined 
by such entertaining sophistries as are to be found on many of 
his pages. 

It is the chapter on “The Conference,” with its vivid and 
largely imaginative characterization of the Council of Four, 
which has caught the attention of the public and chiefly accounts 
for the wide sale of the book. It is plausible and amusing, and 
it has secured popularity by reason of its backhand slaps at Mr. 
Wilson. Its popularity would be entirely deserved in a work of 
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fiction. But whether or not the Conference met its problems 
worthily, we may be quite sure that it did not work as Mr. 
Keynes describes it. Whatever it was, it was not the institution 
of his third chapter. The reviewer would hesitate before being 
so dogmatic were it not that all the commendations of this sketch 
have emanated from critics who either were not present at the 
Conference, or who did not penetrate into its inner councils; the 
falsity of the book’s color, on the other hand, has been attested 
by men who were close to the centre of things, especially Man- 
toux, who after attending all the sessions as interpreter, is better 
qualified than any man alive to render accurate and dispassionate 
judgment. 

Mr. Keynes gives the impression that the Peace Conference 
and the Council of Four were synonymous terms, that the treaties 
were the work of the Four meeting practically in camera, that 
they paid no attention to facts or principles, that they were able 
to command events and draw up ideal terms regardless of public 
opinion. It is an imaginative travesty shot with qualifications 
and truthful details sufficient to prevent its becoming grotesque. 
It seems almost superfluous to remind ourselves that the clauses 
of the treaties were drawn up by commissions of experts, after 
long and careful study of the ascertainable facts, a study which 
in some cases had been intensive over a period of eighteen months. 
The Council of Four acted as a court of last resort, passing in 
review the reports of the commissions. It was rare for the Four 
to alter these reports, and such alterations as were made tended 
frequently in the direction of a more liberal settlement, as in the 
case of Danzig. (Mr. Keynes speaks of this particular instance 
as a hypocritical move to satisfy Mr. Wilson’s conscience. In 
reality it was a concession to Mr. Lloyd George’s opposition to 
Polish encroachments on German territory.) When the com- 
missions sent up divided reports, it was the function of the Four 
to find a compromise. But their discussions were almost always 
held in the presence of the experts, and not infrequently the ex- 
perts monopolized the conversation. 

Larger issues were, of course, settled by the Four. And yet it 
would be more accurate to say that they were settled by public 
opinion. Mr. Keynes, with his intense interest in purely economic 
questions, seems to forget that there was a political background 
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to the Peace Conference. The statesmen were never allowed to 
forget it. It was not because Clemenceau was an able negotiator 
with a carefully arranged plan to despoil Germany, nor was it 
because of the clever sophistries of Lloyd George, that the 
economic terms were foolishly stringent. It was because public 
opinion in the Allied countries was determined that Germany 
should pay her reparations bill to the last pfennig of her ability; 
and after seeing the worth of Germany’s word in recent years 
the average citizen abroad was not inclined to accept Ger- 
many’s valuation of her ability. As Mr. Young has pointed 
out, in so far as the Conference made an error it was the error 
of democracy; the Conference was too accurate an index of 
public opinion. The statesmen, of course, are not free from 
blame; they had helped to form public opinion. But having 
raised a Frankenstein which demanded a “strong” peace (and 
at the close of 1918 every advocate of any other sort labelled 
himself pro-German), the statesmen at Paris were practically 
helpless. 

Thus it was not, as Mr. Keynes has it, a question of Wilson being 
“‘bamboozled” by his French and British colleagues. It is more 
truthful to say that the President, discovering that a peace of 
reconciliation was impossible (and no one abroad last spring 
could fail to see this fact), decided to save what was nearest his 
heart by a series of compromises. The word is detested by 
doctrinaires, but we have the authority of Gladstone for believing 
that it forms the essence of statesmanship. That Wilson secured 
the lion’s share of the compromise has, curiously enough, escaped 
the attention of Mr. Keynes. For Wilson got the League of 
Nations and that was what he really wanted; everything else in 
his mind, all the concessions to French and British demands, were 
mere details. 

To ignore this fact is to furnish proof positive of inability to 
estimate either Wilson’s character or his policy. It is, however, 
only one of a series of misconceptions which indicate the author’s 
tendency to be deceived by externals and his desire to build up a 
logical argument even though he must draw upon his imagination. 
For Mr. Keynes’s characterization is too plausible and, as regards 
Wilson, too logical to be true. He thinks that he has found a 
“clue” to Wilson; he “explains” him by the formula that he is 
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“like a Nonconformist minister.” Unless the reviewer is greatly 
at fault, the President is not to be explained by any formula of 
four words, and this particular formula suggests quite as mythi- 
cal a Mr. Wilson as any produced by his numerous eulogists 
and detractors. 

Other misconceptions follow. Mr. Keynes says the President 
had no plan. But as early as October of 1918 Colonel House had 
taken to Paris a detailed plan of new territorial boundaries. And 
it is certain that the President had a plan for a League of Nations; 
we even know from Mr. Bullitt that it was typed by the Presi- 
dent’s own hand. Because the President’s speech is slow and his 
manner in debate rather ponderous, the author assumes that his 
mind is equally slow; and yet, as will be attested by everyone 
who has worked with Wilson, one of the few facts about him that 
can be stated dogmatically is that his mind functions with 
extreme rapidity. Mr. Keynes has, in fact, a genius for mis- 
leading characterization, which loses none of its piquancy because 
of its essential falsity; compare his description of Hoover, “with 
his habitual air of . . . exhausted prizefighter.” 

The latter portions of the book, dealing specifically with the 
economic terms, have been so carefully analyzed by competent 
experts that the mixture of true and false which they contain 
ought not to mislead the serious reader. Haskins has exposed the 
author’s misunderstanding of the Sarre settlement; Greene has 
indicated the false logic that leads Keynes to accept the German 
view of the “broken faith” of the Allies; Young has corrected 
his assumption that the Reparations Commission is bound to be 
an instrument of destructive oppression; Taussig has relieved 
him of his nightmare that Germany will not get coal from Silesia. 
Mr. Keynes himself corrects some of his own misleading state- 
ments in later paragraphs or inconspicuous footnotes (pp. 85, 111, 
123, 183, 162, 215, 219). 

It is at least unfortunate that Mr. Keynes, with the chance to 
do great good by dealing honestly with his subject and its setting, 
has chosen to blur the truth. He has himself explained this in a 
later statement to the effect that it was necessary to catch the 
attention of the British public. But it is the first duty of the 
economist, as of the historian, and particularly of the man who 
essays the double réle, to tell the truth. Clearly much of the 
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Treaty is unwise because of the political atmosphere at the mo- 
ment of drafting; unless it is revised, disastrous results may ensue. 
Mr. Keynes’s book, however, is pernicious, for it spreads the 
impression that the entire work of the Conference was rotten to 
the core, and it excites complete mistrust of the Treaty; if the 
Treaty, faulty as it may be, is scrapped, Europe faces chaos. 
The book is the typical work of a very clever university don, a 
brilliant economist, who lacks the sense of practical, political 
values and particularly the statesman’s perception that one 
should hold fast to the best possible at the moment, in order to 
improve it as opportunity offers. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Yale University. 


THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 


Samuel Butler: Author of Erewhon, by Henry Festing Jones, Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1919. 


Samuel Butler was the black sheep of the Victorian era in Eng- 
lish literature. I do not mean that he was wicked; on the con- 
trary, his life appeared, to all but his own peculiar family, almost 
exemplary. I do not mean that he was an outcast from the flock, 
although he himself was persuaded that a conspiracy of scientists 
and scholars kept him from the recognition which was his due. 
I mean rather to use the simile in a juster and more scientific 
sense. The thought and experience of the age which, in the as- 
similative processes of his contemporaries, came out a conven- 
tional white, pigmented differently in him, gave heresy instead of 
convention, black instead of white. He felt Huxley and Tyndall 
to be his “natural enemies,” hated Tennyson, despised Morley 
and Gladstone, was contemptuous of Rossetti, fought Darwin, 
scorned Browning, and believed only in Shakespeare (with reser- 
vations), Homer, and Handel, the painting of Giovanni Bellini, 
and the Thirteenth Chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

Like Tennyson, his faith was first shaken by the science of 
evolution; but where Tennyson (and his age) made a compromise 
with “honest doubt” in order to save revealed religion, Butler 
broke with orthodox Christianity altogether. Darwin persuaded 
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him, like the rest, of the truth of the theory of descent; but unlike 
the other Victorians, who promptly built for themselves an opti- 
mistic philosophy of perfectability that compensated for the in- 
roads of science upon religious faith, he was far more interested 
to point out the inadequacies of “The Origin of Species”’ than 
to philosophize its implications. Like hundreds of university 
graduates of his period, he broke away from the clerical profession 
for which he had been trained; but instead of becoming a Roman 
Catholic, or a skeptic, he tried to make science an instrument to 
prove the falsity of the Resurrection, and the existence of God. 
Like hundreds of other men of his time he became a student of 
biology as the new key to the problem of life; but instead of taking, 
like the rest, to the laboratory, he went back to the method of 
the schoolmen and argued from authority and precedent. In fact, 
not to be too curious in this parallel, wherever you touch Samuel 
Butler, you find him different, sometimes perversely different, 
from his fellow Victorians, and one hesitates to say whether his 
proper home was in the eighteenth or the twentieth century. 

As Shaw recognized a number of years ago, this strange tangency 
of Samuel Butler made him a forerunner of a new age of criticism. 
Its cause lay deep in the genius of the man, and demands an essay 
for its explanation; but the violence of his opposition was un- 
doubtedly due to the peculiar circumstances of his youth, and 
these the excellent biography of Mr. Jones makes for the first time 
clear and evident. 

As if to illustrate one of the laws of that biological evolution 
which so intrigued him, Samuel Butler was born to a father (the 
Theobald Pontifex of “The Way of All Flesh’’) divergent in every 
essential detail except strength of will, and apparently a concen- 
trated distillation of the faults most characteristic of the Victorian 
period. His youth was one long disillusionment, one series of 
thwarted desires. ‘“‘The Way of All Flesh,”’ now seen to be 
autobiography but slightly altered, reveals a situation in which 
every convention, every special tenet of the time was made first 
unlovely, and then suspicious, to this unfortunate youth. He was 
taught suspicion and practised it; he learned to view his environ- 
ment without favor and without love. 

And the result was that Butler became a strong critic, if an in- 
different creator. He was too much out of harmony with his 
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home, his university, his England, his age, to create freely. The 
systems he built, the books he made about them, were chiefly 
negative. ‘There was so much to pull down that he never got to 
building; or built, as in his scientific work, upon foundations no 
more secure than those which he attacked. But his freedom from 
sentiment, when thought, not an individual, was the subject, his 
dependence upon a few masters, a few principles, as touchstones 
for all, gave him an advantage in destructive criticism which he 
used so well that his own age would not read him. He attacked 
“the present mindless, mechanical, materialistic view of nature,”’ 
at a time when the new origin of man was still painted in the colors 
of romance. He proposed to defend God—and made himself 
known as an enemy of the “superstition” of Christianity. Hewas 
an ardent evolutionist, whom the scientific world had heard of as 
almost the only enemy of Darwin outside the church. It was 
always disbelief, as he says himself, that inspired him to writing; 
and it was in disbelief, not belief, in the negative, not the positive, 
that he reached his full strength. 

Butler wished to be remembered as a creator of scientific theory. 
He rejoiced when his books were put in the scientific rather than 
the literary columns of reviews. He had little use for poetry, 
which, Homer and Shakespeare aside, he read, so he asserted, only 
in the art exhibition catalogues. Like H. G. Wells, he believed 
that literature was most useful when it was set to work upon the 
task of argument. 

As a scientist he will not be remembered. Although in his 
attacks on Darwin he guessed right more than once, he guessed 
too often. His place is in literature; but as a literary man he 
would scarcely have been remembered, unless as an eccentric, if it 
had not been for the rich emotional nature which this biography 
reveals, a nature suppressed and thwarted through a lifetime until 
it wrought itself out in his style. His life and work should be 
compared with Swift’s if one wishes to understand the hard bril- 
liance of the human portraits in “The Way of All Flesh,”’ or the 
pungency of the criticism in his “Notebooks.” As with Swift, 
there was a woman who was an intellectual companion, but who 
loved, and (in Butler’s case) could not be loved in return. Miss 
Savage is a new figure in English literary history—and her letters 
are a remarkable monument. As with Swift, but even more so, 
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there was the bitter suppression of youth. And, reminding one of 
the warm sentiment which gave rise to Swift’s “little language” 
of endearment, there is the remarkable story of Butler and Pauli: 
Pauli, the handsome barrister, with the social graces Butler did not 
possess, rescued by him from poverty in New Zealand, supported 
through half a lifetime, refusing to acknowledge Butler socially, 
forbidding him even a knowledge of his residence, eating with him 
three times a week, spending his income and sometimes his capital, 
and dying to reveal himself a liar and a sponge—no stranger story 
of the tender heart of a satirist has ever been told than this new 
revelation. Indeed, it was Butler’s heart that made him a 
satirist, perhaps the greatest in English since Swift. 

Yet what chiefly emerges from a study of Butler based upon this 
biography, is his significance as the prophet of the impact of science 
upon modern society. His books are an indication of how impos- 
sible it was then (or now) to make of the hypotheses of science 
those completed philosophies of life which creative literature is 
always seeking. Yet his penetrating intellect, free from the prej- 
udices of his era and sharpened by resentment and disillusion, 
struck out by flashes of genius attitudes and conceptions which 
were to become contemporary and “modern” in the generation 
after hisown. And his admirable prose style enabled him to put 
into writing, with all the advantage of a first comer, ideas born of 
science and philosophy which we shall more and more associate with 
his name. His “Notebooks” and his veiled autobiography, both 
of which are commentaries chiefly, and his “‘Erewhon,” which is 
pure criticism, demonstrate the power of literature to peer ahead 
on the road we are travelling, to summarize and make merchant- 
able the effect of new thought still uncompleted upon the fabric of 
life. These—one a youthful exercise, the others only posthu- 
mously published—are the best of his books. 

I have said little directly of Mr. Jones’s “Life,” because, in- 
directly, all that I have said is made possible by it. He is not 
brilliant in his comments, at first he is encumbered by the wealth 
of material at his command, and almost unskilful in his slow pro- 
gress. Yet, before many pages are passed, one realizes that here 
is a source book of great importance for the study of a genius, and 
furthermore a compilation of letters and conversations that are 
a gift to English literature. The fidelity of the biographer is 
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Boswellian, and the picture of aman as different from Dr. Johnson 
as from all of his great contemporaries, is vivid and convincing. 
With “The Notebooks” and “The Way of All Flesh” and this 
biography we now have Samuel Butler complete. 
Henry Semper Caney. 
Yale University. 


LINCOLN IN 1920 


The Man for the Ages, by Irving Bacheller, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. The Soul of Abraham Lincoln, by William E. 
Barton, George H. Doran Co., New York. Abraham Lincoln, 
by John Drinkwater, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1919-1920. 
There is a reaction against the jazz comedy and the salacious 

book. There will soon be a revulsion from national suspicion and 

partisan venom. A neurotic world is turning to something more 
serious in its search for repose of spirit. We are beginning to find 
our spiritual leadership in the past. There is a newborn convic- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic that the solution of some of 
to-day’s problems is to be won by translating into national life 

Lincoln’s standard of democracy, a democracy without class- 

consciousness. 

An historical novel, an extended thesis on Lincoln’s religious 
development, and the Drinkwater play give us in three methods, 
from divergent points of view, a remarkable presentation of the 
personality of Abraham Lincoln. Which treatment best serves 
the common purpose? The story is thesis as well, hiding the 
sincere analysis of a growing soul beneath a simple tale of love 
and adventure. The thesis, sympathetic, thorough, and schol- 
arly, is a story too, the story of that soul’s growth as revealed in 
the thought and speech of the man. The play presents a story 
as big as a library of modern history and politics, but subordinates 
it to a simple purpose, the development of a soul through a spirit- 
ual crisis. 

The net result of the three is the same—the presentation, ac- 
cording to the need of reader or auditor, through novel and thesis 
and play, of a monumental personality. I should not be content 
without all three methods. How far it is possible by any one of 
them to convince an unthinking world, I have my doubts. Not 


many years ago I sat through three hours of an impressive histor- 
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ical moving picture beside a tired business man and realized that 
to him Lincoln and Grant and the other giants of that day were 
merely names and that the syrupy love story told by the film was 
all that he got out of it. 

Studies of Lincoln’s theology have never before been scien- 
tifically undertaken. There are scores of them, all incomplete, 
all distressing examples of special pleading. Dr. Barton is fair, 
and his critical method is sound. He has searched Lincoln’s soul 
to its depths and, out of the mass of contemporary narrative and 
discussion and the wealth of Lincoln’s authentic speech and writ- 
ing, has brought before us a demonstration of simple, apostolic 
Christian faith unshackled by doctrinal philosophy. 

Mr. Bacheller’s novel wins its undoubted vogue from the young 
Lincoln, who without being its hero is yet its most important per- 
sonage. It is a picture of emigrant life in Illinois nearly a cen- 
tury ago, drawn with sensibility and understanding. There are 
real folks in it. The Traylors and Jack Kelso, the love affair of 
little Bim Kelso, and the social life of New Salem, true to human 
nature and to history, would justify the success of the book if 
Lincoln were not in it at all. The Lincoln of that period is a very 
different study from the Lincoln of Drinkwater’s tragedy. If we 
are to put any faith in Herndon’s blunt and perhaps jealous pen- 
cil, we must say that Bacheller’s Lincoln is idealized too much. 
Except for the Ann Rutledge episode, and the devotion of Hannah 
Armstrong and the older women-folks, his New Salem associations 
were confined to rough men, whose ways were noisy and whose 
speech was not always clean. Though the demands of social life 
at Springfield made him over into a gentleman of some polish and 
address and removed the evidences of a less refined beginning, it 
seems to the writer that the New Salem Lincoln may well have 
been more of a virile backwoodsman and less of a sentimentalist 
than Mr. Bacheller’s hero. 

Drinkwater’s Lincoln is the man of the crisis, full-grown, one 
of the immortals. How through treachery and treason and civil 
war democracy in Abraham Lincoln “became flesh and dwelt among 
us,” is the single end attempted and achieved in the tragedy. If 
there is any grave omission it is due to the difficulty, if not the im- 
possibility, of making Lincoln’s quaint humor comport with the 
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tragedy. An effort towards this is made in the emancipation scene 
—but it fails. Historically true, the use of Artemus Ward as a sol- 
ace in a great emotional climax is the most tragic thing in the play. 

Lincoln’s character is sincerely drawn. It is democracy in- 
carnate—the dramatist’s conception of a democrat being one who 
recognizes another’s point of view and allows for it. If we take 
Drinkwater’s Lincoln as a Briton’s conception of a world figure, 
by chance American, yet too elemental to be only American, inter- 
preted in English terms to an English audience, we wonder that 
so bold an undertaking should appeal with almost equal force to 
Americans. As presented to American audiences its trifling his- 
torical errors and its amusing Anglicisms have been in many cases 
eliminated, and the play remains a big conception, brilliantly 
executed. It has served its purpose in England in making Amer- 
ican democracy understood abroad. How far it will go in Amer- 
ica remains to be seen. 

To present “‘the man of the ages” to the thinker as Dr. Barton 
has done, or to the novel reader averse to serious study as Mr. 
Bacheller has so delightfully done it, or to the emotions, to the 
very point of heartbreak, as Mr. Drinkwater has done—each 


method of approach is justified of the results. Unquestionably, 
the dramatic appeal will make the deeper and more lasting impres- 
sion. It cannot fail to strengthen the ties between England and 
America and to deepen the loyalty of true Americans. 

W. Moores. 


Indianapolis. 


A PIONEER PHILANTHROPIST 


Canon Barnett, by S. A. Barnett, 2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co., 

Boston, 1919. 

A book entitled “Canon Barnett, His Life, Work, and Friends,” 
reminds us all once again of the close connection between the 
first university settlement established in East London and the 
English universities themselves. For, although Canon Barnett 
was known as Vicar of St. Jude’s Whitechapel, as Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral and afterwards of Westminster Abbey, it is as 
Warden of Toynbee Hall that he most notably achieved the aims, 
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set forth the principles, and lived the life that is so graphically 
recorded by his wife in these two volumes. An enthusiastic Ox- 
ford man, living for years in the midst of that residue of helpless 
poverty accumulated in the east end of London, he came back 
from time to time to urge “the responsibilities of the univer- 
sities in the matters of social progress; the harm that tends to 
result from class isolation and class ignorance; the need of 
comradeship and of association between those whose opportunities 
had differed in kind.” 

Years ago when we used to lecture upon the beginnings of the 
settlement movement, it was customary to refer to that spasm of 
pity and remorse evoked in the early ’eighties by a little 
book, “‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” The pathos of it 
touched Oxford at a remarkable moment, for the university had 
for some time been drawing towards the social problems of the 
great cities through the teachings of Thomas Hill Green and 
others. Certainly years ago when I visited Oxford, under the 
kindly guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, I had the sense of a 
widespread background for Toynbee Hall. Balliol College 
seemed much identified with it, not only because Jowett’s advice 
to young men “to make some of your friends among the poor” 
was much quoted, because Mr. Caird, who was then master, 
was most sympathetic with Canon Barnett’s current plans, 
but because the beautiful bas-relief of Arnold Toynbee had 
been placed in its library, as if the college were proudly 
cherishing the memory of her son who had deserted quiet cloisters 
for the noisy streets of East London. 

But as if other colleges would share the honor of this back- 
ground, I was shown a window in Christ’s Cathedral embodying 
Burne Jones’s early work, which keeps alive the memory of 
Edward Denison, who, charged with pity for the poor, had settled 
alone in East London, although he, too, dying young could only 
predict that which Mr. Barnett’s plan completed. Sidney Ball 
took us to visit his old rooms in Wadham where the idea of the 
university settlement had been so eagerly discussed by a group 
of men whose outlook on the world was not limited to the circle 
of academic interest but stretched beyond to the eternal prob- 
lems of ignorance and poverty. 

So far as the university settlement may be designated as one of 
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the Oxford movements, this book is an authoritative record of it 
and bears constant witness to the enormous importance its 
founder attached to education and his increasing resourcefulness 
in bringing it to “the dwarfed and mutilated existence in the 
East End,” through conferences, smokers, lectures, reading par- 
ties, music, pictures, travellers’ clubs, and many another device. 
For the inauguration of all these he did not ask for allegiance to 
any programme of reform. He put his faith in men rather than in 
measures, and considered personal contact with poverty as the 
indispensable method of approach. Although he gave much 
time and effort to remedial legislation, he believed that the value 
of laws to a community lies not so much in their intrinsic merits 
as in their administration, and that this in turn depends upon 
personal qualities. He therefore urged Oxford men to live in the 
East End and to qualify for such humble offices as Poor Law 
Guardians, Board School Visitors, and Inspectors for tenements 
and factories. 

Toynbee Hall built in Whitechapel next to St. Jude’s Church, 
around a quadrangle reminiscent of Oxford, as was also its library, 
its commons, and general appointments, was opened at Christmas 
time in 1884. Canon Barnett made no appeal to self-sacrifice, or 
perhaps it was that he made it completely. I recall that one of 
the early Toynbee men once said to me, “‘ The warden insists that 
we must sacrifice the very feeling that we are sacrificing.” 

Perhaps it was the apathy of the disinherited which disturbed 
him most, the lack of meaning and the joylessness in life. He 
wrote once, ““When work ceases, the one resource of the poor 
is excitement; anxiety consumes their powers in pleasure as in 
work.”’ He begged the residents to keep alive their imaginations, 
to remember that education involves trained perceptions and 
insights, the capacity for varied and increasing enjoyment. 
He was much pleased with the erection of two students’ houses, 
Wadham and Balliol, for young workingmen of studious habits, 
as in line with his hopes. 

Throughout these two volumes Mrs. Barnett unfolds the 
growth and development of Toynbee Hall so charmingly and 
indirectly, as it were, that the reader is carried along with a 
sense of participation in its many activities. The list of these, 
educational, artistic, and recreative, is bewildering in its variety 
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and number. The men who lived there or those who came to 
teach and to lecture, include some of the foremost names in 
English political life. A large list of the membership in the 
House of Commons, who testified to the “valuable help and 
inspiration derived from Canon Barnett’s wisdom and sympathy,” 
was led by the names of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. It 
was with the help of such men that careful investigation into the 
life and conditions of labor of the East End was undertaken, 
that remedial measures were discussed and later turned into 
legislation. Mrs. Barnett tells us of all this and of much more, 
of the vacations and travels undertaken so joyously by her 
husband and herself to India, the United States, and elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most graphic description is that of their winter in 
Egypt with the difficult Herbert Spencer. Through it all she 
records their unceasing effort in all sorts of ways, trivial and 
great, to make the living conditions in East London more reason- 
able. Their mutual endeavors, their insight into actual condi- 
tions, did much to change the whole course of philanthrophy 
and to direct it into fuller channels. Their activities, of course, 
constantly broke out of the philanthropic field, and one tried 
experiment after another was handed over to “the cheerful 
taxpayer.” 
To the very end of his life the founder of Toynbee Hall remained 
a student. It has been said that his constant and passionate 
demand for more knowledge for the working people was based 
upon the same religious motive that created Oxford and Cam- 
bridge centuries ago when learning was shared with the laity. 
Be that as it may, Barnett House established at Oxford as a 
memorial and opened by Lord Bryce in June, 1914, inevitably 
suggests a new college, founded as the older ones had been in order 
to minister to the genuine needs of those demanding knowledge. 
It exists according to its own statement to provide a centre for 
the advancement of knowledge of modern social and economic 
problems, to promote the work of university settlements, of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, of the tutorial classes, and of 
other bodies which are dealing with the problems of adult citizen 
education. Last June, at a reception in Barnett House given 
to Mrs. Barnett and myself, I found the rooms crowded with 
scholars and trades unionists, a combination which we ought easily 
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to find in the United States but which in point of fact is more 
often seen in England. The fine white head of the Poet Laureate 
rose above the shaved head of the resolute young miner who had 
come up for a term at Ruskin College and was a little too deter- 
mined not to be frightened by anything Oxford might offer. 

I envied for our universities the friendly discussion, the fine 
library to which almost every scholar there had contributed, and 
above all the young workingman in charge of the Workers’ 
Educational Association who had his office on the top floor of 
Barnett House. At the lunch in the beautiful dining hall of All 
Souls, in the garden of Balliol, where the genial master urged 
us to pluck mulberries, either from the tree planted by Queen 
Elizabeth or from the two daughter trees, according to one’s pref- 
erence in centuries and mulberries, I was constantly teased by the 
thought that, of course, Oxford must be superior to us in tradition 
and beauty, but why did we allow it to eclipse us in friendly rela- 
tions to workingmen, in freedom of discussion, and in daring 
experiments in adult education? A small group of “Y” girls and 
a larger one of American soldiers—sightseeing students from the 
London School of Economics—who had joined their comrades 
in Oxford for the day, came with us as the master of Balliol led us 
from one portrait to another hanging on the walls of the Com- 
mons, and the brown rafters rang with their free laughter as he 
told the famous stories about Archbishop Temple whose portrait 
was so misleadingly correct and ecclesiastical. Would these young 
people perhaps bring back to America an enthusiasm for that 
which was so carefully stated in the Barnett House “Aims” 
under the caption ‘Promoting educational conferences and 
inquiries with reference to adult education in political, social, and 
economic questions’? How sorely do we need such promotion 
in the United States! How may we stir the American scholar 
to discontent that so much of our current education on these 
questions is derived from partisan newspapers, misinformed re- 
porters, unbalanced propagandists, and homesick refugees? Even 
at that moment, however, I had had my first reading of the Canon 
Barnett book, of the “life which,” in the words of the Archbishop 
of York, “was with a singularly beautiful community of mind 
and spirit shared, understood, and interpreted by his wife’; 
and I knew that a wide reading of it ‘at home” would do much 
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to restore our faith in those qualities set forth on every page: 
trust in God, an unresting search for knowledge, tolerance, and 
persistence, and above all courage and good will. Without them 
perhaps no problems of any sort may be solved. 

JANE ADDAMs. 


Chicago. 


TWO FRENCH MUSIC-MAKERS 


Musical Memories, by Camille Saint-Saéns; My Recollections, by 
Jules Massenet; Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1919. 

“Other queens have also received me,” says M. Camille Saint- 
Saéns in his “Musical Memories,” after recounting at length his 
adventures among the crowned heads of Europe. It is an awe- 
inspiring record. M. Saint-Saéns played in private before Queen 
Alexandra, and received from her a cup of tea and a gold medal. 
Queen Amelie of Portugal honored M. Saint-Saéns by permitting 
him to “sit in a chair near her,” the Queen meanwhile “asking 
questions on all sorts of subjects.”” Queen Christine of Spain 
invited the composer into an empty church in order that he might 
play for her on the organ the celebrated contralto air from 
“Samson et Dalila,” during which performance Her Majesty 
“leaned her elbow on the keyboard of the organ, her chin resting 
on one hand, and her eyes upturned. She seemed rapt in ecstasy.” 
A composer less habituated to queens than M. Saint-Saéns might 
well have been disconcerted. It is a little disappointing to learn 
that M. Saint-Saéns has not specialized so extensively in kings as 
in queens; though he coyly admits acquaintance with “the 
Emperor of Germany [obviously these “Musical Memories” 
were collated before 1914], the Kings of Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal . . .” 

Now, the beguiling aspect of M. Saint-Saéns’s recorded happiness 
over the royal favors bestowed upon him arises from the fact that 
M. Saint-Saéns has for years been credited with possessing an 
indomitably ironic soul. A warm admirer of his art, the shrewd 
and prophylactic Philip Hale, has discerned in the symphonic 
poems of Saint-Saéns a sense of irony and a smiling cynicism. 
Apparently the irony and the cynicism of this tone poet deserted 
him when he lifted his eyes from his music paper to contemplate 
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his dazzlingly prosperous career. When M. Saint-Saéns views the 
long and solacing perspective of his worldly triumphs, he forgets 
his humor and his satire and his cynical detachment, and be- 
a smug bourgeois thrilling at the memory of a sovereign’s comes 
condescension. 

It is odd to find the two most eminent musical Frenchmen of 
their day, Saint-Saéns and his contemporary Massenet, who were 
born within a few years of each other, and whose recollections have 
been made accessible in English at the same time—it is odd to find 
them both exulting, with a like unhumorous complacency, in their 
memories of the smiles of royalty: Saint-Saéns, the man of the 
world, versatile, accomplished, utterly cerebral, the sedulous ape 
who could write at will (as Gounod said of him) “‘a la Rossini, @ la 
Verdi, 2 la Schumann, @ la Wagner,” the tragically sterile music- 
maker, the perfect reactionary; and Massenet—Massenet the 
sentimentalist, the essential philistine, the tonal voluptuary whose 
music is scented with musk—these two, who led French music by 
the nose for so many years until it was released by the “Moderns” 
whom they both abhorred—these two were brothers under their 
skins. 

Massenet is the more naive in his rapturous happiness over the 


memory of royal kindnesses. It was of enormous importance to 
him that H. S. H. the Prince of Monaco found “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame”’ to his liking. His Serene Highness “deigned to 
come to Paris and hear the work in person. . . . The 
Prince was entirely satisfied; he did me the honor to express sev- 


eral times his sincere pleasure.” A dozen years before, Queen 
Margherita of Italy had raised Massenet to the seventh heaven 
by inviting him to play for her “some of the motifs” of “Le Roi 
de Lahore.” Massenet was “much moved” and “deeply grati- 
fied” by this request, which the Queen had “asked so adorably.” 

Poor Massenet, with the soul of an awe-struck shop-girl and 
the spiritual distinction of a butler; what chance had he of setting 
“Don Quixote”’ to music that would be anything but an indignity 
to Cervantes? And those other great themes that he dared— 
Werther, the Cid, Cleopatra—with so bland an unawareness of 
his grotesque incapacity to attempt them! Is it any wonder that 
his ““Cléopatre” is as splendidly passionate as a Sunday-school 
picnic? 
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Saint-Saéns and Massenet: these names have imposed them- 
selves upon the imaginations of thousands of unexacting music- 
lovers, for whom they summed up all that was best in modern 
musical France. Yet it would be difficult for any finely discrim- 
inating appreciator, aware of the best that French music has 
really given us in Debussy, d’Indy, Dukas, Ravel, to put his hand 
on his heart and assert that either Saint-Saéns or Massenet ever 
wrote a profoundly felt, an authentically distinguished, or an 
unforgettably beautiful page. They are staggering examples, 
those two marvellously successful music-makers, of the power of 
accomplished and persistent mediocrity to impose itself upon the 
consciousness of its generation. 

Saint-Saéns has for years been called “‘a great composer.” He 
was called that—he was called, even, “the greatest in France” — 
when Debussy was still alive; yet he was not worthy to lace 
the shoes of the profound and exquisite genius who wrote “ Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” the “Nocturnes,” “Ibéria,” Mer”—who 
opened for French music a door into a new world of beauty and 
feeling and imagination. Saint-Saéns is still called a great com- 
poser—in the day of the composer of “Istar” and “Jour d’ Eté a 
la Montagne” and the Symphony in B-flat; in the day, too, of 
Ravel, who has done more in his piano pieces alone to set forward 
the hands on the tonal dial than has Saint-Saéns in all his moun- 
tainous heap of scores. Saint-Saéns, to be sure, is as wholly 
frank in his avowal of musical bourbonism as he is in his practice 
of it. He has nothing but words of ferocious contempt for those 
who are seeking new paths in musical art—who, persuaded that 
there are a thousand undiscovered ways to the heart of the 
sacred wood, are not content with the dusty and foot-worn roads 
of earlier adventurers. 

For M. Saint-Saéns, these explorers are merely “grunting their 
way through music as a pig through a flower garden.” Anathema 
to him are those composers who have been impious enough to 
“‘abandon all keys and pile up dissonances which they neither 
introduce nor conclude. . . . There seems to be no reason 
why they should linger on the way to untrammelled freedom or 
restrict themselves within a scale. The boundless empire of 
sound is at their disposal, and let them profit by it. That is 
what dogs do when they bay at the moon.” That, no doubt, is 
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“writ sarcastik.” But M. Saint-Saéns cannot long maintain a 
light heart in the presence of such baying dogs and grunting 
swine as, let us say, Stravinsky and Scriabine and Ravel. “In 
certain quarters,” he remarks, “there is marvelling at the progress 
made in the last thirty years.” This is, of course, a delusion: 
music said its final word in the ’eighties (M. Saint-Saéns’s own 
music, even to-day, utters no syllable that would not have seemed 
perfectly familiar a generation ago). “The architects of the 
fifteenth century must have reasoned in the same way. They did 
not appreciate that they were assassinating Gothic art. . ™ 
An admirable lesson for the musical modernists. The existence 
of Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps” makes the future look 
dark indeed for “Siegfried,” the “Jupiter”? Symphony, and the 
‘Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 

M. Saint-Saéns does well to View with Alarm; and it is clear 
that he is seriously upset. He finds that to-day “we make a 
programme of Sorciére’s epigram—‘the ugly is beautiful and the 
beautiful ugly.’ People are no longer content with merely admir- 
ing atrocities, they even speak with contempt of beauties hallowed 
by time and the admiration of centuries.” It is the timeless wail 
of the aesthetic standpatter—as old as the days of the anti- 
Wagnerites, as old as Beethoven, as old as Mozart, as old as 
Monteverde. M. Saint-Saéns is a scholar of keen intelligence; if 
he possessed imagination as well as intelligence he would perceive 
that he himself has supplied the retort to his own bourbonism; 
for in his admirable comments upon Monteverde’s audacious 
introduction of the unprepared dissonance of the dominant- 
seventh chord into the music of the sixteenth century, he remarks: 
“Tt would be a grave error to believe that the rules were over- 
turned, for, instead, new principles were added to old ones as new 
conditions demanded.” But M. Saint-Saéns’s intelligence stops 
short, alas, a good deal this side of imagination. 

It would be stupid, in any backward glance over the remarkable 
career of Saint-Saéns, to permit one’s regret for his bourbonism 
and his imaginative sterility to get in the way of a just recognition 
of his extraordinary abilities. He is one of the most brilliant 
musicians of his time. He was a “wonder child,” playing the 
piano before he was three and making his first public appearance 
as a virtuoso in his eleventh year, when he essayed the C-minor 
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concerto of Beethoven. He is a remarkable pianist, and years 
ago he performed prodigies of score-reading at sight. He is a 
scholar, a master of the orchestra, and he has written in virtually 
all the forms. His command of the architectonics of music is 
superlative; there is nothing he cannot do with the materials of 
his art. His intellectual curiosity is insatiable. He is interested 
in mathematics, politics, archaeology, astronomy, philosophy; he 
is a traveller, a wit, a diner-out. He possesses, in short, every 
qualification as a composer, except a legitimate excuse for writing 
music: for he has nothing to say. 

Like Massenet, he has delighted the bourgeoisie of his genera- 
tion. As Gounod said, he could simulate at will any voice, any 
style; and when he chose to exert the sentimental lure, he could 
do it with the best—as in the famous song of Dalila, “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre & ta voix,”” wherein M. Saint-Saéns has made a piece of 
shameless salon music seem, to many, almost the real thing; not 
even Massenet ever succeeded in achieving so consummate a piece 
of refined vulgarity. 

They have had, both of them, their just reward. Saint-Saéns, 
applauded by the sophisticated for his scholarship and his 
science, has known how to make these things palatable to the 
unthinking; and he has been happily unhandicapped by genius. 
Massenet’s problem was simpler—it was, indeed, absurdly simple: 
he needed but to sing, without premeditation or apology. And, 
as he sang instinctively the songs beloved of the crowd, he had 
merely to let Nature take its course. He was borne to his partic- 
ular immortality upon the hand-painted pinions of the “Médita- 
tion Religieuse.”’ 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 

New York City. 


THE AWAKENING OF DENMARK 


The Heroic Legends of Denmark, by Azel Olrik, translated from the 
Danish by Lee M. Hollander, American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, New York, 1919. 

It is admitted by all students that the difficulty of collecting, 
correlating, and introducing a chronological system into the 
legendary accounts of prehistoric Danish kings and their relations 
to the life of their country tries the patience of the most persever- 
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ing scholar. Mr. Hollander, who in this work gives a very good 
example of effective sympathy and careful research, has done 
his best to make the heroic legends of Denmark as lucid as they 
are interesting. If a few of his passages are not entirely clear, 
it is due to the fact that he shows—though not very often—the 
usual defect of scrupulous research workers in imagining that 
what is obvious to him is very obvious to us. There are a few 
passages, too, which might be improved by greater care in con- 
struction. But one soon forgets a few small faults in admiration 
of the sympathy and knowledge with which the translator and 
the author, Axel Olrik, have worked together. 

Olrik was a disciple of Svend Grundtvig—‘great son of a 
great father, whose magnificently conceived collection of the 
old ballads of Denmark, a repertoire of the song of all the North, 
put the study of ballads on a new footing.” The elder Grundtvig 
had awakened the national conscience when it was at its most 
somnolent period. The greatest of all modern Danish patriots, 
he had made Danish historical sentiment the basis for practical 
work. Perhaps in no country in the world has historical tradition 
in modern times been used to make a nation self-respecting and 
prosperous, as in the case of Bishop Grundtvig’s revival of the 
past. 

To those who have not vision enough to see what the study of 
history and the application of this study to the needs of every- 
day life mean, even a glance at the mental development of the 
Danes since the middle of the last century would be most bene- 
ficial. Denmark, to-day one of the most civilized and solidly 
prosperous of European nations, owes its solidarity, its preponder- 
ance of practical sentiment over sentimentalism, and its logical 
patriotism, to the efforts of the elder Grundtvig, who taught 
his fellow countrymen to understand thoroughly the art of | 
synthesizing the lessons of the past and the actualities of the 
present. 

Bishop Grundtvig turned the attention of his compatriots to 
the life of the Middle Ages. The Reformation, through which 
the traces of that life had been lost, had tended towards the 
Germanization of Denmark; and the Danish kings, after the 
reign of Christian the Fourth, had become more German than 
Danish. Denmark, after the unhappy reign of Christian the 
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Seventh, when Struensee endeavored vainly to introduce cer- 
tain of the reforms which Rousseau had advocated in France, 
ran great risk of being thoroughly dominated by Teutonic thought 
and custom. In the middle of the nineteenth century its internal 
condition seemed hopeless: its soil was exhausted; the ill feeling 
between the nobles and the peasants—due to the very slow dis- 
appearance of serfdom—was an important factor in social life; 
and a half-despairing utilitarianism had taken the place of the 
virile virtues of the Danes during the Middle Ages. It was at 
this time that Bishop Grundtvig made it plain that an appeal 
to the old traditions of Denmark was the only way to save the 
country. How he did it is known to every schoolboy in Scan- 
dinavia, and the impression he gave his son, Svend, was so great 
that it made him an ardent scholar and an equally ardent patriot— 
two attributes not always found in the same man. He and his 
father managed so to influence the youth of Denmark that the 
heroic legends of their forefathers became part of their lives. 
Svend Grundtvig perfected the art of “vulgarizing” science; 
and his “‘ Cultural Life in the North during the Viking Period and 
the Early Middle Ages” is one of the most delightful and inspiring 
examples of the kind of work which too many learned “research 
workers” decline to do. 

His disciple, Olrik, is a model for that type of scholar who is 
inclined either to display too much imagination in his condescen- 
sion to the average person, or too little, for fear that the public 
may consider him frivolous. He does not treat his subject 
“intuitively”; he does not depend on possible inferences; he 
does not allow his method to run away with him, as some of the 
German scholars do; but he founds all his conclusions on facts 
so far as the facts will warrant such conclusions. One can very 
readily understand that the rare quality of this unusual book is 
due to the influence of Grundtvig, the perfection of Olrik’s 
interest and carefulness, and to the entire union between the 
author and his interpreter, Mr. Hollander. 

It is natural enough that the general reader should turn to the 
chapters which deal with Saxo Grammaticus, the story of 
Beowulf, and the scene of the Biarkamal. It is somewhat of a 
disappointment to find that some of the legends which have 
hitherto passed as being of Danish origin are really Norwegian; 
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but, after all, the connection between Denmark and Norway has 
always been closer philologically and historically than that 
between Sweden and Denmark. One is somewhat disappointed, 
too, to discover that the descendants of Guildenstern, who so 
unhappily joined in the conspiracy against the wily Prince 
Hamlet, now live in Sweden. The family of Rosencrans is still 
Danish; it is related of the present Baron Hans Rosencrans that in 
a railway wreck in England he assisted a fellow passenger. The 
Englishman gratefully asked for the Baron’s name. ‘“‘My name 
is Rosencrans,” the Baron said quite truthfully. ‘And mine,” 
the indignant Englishman answered, “is Guildenstern.” Scholars 
may analyze Saxo Grammaticus as much as they choose, but 
none of them can impair his fame as the preserver of that legend 
on which Shakespeare founded the greatest of all dramatic 
tragedies. 
Maurice Francis Ea@an. 


Brooklyn. 
THE NEW FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The French Revolution, by Nesta H. Webster, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1920. 


It is a literary and historical, perhaps even a political, portent 
of no small significance that within the past five years of war 
there has been such an extraordinary revival of interest and 
publication in the field of the French Revolution. In this, we 
are credibly informed, Russia led the way, for we are told that 
books on that perennially fascinating subject were in remarkable 
demand in that country some years ago; and it is not difficult 
to perceive that in at least one respect the Russians have had a 
certain advantage over the rest of us—if advantage it may be 
called—in this field. They have re-enacted the episodes. 

Yet this is not the most remarkable result of studies in the 
French Revolution, after all. For more than a hundred years, 
with all their differences among themselves, the general histories 
of the great revolutionary movement have had one thing more or 
less in common. They have accepted that tremendous tragedy, 
on the whole, at the valuation, and in the terms, of its movers. 
They have sometimes been for it, sometimes against it, but, for 
or against, champions or antagonists of this party or that, they 
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have been unable to escape the tremendous influence of its 
leaders, who from the grave have still compelled posterity to 
recognize their power. From Thiers to Taine, from Lamartine 
to Stephens, from Louis Blanc to Lord Acton, until the present 
generation of French scholarship there has been a certain una- 
nimity in the diverse traditions of the Revolution. 

Yet it was apparent to anyone who had followed the course of 
investigation and of thought in that field that a change impended. 
The researches of Aulard perhaps more than any other single 
force led the way to a new evaluation of the subject and of its 
authors. Accompanying and following him an increasing group 
of scholars have opened up new sources of information, and, by 
the very weight of the testimony they adduced, have gradually 
changed opinion regarding the great episode. One of the first 
reflections in English was to be found in the lectures of Lord 
Acton, which, however fragmentary and inconsequent, hinted at 
many things unknown to or unrelated by those who had accepted 
the Revolutionary tradition. 

The chief of these, perhaps, is the part played by deliberate 
conspiracy to foment disorder, which preceded and accompanied 
the events of the early Revolutionary movement. For it is 
evident to thinking men that revolutions do not spring spon- 
taneous from the human breast. Plans, organization, direct- 
ing minds, and conscious agents are required to produce such 
changes in affairs; and any account of any revolution, even our 
own, which ignores such factors falls short of the truth, however 
much patriotic and revolutionary tradition leans the other way. 
Moreover, revolutions have their ugly side. As Forster said of 
Henry the Eighth, they accomplish blessed ends by means which 
better men might think accursed. 

Those active agencies working underground were long ignored 
by the classical tradition of Revolutionary writers. They were 
insisted on chiefly by those whose royalist sympathies long put 
them out of court. But the suspicion grew. It crystallized 
about the activities of the Duc d’Orleans, Philippe, nicknamed 
Egalité; and in recent years the energies of the detective branch 
of historical service have gradually unearthed a mass of evidence 
of extraordinary interest and significance, which seems to prove 
the case against him beyond the merely general belief of his 
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association with the movement against the monarchy of Louis 
the Sixteenth. 

To the activities of the Duke and his agents in fomenting 
sedition have been added other elements from this investigation. 
The first is that of interested parties in foreign lands, especially 
Prussia, which was unwilling to see the houses of Hapsburg and 
Bourbon so closely joined as they had recently become. The 
second is the one which gives this new note in scholarship its 
peculiar importance to the present age. It is the party which 
Mrs. Webster, following French influence, calls the “‘Subver- 
sives,” that group of fishers in troubled waters who seek change 
for its own sake—and perhaps their own. These she attempts, 
with varying success, to identify with the movers of the Revolu- 
tion—Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, 
Orleanists all; these caused the proscriptions, the murders, the 
massacres arising from the effort of Orleanists and Subversives to 
overthrow a government which was doing its poor best to reform 
the outworn administration of France; precipitating a terrible 
catastrophe and defeating what would otherwise have been 
beneficent and peaceful change. And to enforce her contention 
she invokes a parallel with like elements to-day—Bolshevist, 
anarchist, high-placed provokers of sedition, modern Subversives 
of all kinds. 

With her book and the “‘ French Revolution” of Madelin, who 
follows the same school of investigation, though not precisely the 
same school of interpretation, we have come to the parting of the 
ways in our knowledge and our opinions concerning the French 
Revolution. It has become more sinister, more terrible; in a 
certain sense repulsive, in another almost unnecessary. The 
immediate reaction is perhaps too great; but it will be intensified 
by the events of the past five years, and we may expect a revulsion 
of feeling towards that spirit which Burke voiced more than a 
century ago—not royalist but more properly conservative. 

Nor is this the most important contribution, this change of 
opinion regarding a series of events which to most men are, after 
all, but “‘academic” in their interest, or at best romantic or 
emotional. It is inevitable that opinion regarding revolution in 
general as a means of political progress will be affected by such 


books as these. For revolutions will seem far less heroic, less 
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“glorious,” less superhuman, less admired, and so perhaps less 
imitated, if this spirit prevail. And, above all, we will be more 
alive to revolutionary, and in particular subversive, elements 
among us. We will identify and take steps to deal with those 
subversive elements. For we must recognize that among our- 
selves to-day we have them to deal with, Bolshevist, anarchist, 
syndicalist, I. W. W., “‘possibilists” of all sorts, even provokers 
of sedition highly placed. For who can read the sordid chronicle 
of the Duke of Orleans, rich, cynical, immoral, provocative of 
disorder, stirring through his secret agents and open propaganda 
other men to greed and envy and open revolt, without full recog- 
nition of the fact that we have even now among us at least one 
such character who is no less dangerous to our society, though 
his name is a household word? To the conception of our own 
problems and our modern society both Madelin and Mrs. Webster 
have made a notable contribution, no less than to the study of 
the political convulsion which did so much to inaugurate the 
development which has led us to our present situation. And 
there is no man of thought and intelligence who will not read 
their extraordinarily interesting books without new light not only 
on their subject but on his own concerns. 
C. Asporr. 


Yale University. 
DANTE 


Dante, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Life of Dante Alighieri, by Charles Allen Dinsmore, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1918-1919. 

Was it Mark Twain who first protested that the report of his 
death was grossly exaggerated? Whoever was the first, he has 
had many imitators, and their number would be legion could we 
hear the voices of justified protest from the grave. A year or 
two ago, someone (I have already forgotten his name) made a 
public declaration that Dante was dead and need concern us no 
more. Yet the soul of the undying Florentine, as it goes marching 
on, sees the host of its followers swell at a rate which, far from 
dwindling, grows amazingly from decade to decade. True it is 
that much in Dante’s work appeals primarily to the student of 
bygone things; for before his eyes there open at every step fascinat- 
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ing side-paths to curious books and curious doings, to theology and 
scholastic philosophy, to mediaeval institutions and politics, to 
mediaeval mentality, to mediaeval geography and astronomy. 
The pursuit of these, though full of charm, does require a sus- 
tained intellectual effort, and therefore, from the standpoint of 
current pedagogy, belongs not to our generation. But far tran- 
scending all antiquarian interest is the universal appeal of beauty 
and imagination, the eternal message of faith, steadfastness, 
rectitude. 

Expounders of Dante have a double task, namely, to increase 
knowledge of his works (as St. Thomas might have put it) exten- 
sively and intensively. Their aim may be with “ready liberality” 
to make their author’s banquet accessible to an ever widening cir- 
cle of partakers, by means of general exegesis and appreciation. 
They may also strive to determine, not only what the poet meant, 
but what he actually said, that is, to establish an accurate text; 
they may endeavor to clear away hitherto unremoved obstruc- 
tions by discovering his authorities, his background, his modes of 
thought, by hunting down obscure allusions, by elucidating diffi- 
cult phrases in the light of fresh information. At the present day 
the work of leading Dante scholars in Italy tends rather towards 
the second of these objects. In England, too, the movement 
seems to be in the same direction, if we may judge from the most 
recent publications of Moore, Gardner, Toynbee, Reade. In 
America, on the other hand, the popularizing intent is still upper- 
most, as it was in the day of Longfellow, Norton, and Lowell. 
Here within the last few years have appeared the poetic transla- 
tions of Henry Johnson and Courtney Langdon, the introductory 
and interpretive studies of Fletcher, of Sedgwick, of Dinsmore. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s little volume has for a sub-title: “‘An elemen- 
tary book for those who seek in the great poet the teacher of 
spiritual life.” Its theme is Dante’s psychic experience, his spirit- 
ual leadership, his relation to other guides. A comparison with 
the “Aeneid,” “De Rerum Natura,” “King Lear,” “Othello,” 
“Hamlet,” “Faust,” “Don Quixote” leads to this conclusion: “In 
each of these masterpieces of literature there may well be some 
point or points in which they match, or even excel, the ‘Divine 
Comedy,’ but in the combination of grandeur, the vividness, 
tenderness, and beauty, at least for a person who seeks to find a 
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meaning in life and to set himself in right relations with the 
universe, the ‘Divine Comedy’ is easily superior, and has clear 
title to a rank inferior only to the Bible.” In his fame, in his 
enduring influence as a centralizing national power, Dante is 
likened to Pallas Athene among the Greeks of old. A prophet in 
a world of wickedness, subject to its temptations, he rose above 
them; even as Isaiah, St. Paul, St. Augustine, John Bunyan, he 
emerged from his soul’s crisis purified and enlightened, ready to 
illumine the surrounding darkness with a light which shone before 
as well as behind him. Such is our author’s noble idea of Dante 
and his mission. 

Mr. Sedgwick does not, however, constantly dwell in the realm 
of the abstract. In addition to an analysis of the great poem, he 
gives us, always with insistence on spiritual experience, an out- 
line of Dante’s career, his attachment to Beatrice, his adventure 
with the lady at the window, his studies, his exile, his intellectual 
preparation, his minor works, his last years. In the summary of 
the “Vita Nuova,” wherein “human love” is seen as “a ray of 
God’s light,” there is no suggestion that the “little book” may 
be, like the “‘Convivio,” an apology, an attempt to harmonize by 
mystic interpretation sundry dissonant themes and events. 
Such a conception evidently lay outside Mr. Sedgwick’s purpose. 
His vision of Dante as a seer leads him also, in his sympathetic 
description of the poet’s art, to underrate, perhaps, the conscious 
element in his versifying. Even a critic less extreme than Gar- 
landa, who finds in all the “Commedia” a carefully studied sys- 
tem of alliteration, harmony, and accent, might take exception 
to the downrightness of this assertion: “In his tender passages 
he gives free rein to his genius for beauty, but does not calculate 
the succession of consonants, or the repetition, or contrast of 
vowels, as lesser poets do. His harmonies, even his rare allitera- 
tions, spring from his love of music.” The inspired prophet that 
Mr. Sedgwick, in his truly charming and stirring portrayal, sets 
before us may be inferred from the following passage: “‘Some- 
time or other in the ears of almost all people who meet the ordinary 
experiences of life, the voice of Mephistopheles, the Spirit-that- 
denies, sounds most persuasively. He smiles his pleasant, mock- 
ing smile at all the convictions we learned when we were children, 
as though they were merely the convictions of children; he smiles 
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at all we have been taught in school, at church, at home, about 
honor, loyalty, holiness, and, with a great show of reason, asks 
why it is that a man should grunt and sweat for his fellow men. 
4 In upon this state of mind Dante sweeps like an arch- 
angel and speaks, as when God spoke out of the whirlwind.” 

Charming, too, and stimulating and satisfying is Mr. Dins- 
more’s much larger volume, the “Life of Dante Alighieri,” a 
general presentation of Dante and his work. Full of information 
and of thoughtful comment, it details the history of the poet in 
his times, it analyzes his character and genius, it reveals his art, 
it traces his growth, it expounds the lesson of his “‘ Divine Com- 
edy,” it explores the secret of his force. The book opens with a 
majestic picture of the thirteenth century, in which more than half 
of Dante’s life was spent: ‘“‘The thirteenth is one of the most 
notable of all the centuries. . . . It was a century of remark- 
able achievements. It witnessed the zenith of the Papacy under 
Innocent the Third and the establishment of popular government 
in the Italian cities. Its spiritual emotion expressed itself in the 
rise of the mendicant orders, the building of some of Europe’s 
most famous cathedrals, and the launching of at least four power- 
ful crusades. Its intellectual energy is seen both in the great 
literature it produced and in the astonishing expansion of its 
universities. . . . Some epochs are famous for their artistic 
energy, others for their prevailing scientific spirit, others for im- 
portant political and social movements inaugurated, but in the 
thirteenth century the tide was high on every shore of human 
endeavor. During this period there was a mental unity which 
Europe had not known before and has failed to attain since. 
There was one universally recognized Church, one accepted 
philosophy, one language familiar to all learned men; in short, a 
European mind, an international consciousness.” 

In the history of this fruitful century, with its St. Francis, its 
St. Thomas, its Frederick the Second, is set the development of 
Florence, which, for our author, is “a study in democracy.” And 
against the remoter background of the age, in the nearer environ- 
ment of the city, is traced the figure of Alighieri. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that which deals with the influence of the 
“Comedy” on Dante. ‘What impresses a reader who has fol- 
lowed the development of Dante’s mind through his various 
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earlier works is the immense influx of power coming to the poet 
as he sets himself to his supreme task. . . . The superiority of 
the ‘Divina Commedia,’ even from the first pages, to anything 
which Dante had previously produced is astonishing. . . . 
How shall we account for this added depth and range of Dante’s 
genius? . . . Abandonment of worldly ambition for the accom- 
plishment of an immense moral task strengthens the will and 
illumines the understanding. The heart cleared of self sees deep, 
and the strength of the universe is back of the submissive will. 
Moreover, the immensity of his new theme enlarged and energized 
every power of his mind. Hitherto this idealist has contemplated 
the lesser ideals. . . . Now the poet matches his mind to the 
perfect circle. He comes under the spell of the most stupendous 
verities that can engage human thought. . . . ‘I see clearly,’ 
he affirms, ‘that our intellect is never satisfied unless the Truth 
illuminates it beyond which nothing true extends.’ He beholds 
humanity outlined against the gloom and the glory of Eternity. 
All life, all truth, the depths of woe and the heights of bliss, are 
his theme, and the strength of these high hills of thought comes 


into his soul.” 
C. H. 


Harvard University. 


A POET TURNS CRITIC 


A New Study of English Poetry, by Henry Newbolt, E. P. Dutton 

& Co., New York, 1919. 

The increase in interest in poetry during the past decade has 
been a matter for frequent comment. Fifteen years ago a lead- 
ing American critic could exclaim at “the extraordinary state 
of affairs” that then prevailed, “the torch of high and serious 
poetry” being in danger of extinguishment for want of a bearer. 
Now, in this country and England alike, there are noteworthy 
groups of poets and theorists; poetry is not only published and 
bought but read and discussed; and volume after volume appears 
dealing with the history and theory of poetry. One such book 
is Sir Henry Newbolt’s “Study,” made up for the most part of 
lectures delivered by him as Professor of Poetry before the Royal 
Society of Literature, lectures nearly all of which appeared in one 
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or another English periodical before they were printed together in 
book form. The occasion of their composition necessitated a 
certain amount of repetition for which apology is offered in the 
preface, an apology not altogether needless since careful revision 
might have eliminated a good many of the back eddies and returns 
upon the trail that are characteristic of this rather wordy book. 

Catholicity of taste, broad-mindedness, tolerance, interest in the 
new and old alike—these are the outstanding features of Sir 
Henry’s attitude towards poetry. Recognizing the growth of 
interest in his subject during these latter years, he wisely draws 
many of his illustrative passages from the writings of poets still, 
happily, among us—from Mr. Hardy, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Binyon, 
Mr. Yeats, and others. His tolerance extends even to the point 
of a careful statement of the theories of Marinetti, though his 
very proper insistence upon the formal side of the art causes him 
to reject “‘futurism” as a possible theory of poetry. On the other 
hand, to “‘free verse,” which is an experiment in new forms, not a 
rejection of all form, his welcome is extended almost unreservedly. 

This tolerance breaks down only in the presence of the pro- 
fessional scholar, the student of literature who relies upon what 
Sir Henry calls “antiquarianism” and “literary history,” the 
“‘professor” in a word. It is meet, therefore, for the professor 
who attempts a review of this book to exercise the gentle virtue 
that has failed the author in this one particular alone. Yet it is 
necessary to note the large dependence of the book upon those 
branches of literary scholarship to which it refers so often slight- 
ingly. And when a slip occurs, as it occasionally does, a larger 
dependence upon those sources of knowledge might have saved 
the writer from error. Thus, Professor Newbolt’s amazement at 
Shakespeare’s version of the story of Troilus and Cressida (“‘Crit- 
icism,” he remarks, “has entirely failed to supply it with any- 
thing like an acceptable meaning”) would have been lessened, if 
not obliterated, by references to the several studies in literary 
history that have appeared of late years in which Shakespeare’s 
interpretation of the theme is convincingly accounted for by the 
degeneration that the legend underwent after Chaucer, through 
Henryson, to the earlier Elizabethans. Again, at this day Sir 
Henry’s protest against the habit of criticism of regarding Shakes- 
peare as “a sort of literary Demiurge, a Creator on an almost 
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theological scale” is certainly out of date; it is just this attitude 
towards Shakespeare (a state of mind of which Swinburne was the 
last important representative) that in the present century has 
become antiquated; scholarly research into the social, literary, 
and theatrical conditions in which he wrote has stripped off this 
false “divinity” without derogation from his essential genius. 
And this has been accomplished by the “antiquarians” and “liter- 
ary historians.” Moreover, Sir Henry’s chapter on “The Ap- 
proach to Shakespeare” is based upon facts derived from these 
branches of study: the conflict of influences seen in the work of the 
young Shakespeare; the relation of the play “Richard the Second” 
to its source-material in Holinshed. Discard the material col- 
lected by patient scholarship and little remains of this chapter. 
In fact, the impression left after the perusal of the three lectures 
on individual poets—Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton—is that 
Professor Kittredge (representative, surely, of that “academic 
and scholastic authority” against which the whole argument of 
Sir Henry’s book is confessedly directed) could, with his admirable 
gift of lifting the scattered facts gathered by research into the 
realm of real literary criticism, have compressed more into the 
same given space, could have given a more vivid protrait of the 
poet, and could have arrived more closely at the heart of the mys- 
tery into which criticism probes. In the chapter on “British 
Ballads” Sir Henry, in so far as he discusses the much-debated 
question of “‘origins,”’ leans heavily upon the theories of the late 
much-to-be-lamented Professor Gummere—an “antiquarian” 
and “literary historian.” 

What there is of stimulus in this book is to be found in the 
chapters that deal with general problems. Poetry, “the expres- 
sion in speech, more or less rhythmical, of the aesthetic activity 
of the human spirit,” through which man returns from reason and 
argument to “the way of intuition, to rapture, to direct swift 
vision,” is a gift common to all men but possessed in eminent 
degree by those whom we name “poets.” The artist is not a being 
of alien birth, dwelling in an ivory tower of aesthetic isolation and 
confronted by the Philistines, but one of ourselves. His mission 
is to awaken, stimulate, and change human feeling. The strong- 
est chapter in Professor Newbolt’s book is that on “The Poet and 
his Audience,” in which he discusses and in part refutes Croce’s 
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theory as to the process by which a work of art comes into being 
and in which the need of an audience to a poet is emphasized. 
This is emphasized in another admirable chapter on “Poetry and 
Politics,” supported by excellent illustrative passages, the general 
drift of the argument being that of Tennyson’s line, “‘The song 
that nerves a nation’s heart is in itself a deed.” 

There are now appearing, as I have remarked, so many volumes 
on this ever-living subject that it is unsafe to predict of any of 
them—especially of one in the form of popular lectures—that it 
will come to be regarded as “authoritative.” (Professor Newbolt 
disclaims any desire to be so regarded.) But at least it may be 
said that the lover of poetry will find in these persuasive, graceful 
pages many echoes of his own thoughts and many, perhaps new, 
reasons for devotion to the highest of the arts. 

Samuet C. Cuew. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


BATTLEFIELD TO PULPIT 
The War and Preaching, by John Kelman, Yale University Press, 


New Haven, 1919. 


Anything that Dr. Kelman writes is of importance to America 
just now, if for no other reason than that Dr. Kelman writes it. 
Coming, as he has come, from the most influential pulpit in 
Scotland to one of the most influential in America, his words are 
certain to carry far and to weigh heavily. Concerning the force 
and effectiveness of the lectures published in the present volume 
at the time of their delivery, there is only one testimony: they 
were alive and alight with the warm personality of the speaker, 
vibrant with the interest which their relationship with the war 
inevitably gave, and graceful beyond the reach of ordinary 
lecturers in the deftness and felicity of their style. 

Dr. Kelman came to this book from the terribly impressive 
scenes of the battlefield, and he carried into it the roused emotions 
which the war induced. This gives to his message a distinct 
fascination; but at the same time it limits his appeal as we 
retreat farther and farther from the passions and enthusiasms 
of the war. The lectures in this volume gain from their associa- 


tion with the battlefield the value of an impressive, although 
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transient, historical background; but they lose the universality 
and timelessness which are the notable characteristics of Phillips 
Brooks’s addresses in this same series. It wasinevitable, however, 
that the lecturer for 1919 should deal with the lessons of the war 
to the preacher, and no one could have been chosen more fit for 
the task than Dr. Kelman. One hopes that sometime, in calmer 
days, he may give us his whole philosophy of preaching, unlimited 
by any special setting of immediate circumstance. 

The thesis of this volume may be summed up in the statement: 
“The war has recalled preaching, as it has recalled religion also, 
from dogma back to experience.”” What all competent observers 
felt amid the revealing horrors of the war, Dr. Kelman felt too: 
the utter shabbiness of much of our conventional religion and the 
need for a fresh and vital presentation of religion in terms of 
real experience. For a theology that goes “ballooning among 
controversies and ideas far removed from the living interests of 
the Christian soul,” he is sure the present generation has no use. 
This thesis is not an original nor unique impression; it was on 
the lips of multitudes as the war swept away the formal draperies 
and drove men back upon the inner realities of life. But Dr. 
Kelman has interpreted the meaning of this thesis for the preacher 
with an amplitude of historical background, a richness of allusion, 
a wealth of personal feeling, and a literary skill that make the 
book throughout impressive and illuminating. Any preacher 
who feels himself falling back into old ruts from which he had 
hoped that the revelations of the war might help him to escape, 
can do no better than to read and re-read the vigorous and incisive 
words with which Dr. Kelman has interpreted the meaning of 
the world-wide cataclysm to the religious teacher. 

Harry Emerson Fospick. 


Union Theological Seminary. 


OF LAST THINGS, MODERN STYLE 


The Degradation. of the Democratic Dogma, by Henry Adams, 
Introduction by Brooks Adams, Macmillan Co. ., New York, 1919. 
Man is a vain animal and skilful in evading or blunting the 

edge of beliefs that are repugnant to his vanity. Thus the 

nineteenth century had hardly recovered from the first shock 
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of “The Origin of Species” when men were finding a way to 
derive aid and comfort from the enemy himself. They hit upon 
the happy idea of identifying evolution with progress—a practice 
which soon became popular and even respectable. The moralist 
needed no longer to flinch because nature was red in tooth and 
claw; that same nature carried Excelsior upon her banners, and 
man was destined to work out the brute. The Marxian socialist 
could look forward to the dictatorship of the proletariat as to an 
inevitable event with the same assurance as the followers of 
Nietzsche to the coming of the superman. If you believed 
Herbert Spencer you knew that the conflict between egoism and 
altruism was destined constantly to diminish. Political and 
economic Utopias again became fashionable. It was taken for 
granted that the trend of nature was “upwards’”’; all the theorist 
had to do was to interpret “upwards” in accordance with his own 
desires. 

All this castle-building, however, went on in ignorance of what 
the science of physics had been doing. Towards the end of the 
century men began to find out, and to abandon forthwith the 
habit of presenting blank cheques to nature. For, in the hands 
of the physicists, the laws of thermodynamics were continually 
widening in scope. If they were true—and no one seemed to 
dispute them—the prospect was disturbing. Not only did the 
law of the conservation of energy seem to prohibit the possibility 
of any such constant rise in potential as evolution “upwards” 
implied, but the law of the dissipation of energy declared the 
universe to be a mechanism that was running down, and pointed 
to a stage, within a definable period of time, when “our earth will 
cease to be habitable; it will grow cold; will lose its atmosphere 
and its moisture, and will resemble our actual moon.” 

It is this predicament which forms the theme of the two essays 
by Henry Adams in this book. The first is already familiar to 
some readers in the form of “A Letter to American Teachers 
of History.” It is a brilliant achievement. It is single and 
swift and passionate, as an exclamation or a command. Nervous 
and mordant in style, it rises often to eloquence and is illuminated 
by flashes of ironical humor. If only more philosophers and 
historians and scientists could write like this! And they will 
find here, too, more than a model of literary style: the essay is a 
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beautiful piece of exposition. For courage, for precision, for 
firmness of handling, it would be hard to match. The ultimate 
consequences of the laws of energy are drawn out relentlessly 
until one can almost feel oneself in the shadow of the dissolution 
of society and the coming of chaos. The alleged “dignity of 
man” is put out as a light in the night-time. This is an authentic 
document of twentieth-century eschatology. 

Of course, it will not make pessimists of us, except while Henry 
Adams’s spell is upon us. After all, the thought of eternal dam- 
nation has never seriously perturbed the mass of mankind; so 
how can we expect people to be moved by the prospect of a 
cosmic catastrophe which is millions of years distant? ‘Well, 
the world will last my time; why should I worry?’”’—says the 
average reader, and goes on his way to the “movies.” But 
the essay was not written as a brief for pessimists, and its effects 
in that way do not bear upon the cogency of the argument. The 
fact remains that you will not find anywhere a more powerful 
and eloquent statement of man’s destiny as the physicist sees it, 
nor a more vivid exposition of the fatal violence thus done to our 
reading of history and our hopes of moral and social progress. 
It would be comforting to think that Henry Adams—or, if you 
prefer it, the physicist—had been directly answered. But he 
has not. The words with which he closes the essay are true. 
“Tf the physicists and physico-chemists can at last find their 
way to an arrangement that would satisfy the sociologists and 
historians, the problem would be wholly solved. Such a com- 
plete solution seems not impossible; but at present—for the 
moment—as the stream runs—it also seems, to an impartial 
bystander, to call for the aid of another Newton.” 

The last essay, on “The Rule of Phase applied to History,” 
is concerned with a branch of the same problem. It is a specific 
development of the dynamic theory of history sketched in the 
“Education.” Henry Adams, writing of the period after 1900, 
there said: 

“Tf any analogy whatever existed between the human mind, 
on the one hand, and the laws of motion, on the other, the mind 
had already entered a field of attraction so violent that it must 
immediately pass beyond, into new equilibrium, like the Comet of 
Newton, to suffer dissipation altogether, like meteoroids in the 
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earth’s atmosphere. If it behaved like an explosive, it must 
rapidly recover equilibrium; if it behaved like a vegetable, it 
must reach its limits of growth; and even if it acted like the 
earlier creatures of energy—the saurians and sharks—it must 
have nearly reached the limits of its expansion. If science were 
to go on doubling or quadrupling its complexities every ten years, 
even mathematics would soon succumb. An average mind had 
succumbed already in 1850; it could no longer understand the 
problem in 1900.” 

In this way, reasoning from the analogy of the Rule of Phase 
in physics, he attempts to distinguish, delimit, and relate four 
phases in history. These he calls The Religious, up to 1600 A. D.; 
The Mechanical, 1600-1900; The Electrical, 1900-1917; the 
Ethereal. Each marks the entrance of the mind with violent 
changes upon a new equilibrium. Henry Adams did not 
attempt to forecast the form of the final phase which is to “bring 
thought to the limit of its possibilities,” but—writing in 1910—he 
did predict the date. It was to begin in 1917; it was to end in 
1921. 

Far be it from a reviewer whose understanding of the dynamic 
theory of history is at best but murky and fitful to attempt an 
appraisal of this essay. But even an average reader may be 
permitted to record his bewilderment. All concepts seem here 
to be confounded. Thus “space,” “ether,” “mind,” “mathe- 
matics,” are at different times identified with each other. One 
meets a passage like the following and is left gasping: 

“The nearest analogy would be that of a comet, not so much 
because it betrays marked phases, as because it resembles thought 
in certain respects, since, in the first place, no one knows what it is, 
which is also true of thought, and it seems in some cases to be 
immaterial. . . . If not a thought, the comet is a sort of brother 
of thought, an early condensation of the ether itself, as the human 
mind may be another, traversing the infinite without origin or 
end, and attracted by a sudden object of curiosity that lies by 
chance near its path. If such elements are subject to the so-called 
law of gravitation, no good reason can exist for denying gravita- 
tion to the mind.” 

Throughout the essay, analogies turn without warning into 
literal identities, and convenient images take on demonstrative 
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value. One is left wondering why the author should do such 
unwonted violence to his own ideas. 

Estimates of these essays will differ in accordance with the 
manner of approach. Readers whose interest in the work of 
Henry Adams is primarily historical and personal will turn to 
Mr. Brooks Adams’s exceedingly interesting and suggestive 
introductory essay, “‘The Heritage of Henry Adams,” and find 
the task of interpretation simplified and clarified. For Mr. 
Brooks Adams the history of democracy is the equivalent in 
human society of the degradation of energy in the physical world. 
Democracy to him means individualism, competition, anarchy in 
short. The democratic dogma is the faith of the preachers of 
laissez-faire: that the unchecked forces of competition will 
automatically bring about the equilibrium of economic and 
political Utopias. Mr. Brooks Adams sees them leading straight 
to chaos. ‘“‘Democracy is an infinite mass of conflicting minds 
and conflicting interests which, by the persistent action of such a 
solvent as the modern or competitive industrial system, becomes 
resolved into what is, in substance, a vapor, which loses in col- 
lective intellectual energy in proportion to the perfection of its 
expansion.” 

From time to time certain eminent men try to stem the drift, 
or rather to turn the current against itself. In American history 
George Washington was one; John Quincy Adams, who took 
Washington as a model, was another. Both tried to erect on the 
democratic foundation a stable, an orderly, and an educated 
society. Both were broken in the attempt. “Another genera- 
tion passed and Mr. Adams’s grandson, in 1870, sat in the gallery 
of Congress and listened to the announcement of Grant’s cabinet. 
He has recorded his impressions. He blushed for himself because 
he had dreamed it to be possible that a democratic republic could 
develop the intellectual energy to raise itself to that advanced 
level of intelligence which had been accepted as a moral certainty 
by Washington, his own grandfather, and most of his grand- 
father’s contemporaries in the eighteenth century, and whose 
dreams and ideas he had, as he describes, unconsciously inherited.” 
Thus for Mr. Brooks Adams his brother Henry’s essays take on 
a peculiar interest as an unconscious “commentary upon his 
ancestor’s life and fortunes.” 
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If we look at these essays from the standpoint of metaphysics— 
and the problem they deal with is essentially a metaphysical one— 
we note some strange omissions. The author assumes throughout 
that both life and mind are forms of energy and therefore subject 
to the laws of thermodynamics. Needless to say, this has not 
been proved even for life; while to regard mind as a form of 
energy, without further argument, is to ignore the entire effort 
of idealist metaphysics in the last hundred years. Since the time 
of Kant idealism has been slowly discovering, as we may put it, 
what it means to be a mind. The result is that it is growing all 
the time more difficult to see how, in theory, the mental can ever 
be included within physical, mechanical, or spatial formulas. 
Of course, few will deny, even where they do not understand, the 
correlation between the two sets of facts; but correlation is not 
identity. Further, when the author is considering, in the first 
essay, the various attempted solutions of the problem he barely 
mentions the different metaphysical proposals. None of them 
attempts to meet the dilemma directly, because, in the nature of 
things, none of them can. But there are few modern philosophical 
systems of any worth which have not undertaken to make their 
peace with the naturalistic interpretation of the universe. For 
all Henry Adams tells us, they might be non-existent. 

For a man of his learning and impartiality these are strange 
omissions. Taken in connection with our difficulties over the 
essay on Phase they stimulate us to look for an explanation. 
One may suggest, humbly enough, another point of view from 
which to regard these essays. 

It has been fashionable in some quarters to treat the work of 
Henry Adams rather lightly. A superficial reading of the “‘Edu- 
cation” encouraged this. That a man who was conspicuously 
successful by all normal standards of success should insist on 
treating himself as a failure seemed a sign of wilful perversity or 
mock humility. At any rate, he was not to be taken seriously. 
It is true that he got most of the things a man may wish for, but 
he failed to get the one thing he was in search of; an under- 
standing of the world he lived in and in particular the meaning of 
his own, the historian’s, task. His was the tragedy of a mind, as 
sensitive as it was acute, baffled and wounded by the complexities 
of a universe which it could not refrain from trying to understand. 
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This is what gives the deeper note of desperation to the “Educa- 
tion.”” He looked out and into his universe and found no answer 
to his obstinate questionings—only mystery and contradiction. 
Sobered, even appalled, by his experience, he withdraws his 
gaze to turn it upon his fellow men, especially upon his colleagues 
the historians. They are grubbing along unconcernedly. He 
speaks to them. They do not listen. He becomes more urgent. 
They are still unmoved. Perhaps in the end he will be forced to 
admit that, though one should rise from the dead, they will not 
hear him, but before yielding he will make one more attempt to 
compel them to lift up their eyes and take note of what astronomer 
and physicist, chemist and biologist are doing. 

A new knowledge and with it a new world is upon us. Upon 
students and teachers of all the sciences fall the duty and respon- 
sibility of coming together in an effort to reach a common under- 
standing and formulate a common policy. To the present 
writer these two essays of Henry Adams are best understood as 
the work of a man who is making his last desperate appeal. That 
explains their intensity, their frequent straining of analogies even 
to the breaking point, the often passionate note of despair. 


Henry Adams writes from out of his loneliness, as the leader of a 
forlorn hope calling for comrades to lead an assault upon the 
citadels of our present ignorance and bewilderment. 

Cuar.es A. BENNETT. 
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Thomas Hardy is the greatest living English writer. ‘*The 
Black Rock” is dedicated to Mr. Hardy by permission. 


Prince Casimir Lubomirski belongs to a historic Polish family 
| noted for their patriotism, several of whom were exiled to Siberia 
3 after the partition of Poland. From 1902 up to the outbreak of 
the World War, Prince Lubomirski served as a member of the 

Galician Diet in Lwow. A specialist in forestry and an advocate 
of better conditions for laborers and of co-operative societies 
among the peasants, he is one of the most progressive of Polish 
statesmen. He was appointed by the Republic of Poland Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to this country in 


May, 1919. 


Henry Jones Ford was for many years engaged in newspaper 
writing on the editorial staff of the ‘Baltimore American,” the 
“Pittsburgh Gazette,” and the New York “Sun.” Since 1908 
he has been Professor of Politics at Princeton. Among his books 
are “The Natural History of the State” and “The Rise and 
Growth of American Politics.” Recently he has been nominated 
by the President to be a member of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
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| The Letters of Henry James 


In two volumes With photogravure portraits 
Edited by Percy Lubbock 


The London Times says of these letters: ‘Not columns but pages, and not 
pages but chapters, might be filled with comment and attempted analysis of this 
late and mighty flowering, this vindication, this crowded gathering together and 
superb welding into shape of all the separate strands, alien instincts, irreconcilable 
desires of the twofold nature.” $10.00 


The Rising Tide of Color 
Against White World Supremacy 


By LOTHROP STODDARD, author of ‘‘The Stakes of the War,”’ etc. 
With an introduction by MADISON GRANT 


The author's thesis is that these colored races are increasing enormously be- 
yond the increase of the whites, and that they now show a tendency to overflow 
their boundaries and to expand into areas of white control. With maps. $3.00 


Songs and Portraits Have We a Far Eastern 
By Maxwell Struthers Burt | Policy ? 


makes very plain the By Charles H. Sherrill, LL.D. 
for Mr. Burt’s pre-eminence among the | 
younger poets of the country. $1.50 Preface by Davip J AYNE HILL 
The present volume is the result of ten 
months spent by General Sherrill, a lawyer, 
A New Series of diplomat and author, around the shores and 
upon the islands of the Pacific Ocean and after 
Galsworthy Plays conversation everywhere with statesmen, 


FOURTH SERIES | merchants and leaders of thought. $2.50 
Included in this volume are: A Bit O’ Love, | 


The Foundations, The Skin Game. $2.50 | The New Frontiers of 


| (May be obtained separately, $1.00 per volume) 
| Freedom 


A Winter Circuit of our By Major E. Alexander Powell 


This is a lively account of conditions along 


Arctic Coast the eastern Adriatic coast (including Fiume) 
and in Albania, Montenegro, Serbia, Rumania, 
By Stuck, and Constantinople; the first eye-witness ac- 
A narrative of a journey with dog sled count that has appeared since the war's end. 
around the entire arctic coast of Alaska. $6.00 | = Iilustrated with photographs by the author. $2.50 


New Volumes in the Figures from American History Series 


Stephen A. Douglas _ Alexander Hamilton 
‘ By Louis Howland | By Henry Jones Ford 


Editor Indianapolis News $2.00 Professor of Politics at Princeton University $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


FE. A. Cross is dean of the State Teachers College of Colorado 
and a writer upon the theory and practice of education. 


The interest of Edward P. Warner in airplanes dates from the 
time of Orville Wright’s first flights at Fort Myer. As a boy in 
“prep. school,” he designed, built, and navigated with the help 
of a fellow student a “glider” of which he writes: ‘The most 
remarkable things about it were that it got off the ground and 
that we never got killed in operating it.” During the war he 
was employed in the army as an aeronautical engineer conducting 
aerodynamical researches and teaching airplane design. Since 
the armistice he has been chief physicist of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics making free-flight experiments. While 
retaining this position he will next year also hold an associate 
professorship of aeronautical engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


WW. Williams is the author of two novels, “The Whirligig 
of Time,” published in 1916, and ‘Goshen Street,” which is to be 
published in the autumn. He was second lieutenant in the Amer- 
ican air service in the war. 


Harold J. Laski has written ** Authority in the Modern State” 
and other works in the field of political science. He has recently 
resigned his position as lecturer at Harvard to accept a professor- 
ship in the London School of Economics. 


H. L. Mencken is a journalist and critic whose books have 
attracted general attention because of their brilliant iconoclasm. 
Among them are “The American Language” and * Prejudices.” 


Olivia Howard Dunbar is a writer of prose fiction and of essays; 
she is a frequent contributor to the magazines. 


Louis Untermeyer is one of the most distinguished and most 
widely read of the younger American poets. 


Brooks Shepard, a manufacturer of malleable iron in Cleveland, 
Ohio, is also a writer on out-of-door life. He has “*tramped in 
New England, the Middle West, and the Mexican border,” and 
has “‘pitched his tent in the Canadian woods, the White Moun- 
tains, the Rockies, and in Florida.” 


Readers of Tue Yate Review are familiar with the work of 
Augusta de Wit, the Dutch novelist, several of whose Javanese 
sketches have already appeared in the magazine. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Concerning 


LOUIS 
COUPERUS 


forty vears the academic critics will be 
writing very learned and appreciative articles contrasting 
the psychology of Henry James’ novels with that exhibited 
in his Dutch peer and, in part, contemporary, Louis 
Couperus. And those articles will be justified —even if they are a trifle late. 


But the alert reader who goes to novels for pleasure plus something else, for a 
stimulus which shall be as legitimately given and as rich as the stimulus of life, 
it reader will begin today to collect and read the novels ofLouis Couperus.” 
—Llewellyn Jones in the Chicago Evening Post. 


A New Novel 


THE TOUR 


| By LOUIS COUPERUS 


LOUIS COUPERUS was born in the vear 1863. He is regarded in the 
Netherlands as the foremost living Dutch author and will undoubtedly take 
| rank among the greatest novelists of all countries and all times. He knows 
| and wields his native Dutch as none have known or wielded it before or since. 
And this Dutch is a majestic and a plastic language; a live language; a manly; 
forcible tongue which lends itself readily to translation into English. An 
English critic, Stephen McKenna, sets Couperus “side by side with Balzac, 
Flaubert, and Tolstoi—all at their best.” 


The works of Louis Couperus already published in America are: 


SMALL SOULS THE LATER LIFE 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE SOULS ECSTACY 
DR. ADRIAAN THE TOUR 


OLD PEOPLE AND THE THINGS THAT PASS 
Uniform Bindings, Each $2.00 


A booklet about Mr. Couperus will be sent without charge by the publishers 
on request. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


Publishers for Eighty Years 
DM DM 


When writing to advertisers Icindly mention The Yale Review 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Among the reviewers, Charles Seymour, Professor of History at 
Yale, writes with authority upon Keynes as he attended the 
Conference at Paris as chief of the Austro-Hungarian Division of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. Henry Seidel 
Canby, well known writer of essays and fiction, will be next vear 
editor of the new * Literary Review” of “* The New York Evening 
Post.” Charles W. Moores, a lawyer of Indianapolis, has made 
a special study of Lincoln material. 


Jane Addams, the distinguished founder of Hull House, Chicago, 
has been for many years a leader in social reform in this country, 
especially as it has expressed itself in the “settlement” movement. 
Lawrence Gilman is a member of the editorial staff of “*The North 
American Review” and a brilliant critic of books and music. 


Maurice Francis Egan, formerly Minister to Denmark, is the 
author of many books and articles. A well-known historian, 
Wilbur C. Abbott holds a professorship of history at Yale. C. H. 
Grandgent, Professor of Romance Languages at Harvard, is a 
Dante scholar of national reputation. Samuel C. Chew is a 
member of the department of English at Bryn Mawr. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has written several books on modern 
religion, which are known to a large public, the latest to appear 
being “The Meaning of Faith” and “The Challenge of the 
Present Crisis." Charles A. Bennett is Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy at Yale. 


E 


YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 
Assistant Editors: Henry Seine, Cansy, Heten McArer, Epwarp Reep 


The Yale Review has no official connection with Yale University, though its editor is a 
member of the Faculty. 


Published quarterly in October, January, April, and July. Subscription rates: $5.00 a 
year, 75c a copy. Canadian, $3.25; foreign, $3.50. 
All contributions should be addressed to The Editor of The Yale Review, Yale Station, ' 


New Haven, Conn., and be accompanied by postage for return if unavailable. | 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Inc. ; 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 10 DEPCT STREET, CONCORD, N. H. 
EpiroriAL AND GENERAL Orrices: 120-125 Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Lonpon: J.M. Dent & Sons, Lrp., ALptne Hovse, 10 Beprorp Street, AND Toronto, CANapa, 27 MELINDA! 
STREET. 


New York: Unrversity Press Association, 280 Mapison AVENUE. 
Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 8, 1879 
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A new weekly—and why 


The 


HE FREEMAN is a new weekly planned to meet the new sense of 
responsibility and the spirit of inquiry which recent events have liber- 
ated, especially in the field of economics and politics. It follows devel- 
opments in all phases of international life, and its point of view in the 
discussion of industry and commerce is that of fundamental economics. 
In dealing with public affairs, both domestic and foreign, it concerns 
itself more with the principles of politics than with political events, per- 
sonalities or superficial issues; and especially with the economic princi- 
ples that underlie politics. 

Tue FREEMAN is a radical paper; its place is in the virgin field, or 
better, the long-neglected and fallow field, of American radicalism. It 
is grounded in the belief that the greatest public service that can be per- 
formed at this time is the promotion of free popular discussion of funda- 
mental problems, both economic and political, and that a paper which 
desires disinterestedly to serve its age can do no better than take this for 
its avowed function. 

The editors of Tot FREEMAN are Mr. Francis Neilson and Mr. Albert 
Jay Nock. 


In the field of public affairs recent num- ‘Woman and Marriage,” by Laurence 


bers of THE FREEMAN have included such 
contributions as “Sir Auckland Geddes’ 
Handiwork” by George W. Russell (“AE”’), 
in which this noted Irishman, a Protestant 
Ulsterman, presents perhaps the best recent 
study of the economics of present-day 
Ireland; ‘““The Soviet in The United States” 
by William Leavitt Stoddard; “Cranford 
The Correct” by Edward J. Passmore; 
“The Spencerian Philosophy in 1920”’ 
by A. A. Goldenweiser; “The Roots of Anti- 
British Feeling” by Harold Stearns; and a 
series of three articles on “Women and 
Labour,” “Women and Politics,” and 


Housman. 

Of general literature J. D. Beresford’s 
‘Psychoanalysis and the Novel” and Van 
Wyck Brooks’ widely commended paper on 
“The Genesis of Huck Finn” are typical, 
while ‘“‘Paul Manship’s Vision,” a critical 
appreciation of the new Rockefeller bust, 
and a study of the stagecraft of Robert 
Edmund Jones by Percy MacKaye are 
equally representative of THE FREEMAN’s 
offerings on art and the theatre. An in- 
teresting innovation is afforded by an oc- 
casional short story of peculiar distinction 
such as Granville Barker’s “The Bequest” 
and “The Convert” by J. D. Beresford. 


Tue FREEMAN is a rallying point for those who respect the future as 


much as the past. 


If such a periodical appeals to vou in times like these 


put us to the test for ten weeks, or better still, for a year. 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President 


32 West 58th street, New York City. 


I enclose $6.00* to pay for THe Freeman for one year ; 


OR, 

I accept your test offer and enclose $1.00 to pay for THe Freeman for ten weeks. 
Name .. City 
Street 


*6.50 in Canada ; $7.00 elsewhere. 


.. State 


Y. R. 7-20 Newsdealers sell Tue Freeman for 15 cents 
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Literary Triumph’’ 


FAIRFAX AND HIS PRIDE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


A serious novel of real literary importance. 
mance, penetrating in expression of American life and spirit. 


Net $1.75 


A vigorous ro- 


By SUSAN GLASPELL 


Plays 
A collection of plays of exceptional 
value to every student of American 
drama. It includes Trifles,”’ “‘the 
best play written by an American.” 
$2.00 net 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


Old Plymouth Trails 


The birds, flowers, trees, all as- 
pects of the out-of-doors of Pilgrim 
land, are described for the nature 
lover in this timely volume. 


3.00 net 


By HERBERT WoopworTH 


In the Shadow of Lantern Street 


A striking story of the struggle of 
the individual to come into his own, 
worked out in the contrast between 
Oriental China and Occidental Amer- 
ica. $1.75 net 


By RaLtepH HENRY BARBOUR AND H. 
P. Hour 
Joan of the Island 


Amid the glamour of the South 
Seas unfolds a series of striking ad- 
ventures, all subservient to an appeal- 
ing romance. $1.75 net 


By EpGAR WALLACE 


Green Rust 
A compelling mystery story of a 
conspiracy, far reaching and far flung, 
intended to wreck the world. 
$1.60 net 


By SIDNEY WILLIAMS 


An Unconscious Crusader 


Business, politics, love are the ele- 
ments of this tense story, a true pic- 
ture of conditions of American life 
and government. $1.75 net 


By MAY EDGINTON 


MARRIED LIFE: The True Romance 


A real romance of life as it is lived, written with extraordinary mastery of 
$1.75 net 


human motives and human foibles. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


Publishers 
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Patchwork 
By ANNA BALMER MYERS 


A charming and amusing story giving an insight into the strong and sturdy qualities 

of that sect known as ‘‘The Plain People,’’ or Pennsylvania Dutch. 
While following Phoebe’s adventures and love affairs, the author gives a kindly, yet 
withal true, description of life and character in the quaint Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
Illustrated by Helen Mason Grose, $1.75 


Rain Before Seven 
By ERIC LEADBITTER 


We introduce to those who discriminate in literary values in fiction, a young English 
author of great promise—Eric Leadbitter. Read his first novel set in the tempera- 
mental world of music, and be convinced that here is a master both as to story 
and style. 


“Readers of fiction who know fine work when they see it, will watch his career with 


peculiar interest . . . a book of great charm and strength.’’—-London Times. 
“Leadbitter is entitled to hearty congratulations . . . a decided success.”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. $2.00 


The Man in the Moonlight 
By RUPERT S. HOLLAND 


The adventures of a Russian nobleman masquerading in this country. The series 
of thrilling complications leading to a totally surprising denouement will surely please 
those readers who like baffling detective and mystery stories. $1.75 


Trails to Woods and Waters 
By CLARENCE HAWKES 


Mr. William T. Hornaday, Director of the New York Zodlogical Park, says: “‘The 
stories of Clarence Hawkes ring true to life. I read them to my grandchildren with 
confidence, while they listen with rapt attention. $1.60 


1000 Poems for Children 
New and Enlarged Edition 


An old favorite brought up to date; new plates throughout, with larger, clearer 
type; fully indexed by author, title and first line. In the first sections are poems for 
little ones—Rhymes, Cradle Songs, Fables and Riddles. Many of the best poems 
ever written are found in the second part which contains poems of Nature, Home, 
Patriotism; Humorous Verse, Ballads and Favorite Hymns. $2.00 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 


Publishers PHILADELPHIA 
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Just Ready 


A Guide to 


2 MOISSAYE J. OLGIN 
Russian Literature Author of ‘‘The Soul of the Russian Revo! 


Dr. Olgin, widely known as a critic both in Russia and in America, interprets the genius of the great Russia: 
between 1825 and 1917. 


ition” 


$4.00 


Musical Portraits PAUL ROSENFELD 


Interpretations of twenty modern composers, including the greatest of the successors of Wagner, toget!, 
study of Wagner himself. 


A Short History of the 
American Labor Movement MARY BEARD 


The first short, popular and authoritative account of the origin, progress and ideals of American organized Ja} 
from about 1780 to the present day. $1.50 


Easy Lessons in Einstein 


A short, simple and authoritative exposition of this famous theory. 
discovery. 


What the Workers Want ARTHUR GLEASON 


The wants of British workers told in their own words, with reasons for strikes, records of leaders, 
tion of the ultimate ambitions of individual and system. 


EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Includes Einstein's own explanation of his 


and explana 


New Italy HELEN ZIMMERN AND ANTONIO AGRESTI 


A survey of contemporary Italy and its problems, foreign and domestic, including political parties, colonia! policy, 
economic progress, etc. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & HOW 


One West 47th St. 
New York 


Putnam Books of Distinction 


A Short History of the Italian People 


By Janet Penrose Trevelyan 


The author, who is the daughter of the late 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward and the wife of the 


historian of Garibaldi, has devoted many years 
to the writing of this book. 


A complete survey 


Mrs. Gladstone 


_A reverent memoir of Mrs. William Ewart 
Gladstone, filled with intimate details in the 
private lives of both Mrs. Gladstone and her 


Wilderness: Aj Journal of Quiet Adventure in Alaska 


of the history of Italy from the century pre- 
ceding the Barbarian Invasions to the entry o! 
Italy into the Great War in 1915. 

Illustrated. $5.00 net 


By Her Daughter, Mary Gladstone Drew 


illustrious husband. Many illustrations from 
exclusive photographs in the possession of the 
author. $4.00 net 


By Rockwell Ken; 


A beautifully written account of a season spent on a remote Alaskan island. Fully illustrated 
with many of Mr. Kent’s famous drawings. 


Eminent Victorians 
By Lytton Strachey 


Florence Nightingale, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Dr. Arnold and General Gordon 
are here shown in real flesh and blood. 
‘Recommended eagerly to all lovers of 
daring and vivid biography.'’— Chi- 
cago Tribune. $3.50 net 


New York 


| 


Sheepskins and 
Grey Russet 
By E. Temple Thurston 


The author of “The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense”’ and World of Won- 
derful Reality’’ has done nothing 
better than this humorous, whimsical 
chronicle of country life. $2.00 net 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


$5.00 net 


Visions and Beliefs in 

the West of Ireland 

By Lady Gregory 

With two essays and notes by W. B. Yeats 
A notable collection of legendary 

Irish fancy, belief and folklore direct 

from the lips of the people themselves. 

Two volumes, complete, $4.50 net 


London 
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srokes | “SHAKESPEARE” IDENTIFIED 


By J. THOMAS LOONEY 


tant treatment of the Shakespearean controversy. Its straight- 
forward attitude must appeal to all intelligent readers, 
whether Shakespeare scholars or not. The growing doubts 
wi regarding the claims of William Shakspere of Stratford are 
f here crystallized, and a logical presentment of the known facts, 
backed by newly discovered evidence, strongly points to 
BOOKS Edward de Vere, Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, as the real 
author of the plays. Net $5.00. 


SOCIAL THEORY By G. D. H. COLE 


A consistent analysis of man’s various relationships from the Family to the State that 
clears the air of many mistaken ideas. The London Mercury says: ‘‘ Mr. Cole argues his 
case very clearl-: and trenchantly and has made a notable contribution to political science.” 
Net $1.50. 


REAL DEMOCRACY IN OPERATION By FELIX BONJOUR 


A book to be studied by every American who realizes that the blame for the clumsy 
handling of national problems attaches not so much to one Party or another as to certain 
fundamental provisions of our Constitution. The former President of the Swiss National 
Council explains in detail the workings of Switzerland’s institutions and the reasons for 
their state of perfection. Net $1.50. 


oie! _) There is no cipher, no cryptogram, no mystery in this impor- 
| 


POEMS BY A LITTLE GIRL By HILDA CONKLING 


“1 know of no other instance in which such really beautiful poetry has been written by a 
child,’ says Miss Amy Lowell. Miss Lowell so fully shares our enthusiasm for the verse 
of eight-year-old Hilda that we have included most of her Preface in a twelve-page booklet 
which we shall be glad to send free to those interested. The book sells for $1.50. 


FLYING THE ATLANTIC By SIR ARTHUR WHITTEN BROWN 
IN SIXTEEN HOURS Assisted by Capt. Alan Bott 


The only book about the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic, written by one of the 
participants. All the vivid details are here, fully illustrated from photographs. Net $1.50. 


WOMEN’S WILD OATS By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 


Straight-from-the-shoulder common sense on the present relationships of women and the 
outlook for the future. Net $1.50. 


THE MENACE oF SPIRITUALISM By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 


The author, who has made a serious study of spiritualism, looks at the subject from every 
angle and sums up the argument for the negative carefully and logically. Net $1.50. 


443 Fourth Avenue FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 
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The First Translations from Brazil 


The rich literature of the great South American 
republic is almost unknown in this country. 
Here are two noteworthy volumes that bring 
it to the attention of the English reading public. 


CANAAN 


By Graca Aranha, of the Brazilian Academy 


Introduction by Guglielmo Ferrero 


“This book is notable for the purity of its psychological analyses, 
for its power of characterization, for the vivid beauty of its pas- 
sages and for its scenes of tremendous dramatic power. In content, 
presentation and significance it is worthy of Anatole France’s enthu- 
siastic estimate of it as ‘The great American novel.’”—The New 
York Times. 

“There is a distinctly noble flavor to the work and certainly a large 
humanity that marks it as something more than exclusively Bra- 
zilian in significance.”’—The Bookman. 


Translated from the Portuguese by Mariano Lorente. 


Net $2.00 


BRAZILIAN TALES 


Translated by Isaac Goldberg 


Brazilian short stories rank high. In this volume we have examples 
of the work of four contemporary writers: Machado de Assis, the 
first president of the Brazilian Academy, Medeiros e Albuquerque, 
a popular novelist, poet and philosopher; Coelho Netto, a professor 
of literature at Rio de Janiero, and Carmen Dolores, one of the best 
known woman writers in Brazil. The book contains an introduction, 
including biographical sketches of the authors, by the translator. 


Net $2.00 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


Publishers of the International Pocket Library 
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The Wisdom and Purpose of American Liberalism | 
| 


THE NEW 


An Important Book 
By GUY EMERSON 


FRONTIER 


In this sane, penetrating, timely study of the elements which 
make Americanism a powerful force in the world of men and 
women today, Mr. Emerson discusses: first, the frontier origin of 
the American tradition ; and, second, the tendency in American 
history towards liberalism rather than radicalism or conservatism. 
His ideas are set forth with freshness, vitality and enthusiasm 
and with a fine sense of the actual and of the possible. 


Price $2.50 


THE SIX-HOUR SHIFT 
By Lord Leverhulme 


An important discussion of industrial efh- 
ciency by a recognized authority on the subject. 
Introduction by Prof. Seager of Columbia 
University. Price $3.50 


ALL AND SUNDRY 
By E. T. Raymond 


A collection of brilliant, pithy word-pictures 
ot famous contemporaries by the clever author 


of “Uncensored Celebrities’. Price $2.25 


JANE AUSTEN 
By O. W. Firkins 
“Written in so altogether charming a style 
that it is a pleasure to read it.”” — New York 
Times. Price $1.75 


ARMY MENTAL TESTS 
By Yoakum and Yerkes 

An interesting, authoritative description of 

mental testing as practiced in the U. S. Army. 


Profusely illustrated with record blanks and 
examination forms. Price $1.50 


THE TURN of the TIDE 
By Lt.-Col. J. C. Wise 


“A most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the war.” — Col. A. De Chambrun of 
Marshal Foch’s staff. Price $1.50 


SIMSADUS: LONDON 
By Ensign J. L. Leighton 


A vivid, authoritative description of the 
work of the American fleet under Admiral 
Sims. Illustrated from photographs. 


Price $4.00 
MASKS 
By George Middleton 


This brilliant author's sixth volume of short 
plays. Mr. Middleton is considered a master 
of the one-act play. Price $1.60 


THE WORLD’S FOOD 
RESOURCES 
By Prof. J. Russell Smith 


“A notable contribution to practical eco- 
nomics and sociology.’”” — Phila. N. American. 
“As fascinating as any novel.’’ — San Francisco 


Chronicle. Price $3.50 


{ee 


19 West 44th St. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY _ New York City 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


LUCILIUS AND HORACE 


A Study in the Classical Theory of Imitation 
By GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE, Associate Professor of Latin 


Professor Fiske sets forth the point of view with which the literary artist of 
antiquity approached his work,—like the modern architect, a craftsman 
consciously accepting a well defined style, appropriate to his purpose, and mani- 
festing his originality within the limits thus set for him. The book then applies 
these conceptions in detail first to Lucilius, who crystallized the inchoate satire 
of the Greeks, and afterwards to Horace, who transformed the Lucilian themes 
with consummate literary art. The conclusion brings the classical conceptions 
into vivid relation with the modern romantic theory of composition. 

The foregoing outline makes plain the importance of Professor Fiske’s work, not 
only as a contribution to classical scholarship, but as a timely discussion of 


fundamental critical questions. 


Price, $2.50 


Orders should be sent to The Secretary of the Board of Regents, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Catalogue 


Number Four 


@ Contains lists of various 
Press Books, the Classics, 
Modern and Contempo- 
rary First Editions, Books 
printed by Bruce Rogers, 
etc., etc., sent immedi- 
ately upon request to any 
address. 


@'Transportation prepaid 
on Catalogue orders. 


DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 
26 HOLYOKE STREET AND MT. AUBURN 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The 

Brick Row Book Shop 
Ine. 

104 High Street, New Haven 


and 


19 East 47th Street, New York 


With the opening of its New York book-rooms 
at 19 E. 47th St. (across from the Ritz), a greatl; 
increased stock of well selected books, consider- 
able and advantageous purchases at the Buxton- 
Forman, Wallace and Holden sales and 
importations from England places the Brick Row 
in a better position than heretofore to meet the 
wants of its growing list of Patrons. 


It aims to fill the needs of book-lovers in general 
and its progress in the past four years is the best 
evidence of the competent service rendered. The 
book-lover will find a most congenial atmosphere 
whether in New York or New Haven. 


Correspondence as to book wants invited. 
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In India, they still tell the story of how Prince Dara, one of 

the Great Moguls, was made to ride through the city in mock- 
ery, sitting on a scarecrow elephant, while his people wept with 
grief to see him. at Ais 

of This prince was loved not less for his justice and mercy than 
for his prowess in war. They tell how once he held audience 
ulone with the beautiful maiden, Rukmani, who held her veil 
with clutching fingers in the presence of the Prince. 

———t ‘What a terror you are in, woman,” he spoke softly. “ You 
tremble as the dove caught by the snarer. Who are you? 
Where are you from? Speak freely. Come you not willingly to 

—— Dara's tent? Dara has many beautiful women. You shall be one 
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of them.” 


ASIA 


The Village of Dara’s Mercy 


Rukmani drew back her veil. ‘It cannot be, my lord,” she an- 
swered. 

The reason why, and what Prince Dara did when he heard — 
all this makes ~~ of one of those charming Oriental legends that 
the Hindus tell and retell around the village fire after the day's 
toil is over. 

“The almond-groves of Samarcand, 
Bokhara, where red lilies blow, 
And Oxus, by whose yellow sand 
The grave merchants 

All these — all the riotous color and gorgeous luxury of the 
East — are in this tale 

it in 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


Beautifully Illustrated— Art Insert —Over 50 Pictures 


{n the three years of its existence, ASIA has attained a unique 
position among American magazines, and indeed among those of 
the English-speaking world. Its high standard of literary ability 
has been universally recognized, no less than the very remark- 


able variety, interest and excellence of its illustrations. The 
apparently unanimous critical verdict on ASIA has been that np 
handsomer production, considered from the side of mechanical 
execution, is issued by any press 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1920 SPECIAL OFFER of 
oms Chien Men Frontispiece 
uy Emperor Worship 'y Raymond M. Weaver 
| 4 Months for a Dollar 

and Sealed. A Poem si yoy H To show you that ASIA is a magazine which you - 
“a 4 Dictionary of National Biography By Helen Waddell —every member of your family—need in your ASIA 

0 In China. A Poem By Elizabeth J. Coatsworth home, you may have the next four issues at the Publishin 
the An Engineer in Afghanistan By A. C. Jewett special price of $1.00. Singly ASIA sells for 35c s 
All Sorts and —_ of Afghans per copy. Company 
An Insert of Photographs : 
| GH} | Across Siberia in the Dragon Year, 1796 627 Lexington Avenue 
eral IE II. The Wonderful News of the Circumnavigation Send the Coupon New York City 
best | A Message to Mv Friend Liu. A Poem. “Ba Water Byoner Enter my subscription to 
yest Message to Mv Friend Liu. ‘oem. itte ner 
The |W | TeJackaland the Rats. A Jataka Tale. By Bernard Sezton with $1.00 now ASIA, the American Mag 
here Maharajas an 2 7 Fes Maddock $1.00domen. 
her | anc er Jewe : 
| The Trojan Horse Enters Damascus ‘ ” ASIA PUBLISHING COMPANY tic; $1.16 Canadian; $1.32 foreign. 
The Super-Strategy of Lawrence and date r 
| Lowell homas . 
The Mirror of the Russian Stage By Oliver M. Sapler | 627 Lexington Avenue 
Asiatic Book-Shelf 
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CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20, and 22 William Street, New York 


LONDON 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 


Branch, 475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street 


41 Boulevard Haussmann 
12 Rue des Mathurins 


E Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Receiver, and in all other fiduciary capacities. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Cor- 
porations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check, 
and allows interest on daily balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. Wil! 
act as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 


United States depositary in London and Paris. 


Depositary for Legal Reserves of State Banks and also for moneys 
of the City of New York. 


DIRECTORS 


Charles A. Peabody John J. Riker J. William Clark 
Franklin D. Locke Beekman Winthrop Henry R. Taylor 
Parker D. Handy Percy R. Pyne Henry Hentz 
Francis M. Bacon, Jr. Lewis Iselin Robert L. Gerry 
John G. Agar Edwin S. Marston Augustus V. Heely 
Samuel Sloan Ogden Mills 


OFFICERS 


Edwin S. Marston, President 
Harry D. Sammis, Asst. Secretary 

J. C. Talley, Asst. Secretary 
Edward J. Boyd, Asst. Secretary 
Irving H. Meehan, Asst. Secretary 
James B. Little, Asst. Secretary 
William A. Wilson, Asst. Secretary 
S. Sloan Colt, Asst. Secretary 
Joseph L. Morris, Mgr. Credit Dept. 


Samuel Sloan, Vice-President 
Augustus V. Heely, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
William B. Cardozo, Vice-President 
Cornelius R. Agnew, Vice-President 
William A. Duncan, Vice-President 
Horace F. Howland, Vice-President 
Henry King Smith, Vice-President 

D. J. Palmer, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 
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E. r. DUTTON & COMPANY recommend your using this 


page as an order-list if you are ordering new books from out-of-town 


EXCEPTIONAL FICTION 
Woman Triumphant By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. $2.15 


The famous Spanish author's rich, colorful and penetrating study of an artist's problems. Its scenes range from 
Madrid to Rome, to Venice, and again to Madrid as the great painter's ever growing, ever unsatisfied ambition 
drew him on. 


The Worldlings By LEONARD MERRICK. $1.90 
Here isanabsorbing story, in Which although the hero's sin is not for one moment condoned, he actually obtains 
your respect; his punishment is inevitable yet comes in such a way as to satisfy both your sense of justice and 
your sympathy. Truly a masterpiece of story telling. 


The Young Physician By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. $2.50 
A study of the unfolding of a young man’s character by the author of that unusual love-story ‘‘The Crescent 
Moon.” Dr. Brett Young is rated by Hugh Walpole as “‘easily the first among the younger English romantic 
novelists.” The Illustrated London News calls this “ one of the most vital stories ever written.” 


Tamarisk Town By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. $2.50 
A quietly powerful story of a man whose life has been given to the building up of a seaside town, only to find 
the fruition of his labor threatened by a!woman's jealousy of hisabsorption init. By the author of “ The Chal- 
lenge to Sirius,”’ “Sussex Gorse,’’ etc. 


The Vanishing Men By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD. $2.00 


That one after another of the men who love a charming girl should strangely disappear is the mystery which is 
handled with exceptional skill in this absorbing story. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Wanderings By RICHARD CURLE. Just ready 
A book recounting the author's travels in four continents since 1902. His observations are keen, and his ideas 
have always a touch of originality; the charm of the book is also immensely increased by his power of conveying 
apparently without effort the widely differing atmospheres of the many places visited. 


Paris Through an Attic By A. HERBAGE EDWARDS. $3.00 
A delightful, informal account of how two young people lived in Paris, before the war, for two years’ study at 
the Sorbonne on a joint income of $350 a year—and enjoyed it so greatly that the telling of it tugs at the heart- 
strings of all who know Paris or who crave to know the beautiful city where romance never dies. 

Further Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer 
By E. T. McCARTHY, Author of “Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer.”’ $7.00 


The author's work took him into out-of-the-way spots—with names'which most of us have never even heard— 
Chiapas, Kuansi, Tringganu—and everywhere his eyes saw more and deeper than most sight-seers. It is even 
more interesting than his earlier book—which is considerable to say. 


POETRY OF DISTINCTION 


Picture Show By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. $1.50 
John Drinkwater refers to Mr. Sassoon’s poetry as ‘a very distinguished and rare achievement. . . A proud, 
tender poetry, indignant often but magnanimous always, the creation of a loving and aristocratic art.’ By 


the same author: The Old Huntsman ($2.50) and Counter Attack ($1.25). 


BOOKS BY W. H. HUDSON 


The rare and unrivalled charm of Mr. Hudson's naiure writings lies in their 
exquisite naturalness; his pure joy in the beauty of birds and flowers and 
his great gift for unconscious self-revelation make them a lasting delight. 
Birds in Town and Village $4.00 


With eight plates in colors reproduced from exquisite studies by E. J. DETMOLD. 


Adventures Among Birds $4.00 
Illustrated with head and tail pieces. This is the volume its author would prefer to call ‘‘ The Adventures of a 
Soul among the Featured Masterpieces of Creation.” 

Far Away and Long Ago $2.50 
Mr. Hudson's most unique self-revelation is in this record of the strange South American scenes, among which 
he spent his early years and received his bent as a naturalist. 

Idle Days in Patagonia $2.00 


Such observations as a man confined by a broken leg could make, yet as the New York Tribune says: ‘So 
filled with subtle suggestion and so instinct with imaginative inspiration that we can only exclaim in rapture."’ 


These books are obtainable through any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Witiram W. Eastman War 
Cover 


WILLIAM W. EASTMAN (0. 


BONDS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Security Building 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Alworth Building 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 


If you are a real lover of beautiful 
books you will surely wish to see it. 


Free on request 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


D. R. FRANCIS D. R. Francis, Jr. 
T. H. C. H. Hiemenz 
J.D. P. FRANcIS T. T. Francis 


FRANCIS, BRO. & CO. 


Established 1877) 


Investment Securities | 


214 NORTH FOURTH ST. Sr. Louis 


— THE — 


Hopkins Grammar School 


(Founded 1660) 


New Haven, Connecticut 


HON. S. E. BALDWIN, 
Pres. of the Trustees 


GEORGE B. LOVELL, 
Rector 


The 
Begins 
Milford Monde 
S h July 26th 
Cc 


Milford, Connecticut | 
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THE GATEWAY 


A boarding and day school for girls of all ages 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


FOUR BUILDINGS, ATHLETIC FIELD, HORSEBACK RIDING 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, DOMESTIC ARTS, GENERAL AND SPECIAL COURSES 


MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 


The Cowles School 
FOR GIRLS 


Located in a beautiful suburb. Two stone buildings, 
large sun-parlor and outdoor classrooms. Six acres con- 
taining small natural lake offering safe conditions for 

anoeing and skating. Tennis, hockey, basket-ball, and 
riding 

College preparatory and general courses. Piano De- 
partment under direction of Oliver Denton. 


EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B. 
Head of School 
CAK LANE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Saint Margaret's Srebool 


FOUNDED 1875 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. College Preparatory with cer- 
tificate privileges. Courses in Music, Fine Arts, History, 
Languages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture and 
Swimming. 

School's 50-acre farm, ‘‘Umberfield"’ gives unusual 
opportunities for all sports, including tennis, basket- 
ball, skating. snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also put 
their Domestic Science teachings into actual practice. 

One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 

Send for catalogue and views. 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNROE, A.M.., Principal 


Mrs. Dow's 
School For Girls 


For Circular Address 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


“HILLSIDE”  connectict 
CONNECTICUT 
Located on a hill in four acres of ground, 
within easy reach of beaches and woodland. 
Tworesidence houses. Homestead and Lodge. 
Separate School House and Gymnasium. 
College Preparatory, General and Special Courses 
Preparation for new Comprehensive Examinations 
Household Science with actual training in separate 


residence. Study of individual girl. Protection against 
overstrain, but insistence on thorough work. 


Circular and booklet of views on request 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith), Principals 


he Burnham School 


FOR GIRLS 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


Miss Helen E. Thompson, Headmistress 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL cirts 


ORANGE, N. J. 


A Country school, 13 miles from 
New York City. College Prepar- 
atory, special courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Arts and Science. Su- 
pervised physical work in gymna- 
sium and field. Riding, Tennis, 
Hockey and Basketball. 
Catalogue on request 


MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Principal 
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The Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls 


Bryn Mawr Pennsylvania 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Fire-resisting Stone Building. 
Outdoor Gymnasium. Outdoor 
and Indoor Classrooms. Ex- 
tensive Grounds. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar 
and Wellesley colleges. Abun- 
dant outdoor life—hockey, bas- 
ket-ball, tennis, riding. 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A. B., Head. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Forgzs A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ,, 23 Mites 


rom Boston 

Ranked among the best preparatory schools 

by the leading colleges for women. Strong 

general course offering advanced work for 

girls who do not desire a college course. Ex. 

perienced teachers. Thorough equipment. 
Long record of successful work. 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal 


Pawling School 


O PAWLING, NEW YORK 


Catalogue mailed on request 


FREDERICK L. GAMAGE - Headmaster 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Trustees of the Hotchkiss School, appreciating the ad- 
vantages which accrue to the intellectual and moral tone of the 
school from the presence of ambitious boys of high character 
but limited means, have provided twenty-two full scholarships 
covering the annuai charge of $1200. QThese scholarships are 
open only to boys whose character, ability, earnest purpose, 
bodily vigor, and maturity fit them for leadership in scholar- 
ship and the other activities of school and college life, such as 
athletics, music, public speaking, business management, and 
religious influence. @Holders of the scholarships are ex- 
pected to wait on table, take care of a class room, etc., which 
services do not interfere with their studies, social standing, or 
participation in the usual school activities. QEntrance ex- 
aminations required, including Latin. Also personal inter- 
view, whenever possible. 

Address H. G. Buehler, Headmaster, Lakeville, Conn. 


1853 Maryland College 1920 


FOR WOMEN 

@ COURSES—College Preparatory, College, B.A.,B.L.; 
Domestic Science, B.S., Teacher’s Certificate: 
Music, B. Mus., Teacher’s Certificate; 
Expression, B.O., Teacher’s Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—66 Years’ History, Strong Fac- 
ulty, Girls from 32 States, 10 miles from Bal- 
timore, 500-foot elevation, near Washington, 
fireproof buildings, swimming pool, private 
baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 

personal care. 


Address Box X, Lutherville, Md. 


THE BOY OF TODAY 


Is the Citizen of Tomorrow 


S his responsibilities will be weightier so 
42 will his sagen be greater than 
those of his fore 
A sound body, actuated by a keen mind, but controlled 
by a fine moral fibre, is our aim in developing young man- 
hood. Ifinterested in a boy’s education, write for cata- 
logue descriptive of = methods and including strong 
endorsements. WENDELL S. Brooks, Headmaster. 


The Brooks School for Boys 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Fox Tutoring School 


FORMERLY THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
New Haven, Connecticut 


SCHOOL YEAR, September 24, 1919, to June 16, 1920 
With Christmas and Easter Vacations 
REVIEW TERM, April 1, 1920, to June 25, 1920 
SUMMER SCHOOL, July 29, 1920, through September 
Examinations. Dormitory, with careful supervision 

Special and thorough preparation by experts of pupils 
for final and preliminary examinations of Yale University. 

Earnest teaching by the Socratic method. For infor- 
mation address GEORGE L. FOX, 15 College St 
New HAvEN, Conn. Tel. Liberty 3625. 
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DASA 


The Publisher’s Corner 


N the last year the circulation of The Yale Review has increased 
more than in the previous two years and will shortly reach a 
figure unattained before by any similar magazine. 


The reason for this is that it appeals not only to the professional 
man who needs to keep in touch with world affairs outside of his 
own field, but to the man of large business interests, the scholar, 
the man in public life and every man and woman who appreciates 
quality in his reading. 


The following letters, which the Editor has given us, show how 
two distinguished men, of entirely different vocations, enjoy this 
magazine. 


Ap. 13, 1920. 
Hindleap, Forest Row, 


Sussex. 


Dear Mr. Cross: 

Long ago ought I to have thanked you for sending me the copy of 
The Yale Review for Feb., which I have been reading in my few moments 
of after dinner rest with great interest. The contents all appeal to me, 
and the article on George Eliot has all the greater charm for me because 
I knew that remarkable genius, not indeed intimately, but quite well: 
She was always most kind to me, and was delightful in private company, 
when the presence of the large body of visitors that came to her drawing 
room on Sunday afternoons did not create an atmosphere of stiffness. 
Her fame has been unjustly depreciated lately in England: I am glad 
that you vindicate it. The decline in the last years of her literary pro- 
ductiveness was not due so much, as people thought, to the influence 
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of G. H. Lewes as to that of the Lewes milieu. I had no notion that 
Silas Marner had been made a school book! To me the most striking 
of her books was and remains The Mill on the Floss. 
I am deeply concerned at the Hiberno-Germanic anti-British propa- 
ganda which is said to be carried on in the U.S. In gt. haste 
Very truly yours 
James Bryce. 


oe 


Cardinal's Residence, N. Charles St., Baltimore. 
January 10, 1920. 
My dear Mr. Cross: 

I read with much interest the review of Mr. Maurice Egan, based 
upon the work of Mr. William Lyon Phelps, “Reading the Bible,” and I 
am happy to see an interest taken in the Scriptures. Up to seventy-five 
years ago, the public men of our country seemed to have been saturated 
with the Bible. They were familiar with its contents and quoted freely 
text after text. Among many others, Mr. Webster seemed to have at 
his fingers’ end the words of this inspired book. 1 remember to have 
counted in the pleading of Mr. Webster, counsel in the Girard Will Case, 
no less than fourteen quotations from or allusions to Scripture. Apart 
from its inspirational character, the Bible still remains the one means 
of culture. Mr. Egan is well qualified to review this work of Mr. 
Phelps. 

With best wishes, Faithfully yours, 

J. Carp. Gippons. 


Then again, we receive many letters from readers who wish to 
send us their congratulations on the magazine as a whole. Here 
are two picked out at random: 


I have read with keen interest the current Yale Review. The list of 
contributors is notable and unusual for any ove number of a magazine, 
and deserves all the appreciation it must win. 

Mrs. THomas BaiLey ALDRICH. 


May I say that I consider The Yale Review to be the best magazine 
now published in America? I derive from it the greatest enjoyment 
and benefit, and its coming is always awaited and hailed by every 
member of my household. 


a 

23 


Grace LATIMER JONES. 
Columbus School for Girls 
Columbus, O. 


Nor are we without our share of reverses, as the following note 
pleasantly typed on the back of a subscription blank, will show: 
I cannot resist the temptation to say that my candid opinion is that 
The Yale Review is about as poor as you could possibly make it. Your 
capacity for dullness and complete absence of thought is most astound- 


ing. 
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But the editors were not alarmed at this frank opinion, nor were 
we. The July number of The Yale Review is an exceptionally good 
example of what the magazine aims to be, and there are even better 
articles in store, such as the following: P 


DEMOCRACY? Anonymous 
A startling personal experience with an American political machine. 
THE PRESENT TREND IN CITY GOVERNMENT 
By Henry H. Curran 
Mr. Curran is President of the Borough of Manhattan, of New York 
City. He has written extensively upon municipal administration. 
PERCHANCE TO DREAM By Charles A. Bennett 
An essay on the conflicting conceptions of future life. 
HENRY JAMES AND HIS LETTERS ~ By Theodora Bosanquet 
Miss Bosanquet is an English writer who was closely associated with 
Henry James, during his last years acting as his secretary. 
YOUNG FRANCE By Edouard Dolleans 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS By William Lyon Phelps 
A PLANTATION REVIVAL SERVICE By Howard Snyder 


Special Subscription Offer 


To those who are not already subscribers to The Yale Review, 
and thus do not yet know its quality and high standards, we make 
the following offer: 

For one new subscription to The Yale Review, we will send you 


FREE 
“Four Americans” 


by Henry A. Beers, a book of essays on Emerson and Concord, 
Hawthorne, Walt Whitman and Theodore Roosevelt, and 


“War Poems from The Yale Review’’ 


—both of these books being reprints from the magazine that have 
had a large public sale at the book-stores. 

This is the last chance to secure these two books, free. You 
need not send payment now, but on receipt of bill. 


THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Cr. 
Please send me The Yale Review for one year and “Four Americans” and 
“War Poems from The Yale Review” according to your special offer. I will 


remit three dollars on receipt of bill. 
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DYNAMIC SYMMETRY: 
THE GREEK VASE 


By JAY HAMBIDGE 
Editor of ‘‘ The Diagonal”’ 


Mr. Hambidge has rediscovered the principles used by the 
Greek artists of the classic age. His revolutionary theory 
of design is here described in detail with many illustrations. 
By his interpretation of the Greek vase he shows that the 
same formulae which apply to Greek design also apply to 
the natural patterns found in the leaf and in the shell. 
The fundamental laws of Greek design and of the designs 
in nature are identical; the more closely natural design is 
followed, the more perfect will be the effect. In “Dynamic 
Symmetry” Mr. Hambidge points the way. 


“Tl am convinced that the rapid spread of the 
system of Dynamic Symmetry will lay the 
foundation of our artistic salvation.” 


WaLTerR G. RAFFE 


Chairman, London Federation of the National 
Society of Art Masters, Great Britian. 


73 x 10%. Cloth. 161 pages. 178 line blocks, 16 half-tones. 
$6.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


19 East 47th Street 
New York City 


143 Elm Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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